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The profits you make as a contractor 
depend upon your actual working costs 
after you have taken on the job. There 
is no quicker way of reducing costs in 
big work than by using Motor Trucks. 
And the contractor who is using the right 
kind of Motor Trucks in the right kind 
of a way, is not only in a position to put 
in a more attractive bid, but is also in a 
position to make greater profits after he 
is awarded the contract. 


Initial cost for equipment is less. Fig- 
ure the cost of teams necessary to do the 
work of one Motor Truck. Figure de- 
preciation. In practically every case you 
are figuring three to four teams against 
one Motor Truck. 


Labor costs are less. One Motor Truck 
will do the work of several teams, and 
there is a big reduction in the number of 
men employed. 


Upkeep cost is less. The Truck costs 
nothing for operation except when it is 





Keep Down Your Costs— 
Build Up Y our Profits 


VELIE MOTOR VEHICLE CO., MOLINE, ILL. 





running, and there is greatly reduced ex- 
pense for stabling. 







Time cost isless. Materials are moved 
faster, and the Truck can be kept steadily 
in operation at a good rate of speed. 







Truck buyers, whose orders run into 
the dozens, now confine the bulk of their 
purchases to four famous makes. Of 
these four the ‘“‘VELIE,”’ at the lowest 
list price, shows the most features adding 
to service and economy. 










J. L. Simmons, Contractor, Chicago, 
Ill., is. saving $13.40 a day, or $4020.00 
a working year. of 300 days, hauling 
bricks from the freight -cars on the track 
to a new $250,000.00 school house, which 
he is building, by using a Velie Truck 
in place of horse drawn service. 










Send for particulars. 





The same systematic use of the Truck 
that is showing such a marked saving in 
one line of work will show it in any 
other. 
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0 Hot Days Coming— 


é 


Are You Going to Let that Long Siege of Heat Wear 
You Out, Sap Your Energies—Going to Let 
the Hot Nights Rob You of Sleep? 


This Conquers the Heat—10 Days’ Free Trial! 





Let Us Lend You a 


Kenney 
Needle Shower 


For 10 Days’ Free Enjoyment 
No Money in Advance 
Only $6 if You Keep It 
All Metal—Fits Any Bath Tub 
Makes Hot or Cold Water 


Twice as Refreshing 


Needs No Curtains! 


Guaranteed Not to Splash Out of Tub 





day? 


Here’s another long siege of swel- 
tering weather just starting—May, 
June, July, August and September 
—at least 120 stuffy, stifling days 
and nights staring you in the face. 

What would you give to keep this 
baking hot weather from slowly 
robbing you of the energy you need 
at your work, from being a hard- 
ship on your family? 

Wouldn’t it be worth many times 
the trifling sum of 5 cents a day— 
about what you probably pay for 
daily papers or the price of a street 
car ride? 


Only 5 Cents a Day 
to Offset the Heat 


5 cents a day for each of those 120 hot days 
—or only $6 all told—is all it will cost to 
have on your bath tub a new kind of four- 
stream needle shower that will help you 
and every member of your family keep 
keyed up, fresh-feeling and full of energy, 
in spite of hard work and hot weather—a 
new kind of shower that beats the ordinary 
tub bath forty ways, that makes either cold 
or hot water twice as refreshing. 


The Delights of Ocean Bathing 
Right In Your Own Bath Tub 


Isn’t it worth 5 cents a day to enjoy a 
stimulating morning shower that will in- 
vigorate like a dip in the ocean—a shower 
that will act like a tonic, quicken your 
blood, renew your energies, send you down 
to the office full of hustle that will last all 


Isn't it worth 5 cents a day to enjoy before 
or after dinner a refreshing, cool-you-off 








SALES AGENTS WANTED 


Exclusive territory given tomen who 
can qualify. Must have a fair share of 
ability, with enough capital to carry 
stock required to meet demand. Sell- 
ing experience desirable but not ab- 
solutely necessary. 
tion and proof. 


Write for proposi- 








Read These Letters From Users 





Says It Beats $35 Old-Style 
Shower 
“Enclosed find $6 for the Shower 
Bath. You have no idea how much 
I enjoy this appliance. I had a 
Shower Bath with a curtain put in 
at a cost of about $35 and I would 
rather have one shower bath from 
your Shower than thirty from the 
other. The wet curtain was always 
a dread to me. I wish you much 
Success with your modern_appli- 
ance.’’— Dr. Geo. STARR WHITE, 
Reno, Nevada. 
Would Have Paid $10 
“T must confess that your claims 
for this Shower seemed extravagant 


but I have proved them to be liter- 

ally true. The Shower is efficient, 

easily attached and not a drop of 
water escapes from the tub. I would 

have paid $10 as readily as $6.’ 

L. G. JUuHLINN, Elliot-Fisher Co., 

Washington, D. C. 


Helps Him Stand the Heat 


“The Kenney Needle Shower has 
been a very satisfactory aid in bear- 
ing the intense heat, finding that 
its use keeps the skin in a very com- 
fortable condition. It is very simple 
to use and I find it a great water 
saver.’’—Dr. Henry F. SCHANTzZ, 
Reading, Pa. 


A Luxury and Time-Saver 

“T herewith enclose check of $6 in 
payment for Kenney Shower; bill 
for same. We are all delighted with 
it, as it is a positive luxury and a 
great daily time-saver as contrasted 
with the bath tub.""—Tuos. D. 
KELLER, Mgr. German-American 
Insurance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

One Month’s Use Worth the 


rice 

“Enclosed please find check for 
your Shower. I am certainly well 
pleased with it and it is worth its 
cost even for one month's use in hot 
weather."’"—DaveE RATNER, Cleve- 
land, Okla. 


Remember the long stretch of scorching hot days last sum- 
mer? And the summer before? And the hot nights? 

Remember how the heat “took the starch” out of you—made you feel 
like a melted collar—how day after day of it left you pretty well fagged 
out before fall? 


Remember how hard the heat went with the rest of your family, with 
your wife and children? 


shower that will make you feel good-as- 
new when you come home from business 
all used up with the heat? 


Isn’t it worth 5 cents a day to enjoy the 
luxury of a before-bedtime shower that 
will cool your system, rest your nerves, 
and soothe you to sound sleep even on the 
hottest nights? 


Only $6 If You Keep It— 
Nothing If You Don’t 


It won't cost you a single cent to try this 
new kind of all-metal, curtainless shower. 
We.will lend you a Kenney Needle Shower 
for 10 days’ free enjoyment—you can make 
a thorough test without sending usa single 
cent inadvance. Then if you want to keep 
the shower, simply send us $6 in full pay- 
ment; if not satisfied, simply return the 
shower. 


A Revolutionary Improvement 


Everybody who tries the Kenney Needle 
Shower—including millionaires and their 
families—says it is a revolutionary im- 
provement over any overhead shower ever 
made. Yet it costs only about half as 
much as the cheapest overhead shower 
you can get—and only a fraction of what 
any other needle shower costs. 


No Clammy Curtain 


The Kenney Shower is the only shower for 
the home bath tub which has no clammy, 
unsanitary curtain to spoil your enjoyment 
—the elimination of the old - fashioned 
curtain and other complicated parts ex- 
plains why the price is solow. Guaranteed 
not to splash out of tub—no muss on walls 
or floor—the free trial will prove it. 


Don’t Have to Wet Your Hair 


All four of the needle sprayed streams play 
direct against your body from the neck down 
—women can use this shower without wear- 
ing a rubber cap—doesn’t wet the hair. 


The only needle shower that fits any bath 
tub. Puton in two minutes without tools. 
Absolutely all metal. A strong, nickel-finish, 
handsome fixture. Never in the way—doesn't 
interfere with regular use of tub. Always 
ready—great time saver when you're in a 
hurry—no waiting for a tub to fill. 


Many people say a single week'sjuse—espe- 
cially in warm weather—is alone worth the 
full price. But try it and see for yourself. 
Don’t send any money. Simply fill out the 
coupon and attach to your letterhead or busi- 
ness card, or give reference. 


This Brings a Free Trial 
Send No Money 





D.M.REDDAN SPECIALTY COMPANY 
25 West Broadway,;New York 


1 she nuld like to try the Kenney Needle 
days fre If Iw ant to kee 
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City $ 
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ing insignia of 140 clubs, with a membership of over 10,000 
earnest men. Learn what the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America are doing for honesty in business; for more system~ 
atic, scientific and successful methods of distribution, advertising 


and salesmanship. Attend the Tenth Annual Convention of 
the A. A. C. of A. 


TORONTO 


: 
= 
: 
| 
! JUNE 21-25, 1914 
2 


Interesting Program Edward Mott Woolley 
The program for this great convention is 
comprehensive and diversified, covering 
every phase of modern merchandising. 
The sessions will be addressed by able, 
successful men; open meetings, devoted to 
a wide range of special topics, will give the result in a little book, “The Story of 
everybody a chance to ask questions and Toronto”. This book paints a graphic, 
hear his own problems discussed by the inspiring picture of what this great move- 
men who have met and solved them. ment signifies. 


the famous writer on business topics, has 
made a study of the A. A. C. of A. and 
their work, as well as of the plans for the 


Toronto Conventian. He has embodied 


It will be sent free to all business men asking for it on their business stationery — 
together with detailed facts as to the convention program and rates for accommodations 


Address 
CONVENTION BUREAU 


Associated Advertising Clubs of America 
Toronto, Canada 





| Tents if preferred, board are Tennis and nature study, 


































































Algonquin National 
MINNE-WAWA “Oyinne oo 
Summer Camp for Boys and Young Men. Permanent 
wholes me surroundings. Careful oversight. Can 
ing, observation 3 = — . wild animal photogra))! 
bouidet C, reference 4 

. L. WISE, Ph. B, BORDENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 

















HALCYON CAMP 


Fern Ridge, Pocono Mountains, Pa. A camp for girls, 


Instruction if desired. Add 
THE MISSES ME STCALF *S SCHOOL 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 





The Raymond Riordon School £°",°":,°" 


80 miles 
from New York, on Chodikee Lake, opens July ist, c onti nues until 
Sept. Ist. A camp of industry, not idleness, where activities are 
based on a sense of human betterment. 300-acre estate. 500-acre 
demonstration fruit farm. Terms, $150. Academic year begins 
Oct. lst. Catalog. Highland, Ulster County, New York 





4 Kingsville, 0. 

CAMP WYNDCROFT for Girls Z'2¢t<i'5;8 

Girls roto 16. High, healthful, cool. Proper supervision, 

Boating, swimming, horseback riding, sketching. Booklet. 
Mrs. A. B. LUCE, 143 Liberty Street, New York City 


THE HANOUM CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


On Breezy Thetford Hill, Vermont 
Blue Birds, 6 to 12 years old—Camp Girls, 12 to 20 years 
old—College Club. 





MR. and MRS. CHARLES H. FARNSWORTH 
Box D, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 





2,000 feet above sea in pine-laden air of Poconos. Near New 
Y ork and Philadelphia. Bungalows and tents. Exp: rienced 
councilors. Tutoring. Hockey, basket-ball, canoeing. En 
dorsed by mothers and girls. Booklet 

MISSj BLANCHE D. PRICE, 905 South “ith Street, Phila., Pa. 


CONVERSATION 
What To Say and How To Say It 


& NEW BOOK 
By MARY GREER CONKLIN 


“Not only points out conversational pitfalls, and breaches of 
propaiety, but Suemeste pleasant and profitable paths to 
ollowed."’"—Philadelphia Telegraph. 

z2mo, cloth, 75c net; by mail 82c. 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


JREMOVAL SALE CONTINUE 


important sin gle volume items at the uniform price of $1.50 postpaid. 


The books offered here are all fresh and perfect and were published at from $ 


BOOKS WORTH WHILE 
IN SINCLE VOLUMES 


In last week's issue of The Literary Digest we offered our stock of standard sets at sacrifice prices and we now offer a portion of our stock of beautift 





“ BEAUTIFUL ENGLISH COLOR BOOKS 


Itis easy to deal in superlatives but we merely repeat the 
verdict of critics and reviewers everywhere when we call this 
series of book the most beautiful color books ever made. 
Openany v 1e at random and become an immediate con- 
vert to its char ca Here you find the works of artists whose 
canvases g! with life and color, transported as if by magic 
into the en ver's plate. Each beautiful illustration shows 
not only t! of the painter but also the perfection of the 
color-pres= you are constantly tempted to remove a pic- 
ture from the book and have it framed. x Z 

The delis ul volumes were made and printed in England 
by the fan house of Adam and Charles Black, are bound 
artistically ith gold tops and were published at $3.00 per 
yolume. [le numerous color plates are only a portion of 
their appeal Each book takes the reader upon a “‘person- 
ally condu 1’' tour to some famous spot, giving in text and 

tures an ).itimate description. The textis chatty and in- 
jormal, written by authors who are thoroughly at home in 
bj and the artists are no less intimate with the 





THE ISLE OF MAN by W. Ralph Hall Caine, with 20 
illustration: in color by A. Heaton Cooper. Postpaid $1.50 
LIEGE A’. >) THE ARDENNES‘by Geo. W.T.Omond, with 
2oillustrat sin color by Amedee Forestier. Postpaid $1. 50 
THE ISLi. WIGHT by A. R. Hope Moncrieff, with 2 
illustratio n color by A. Heaton Cooper. Postpaid $1.56 
BRITISH FLORAL DECORATION by R. Forester 
Felton, w 26 illustrations in color by various artists. 
Postpaid $1.50 
EDINBU® ‘;H by Rosaline Masson, with 21 illustrations in 
color by J. ''n Fulleylove, R.1. Postpaid $1.50 
COUNTR’ SKETCHES FOR CITY DWELLERS by 
Mrs. Willi) :ham Rawnsley, with 16 illustrations i in color b 
the author-..rtist a - Postpaid $1.50 
MIDDLE‘ =X by A. R. Hope Moncrieff, with 20 illustra- 
tions in « by Jobn Fulleylove, R.I. - Postpaid $1.50 
WORCES } ERSHIRE by A. ~ , Saniee, with 24 illustra- 
tionsin co! r by Thomas Tyndal - Postpaid $1.50 
BRABAN’ AND EAST FLANDERS by G. W. 
Omond, wit 20 illustrations in color by Amedee Forestier. 
Postpaid $1.50 
LETTERS FROM THE HOLY LAND by Elizabeth 
Butler, wi 16 illustrations in color by the artist-author. 
Postpaid $1.50 
WINDSOR by Sir Richard R. Holmes, K.C.V.O., with 20 
illustratio: - in color by George M. Henton. Postpaid $1.50 
DUTCH bULBS AND GARDENS by Una Silberrad and 
Sophie Ly il, with 24 illustrations in color by Mima Nixon. 
Postpaid $1.50 
THE VIC\R OF WAKEFIELD by Oliver Goldsmith, 


with 13 istrations in color by John Massey Wright. 


Postpaid $1.50 


BREVIARY TREASURES 

A series of books, privately printed, with introductions by 
Nathan Haskell Dole. Each one of these classics was pub- 
lished at $5.00, is a beautiful specimen of bookmaking, 
limited to 550 copies, printed on genuine French hand-made 
paper with photogravure frontispieces, and each copy is 
numbered. 
SELECTIONS F nee a AND LUCIAN. 
Translated by F. A. Pal - - Postpaid $1.50 
THE STORY OF ODYSSEUS IN THE LAND OF THE 
PHAEACIANS. Translate “a by Andre w Lang and Prof. 
Samuel Henry Butcher Postpaid $1.50 
ODES OF ANACREON, ANACREONTIC S and other 
Selections from the Greek Anthology - - Postpaid $1.50 
SELECTIONS FROM THE KOR AN OF MOHAMMED. 
Translated by George Sale - - Postpaid $1.50 
SELECTIONS FROM THE GESTA ROMANORUM. 
Translated by Rev. Charles Small - Postpaid $1.50 
THE SATIRES OF HORACE. T ranslated by various 


hands - Postpaid $1.50 
THE ECLOGUES oF VERGIL.. Translated by Baron 
Bowen - - Postpaid $1.50 


THE OLYMPIC AND PYTHIAN ODES OF PINDAR. 
Translated into English Verse by Abraham Moore. 
Postpaid $1.50 
SAYINGS OF EPICTETUS. Translated by T. W. 
Rolleston - - - Postpaid $1.50 
WISDOM OF THE EMPEROR MARCUS AURELIUS. 
Translated by Jeremy Collier - - - Postpaid $1.50 





THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKS 


A series of titles published by the Colonial Press at $3. 
per volume, splendidly bound in blue and gold, with go 4 
tops. Photograv ure frontispieces. The best obtainable 
editions of these famous books. 

THE NIBELUNGENLIED. Translated by William 
Nanson Lettsom, with a special introduction by William H. 
Carpenter, Ph.D - - - - - Postpaid $1.50 
HISTORY OF FL ORENCE by Niccolo Machiave' oa atte 
a special introduction by Charles W. Colby, M.A., Pt 

P cst paid Hn. 50 
ORATIONS OF MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO. Trans- 
lated by Charles Duke Yonge, A.B., with a special introduc- 
tion by Charles Hermann Ohly, Ph. D. - Postpaid $1.50 
IDEAL COMMONWEALTHS, comprising More’s Utopia, 
Bacon's New Atlantis, Campanella’ s City of the Sun, and 
Harrington’s Oceana. Ww ith introductions by Henry 
Morley, LL.D. - - - - - Postpaid $1.50 
HEBREW LITERATURE, comprising Talmudic] Trea- 
tises, Hebrew Melodies and The Kabbalah Unveiled. With 
a special introduction by Epiphanius Wilson, A.M. 

Postpaid $1.50 
CLASSIC MEMOIRS by Philippe De 












il and 

33-00 LO 35. per volume, 

DIALOGUES OF PLATO, containing The Apology of 

Socrates, Crito, Phacdo, and Protagoras, with introductions 
by the translator, Benjamin Jowett, and a special introduc 

tion by Maurice Francis Egan, Ph.D. - - Postpaid $1.50 





ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING AND NOVUM OR- 
GANUM by Francis Bacon, with a special introduction by 
James Edward Creighton, Ph.D. - - Postp tid $1.50 
PLAYS BY GREEK, SPANISH, FRENCH, GE RM AN, 
AND ENGLISH DRAMATISTS, inc luding 
Bound, Gdipus Rex, Medea, The Knights, Life: 





n 
with a 





Misanthrope, Phaedra, and She Stoops to Conquer, 
special introduction by Albert Ellery Bergh. Postpaid $1.50 
EVERY DAY Sesenes SERIES 
or Sar — series of books by Henry h neonps ims, 





, LL.D., published at $3.00 pe Ban n.d 3 vea few 
of the ieee titles. Priceforeach - - P »stpaid $1. 30 
THE CONQUEST OF TIME i? SPACE 
THE SCIENCE OF HAPPINES 
INGENUITY AND LUXURY 
DEVELOPMENT OF 


MODERN THE PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES 

MODERN DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHEMICAL 
AN LOGIC NC 






SCIENCE IN 


I s RIAL WORLD 
THE CONQUEST OF NATU 


RE 





ASPECTS OF RECENT SCIENCE 
ILLUSTRIOUS DAMES OF THE COURT OF THE 
VALOIS KINGS by Pierre De Bourdeille and C. A. Sainte- 


Beuve. Literally 


translated by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley. 


Illustrated with photogravures from original 


paintings. A word picture of the timesin which were sown 
the seeds of the French Revolution. A priceless chronicle of 
the Valois women who were largely re sponsible for the ruin- 
ous extravagance and the colossal crimes of the pe a. 
Published at $3.00 - ~ - - Postpaid $1.5 

THE RUIN OF A PRINCESS. As told by the Duchesse 


d’Angouleme, Madame Elizabeth, sister of Louis X VI, and 
Clery, the King’s Valet de Chambre. Literally translated 
by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Illustrated with photo- 
gravures from original paintings. The heroine of the tale, 
the Princess Elisabeth, is almost the only figure which 
emerges unsullied from the unspeakable corruption of the 
French Court under Louis XV. Clery's own description of 
the tower imprisonme: ntis of the most vivid nature. Pub- 


lished at $3.00 - - - Postpaid $1.50 
THE LOVE LETTERS ‘OF vic TOR HUGO, 1820-1822, 
with comment by Paul Meurice. Translated by E lizabeth 

. Latimer. Illustrated with portraits, facsimile letters, 
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Dr. Ballantyne, as physician to the Royal 
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LETTING SOUTH AMERICA INTO OUR MEXICAN QUARREL 


HE OFFER of “good offices’ to the Democratic 
Administration from the ‘‘A. B. C.’’ Powers naturally 
opens up a rich field to our paragraphers, who have 
noticed the searcity of offices of any kind, good or bad, since 
lr. Wilson took charge of the distribution. South America 
now comes to his aid, and the writers suggest that in pacifying 
lexico a supply of good offices may work wonders. More 

riously, while Mr. Hearst and a few other editors think it a 
piece of ‘‘stupendous folly”’ to let South America interfere in our 
anifest destiny in the absorption of Mexico, most of the press 
hail our cooperation with South America in pacifying Huerta’s 
and as a master-stroke. According to the latter point of view 
we have nothing to lose by giving mediation a trial, and, as the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.) remarks, ‘“‘ whether it fails or 
succeeds in the present affair, our attitude will result in a better 
nderstanding between the United States and the three most 
powerful South-American republies.’”’ The offer of their good 
bfices by these three countries, remarks the Boston Transcript 
Rep.), ‘‘shows a desire to become partners with us in the main- 
enance of the Monroe Doctrine’’; and our acceptance of it, as 
he Indianapolis News (Ind.) reminds us, can not fail to strength- 
fn our relations with all of Latin America. Moreover, this 
illaying of Latin-American suspicion takes on an unprecedented 
Inportance in view of the opening of the Panama Canal and the 
tade war which it will inaugurate. 

Let the outcome of the negotiations be what it may, 
‘the moral effect of the incident upon Latin America can not 
ail to prove sufficient compensation in itself,’’ declares the 
Springfield Republican (Ind.), which goes on to say: 


“The press response from Latin-American capitals has been 


immediate and cordial. President Wilson is now unanimously 
praised in Buenos Aires, where the newspapers had been sharply 
condemnatory and saturated with distrust of his motives. 
Even in Montevideo, where an anti-American mob had made a 
demonstration in front of the American legation, under the 
obvious impression that the United States was selfishly bent on a 
conquest of Mexico, the Government was quick to turn the 
situation in our favor by emphasizing the acceptance of the 
good offices of the South-American Powers by President Wilson. 
There is not a single member of the Latin-American diplomatic 
corps in Washington who is not highly gratified, even delighted, 
by our Government’s course in this matter. And in Europe 
the same opinion prevails. The London Times adequately sums 
up the effect of the incident in saying: 

‘***There can be no doubt as to the impression in favor of the 
United States which it is caleulated to produce in Latin America 
generally. For years past the Latin-American republics have 
been watching with misgivings and resentment new develop- 
ments of the Monroe Doctrine which seemed to aim at an 
eventual hegemony of the United States over both the Americas. 
These alarms and misgivings Mr. Wilson’s action in accepting the 
offer of the three Powers will tend to allay. It will do much to 
convince the Latin Americans that whatever imperialist ambition 
may exist in certain quarters in the United States, President 
Wilson at least is sincere in declaring that he does not share them.’ 

“The incident is worth hundreds of tours of South-American 
capitals by our Secretaries of State, with innumerable banquet 
speeches on Pan-American solidarity. It is worth dozens of 
Pan-American conferences. For an act like this crystallizes 
fine words and eloquent periods into a landmark of Pan-American 
diplomacy. It establishes a precedent; possibly it opens an era. 
With the pride of Latin America satisfied and wholesomely 
quickened by this demonstration of diplomatic equality with 
‘the colossus of the North,’ with this vivid proof that the United 
States welcomes Latin America’s aid in the development of 
future international relations in this hemisphere, with this 
reminder to all the world that Pan-Americanism may have a real 
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meaning, the distrust of Yankeedom may be lessened and our 
moral influence restored to the high plane it should always 
oceupy. - This is the new hope stiddenly revealed to us.” 

Among the many papers that echo this opinion with various 
degrees of emphasis we find the Baltimore News (Ind.), Brooklyn 
Citizen.(Dem.), Chicago Journal (Dem.), Philadelphia Telegraph 
(Rep.), North American (Prog.), Record (Dem.), and Press (Rep.), 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), Jersey City Journal (Ind. 
Rep.), Washington (Ind.), Pittsburg Dispatch (Ind.), 
Boston Journal (Prog.) and Herald (Ind.), Columbia State 
(Dem.), Seranton Tribune-Republican (Ind. Rep.), Syracuse 
Herald (Ind.);and the New York World (Dem.), Tribune (Rep.), 
Globe (Ind.), Mail (Prog.), Times (Ind. Dem.), Evening Post 
(Ind.), Journal of Commerce (Com.), Commercial (Com.), and 
Wall Street Journal (Fin.). 

The goal toward which the President has been striving, 
as we have been reminded by all his utterances on the subject, 
is peace not only with Mexico, but in Mexico. By his accep- 
tance of South-American mediation, says the Newark News (Ind.) 
he does not even for a moment turn his back on this goal. ‘‘A 
successful employment of the good offices tendered,” the Newark 
paper declares, ‘‘can mean nothing less than the accomplishment 
of the President’s program,”’ and it continues: 


Star 


““The very fact that the representatives of Brazil, Argentina, 
and Chile are willing to proceed with their undertaking on the 
terms laid down by President Wilson is evidence that they do 
not share the Latin-American opinion that the United States 
has a selfishly aggressive policy. The further they proceed with 
their negotiations entering into intimate discussion of the situa- 
tion with the President and Secretary Bryan, the more strongly 
will they be assured of the disinterestedness of our pur- 
poses. They: may be trusted to set at rest Latin-American 
misapprehensions. 

‘**Latin America is not to blame for these misunderstandings. 
It has been invited to believe the United States is entering 
upon a campaign that threatens the sovereignty of all Central 
America by Senators Borah, Bristow, Root, Lodge, together 
with Hearst and other Americans. The President’s carefully 
qualified acceptance of the tender of good offices appears already 
to have corrected the false understandings of our mission in 
Mexico in the minds of our own people. Continuance of the 
negotiations, whatever the result, ean hardly fail to help our 
people reach a clearer understanding of the situation. 

“The negotiations will have the further and equally im- 
portant effect of fortifying the President against the clamor of 
the Hearsts and others to turn our policy into a war of con- 
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quest. Putting itself on record before the diplomats of Brazil 
Argentina, and Chile as being engaged in a disinterested effoy 
to reestablish constitutional government in Mexico, the, Aq 
ministration will have a strong anchor to windward.” “ys 
The News also calls attention to the fact that the tende 
of good offices by the diplomatic representatives of Argentin, 
Brazil, and Chile is wholly in accord. with the COL Ventions 
framed by the second Hague Conference, in 1907, since— ™ 


‘Article 3 of the convention for ‘The Pacific Settlemiggf of 
International Disputes’ stipulates that ‘Powers, strangersp;th 
dispute, have the right to offer good offices, or mediation, eye 
during the course of hostilities.’ Article .5 explains that, éithe 
good offices or mediation ‘have exclusively an advisory charaete 
and never binding force.’ Y 

Moreover 


‘These articles correct the view taken by Senator Bristoy, 
of Kansas, that we are submitting our claims against Mégiq 
to arbitration by the A. B. and C. States of South America. Athi. 
tration is not contemplated. The President’s acceptance of the 
offer leaves nothing to be arbitrated; nothing’ to be mediated, 
He simply permits the South-American representatives to try 
their hand at persuading Huerta and the other factional leadeys 
to face about and accept the invitations the United States has 
been extending to them in the name of Mexico’s peace, progress, 
and prosperity.” 


But not only has the President’s attitude toward mediation 
evoked a cordial response in Latin-American countries generally, 
say the newspaper friends of mediation; it has brought nearer 
the possibility of a peaceful adjustment of Mexico’s difficulties 
As the New York Evening Post puts it: 


“The great thing is that time for thought has been gained, 
time for negotiation, time for the humane instincts to reassert 
themselves. The fighting has been checked. Opportunity for 
reason to utter its voice has been secured. The whole Christian 
world will look on with devout hope that the effort now making 
to find a peaceful solution may in the end succeed. Meanwhile, 
all that patriotic Americans can do is to frown upon all talk 
of hurt honor demanding bloodshed, to insist upon infinite 
patience and the display of a conciliatory spirit even under great 
provocation, and to go on hoping till hope creates the thing it 
contemplates—namely, peace again lying like level shafts d 
light across the land.”’ 


To that section of the press, however, which regards President 
Wilson’s acceptance of South-American good offices as a danger 
ous and humiliating blunder, the situation wears a very different 
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ROMULO 8. NAON, 
Minister from Argentina. 





THe “A. B. Cc.” 





DOMICIO DA GAMA, 
Ambassador from Brazil. 


MEDIATORS. 


Minister from Chile. 
Through these plenipotentiaries at Washington, Argentina, Brazil,and Chile offered their good offices ‘‘ for the peaceful and friendiy settlement of the 
conflict between the United States and Mexico,” and their offer was i.n-nediately accepted by President Wilson, and later by Huerta and Carranza. 


EDUARDO SUAREZ, 








aspect. “‘The Wilson-Bryan change of front in respect to 
lexico is the untimely and unwise application of a beautiful 
heory to facts which are both dangerous and imperative,” 
hinks the Cleveland Leader (Rep.), and the Manchester Union 
Rep.) declares that under present conditions ‘‘talk of media- 
jon is puerile.”” According to the Dayton Journal (Rep.), 
‘every red-blooded American hides his face in shame’? when 
he contemplates our President’s course in this matter, and the 
vew York Press (Prog.) is convinced that “it caps the climax of 
fexican blunders.’”” Mr. Hearst, the most conspicuous spokes- 
an of this body of opinion, confesses that he finds it difficult 
‘to speak temperately or patiently of the present ridiculous and 
humiliating turn in our national affairs.’’ As he sees it, ‘“‘to do 
pur full duty to our own murdered fellow citizens, to our own 
hation, and to the nations of the world, we should invade Mexico 
pnd occupy and pacify it and annex it.’”’ And in his New York 
Evening Journal we find the 










States.’ 


The newspapers and public men of the three ‘mediat- 


ing’ nations have made no secret of their jealousy and hatred 


of the United States. 


‘With stupendous folly our national officials accept the 
‘friendly offices’ of nations known to be unfriendly in this con- 
troversy, definitely committed to Mexico’s interests and hostile 


to ours.”’ 


Other papers, it is true, remind us that our quarrel has never 
been with Mexico, but with Huerta, and that Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile are among the nations which, like the United States, 


have steadily refused to recognize Huerta’s government. And 
in the New York Tribune we read: 


‘*Some ignorant hints are being thrown out in various quarters 
to the effect that the United States can not expect impartial 


treatment at the hands of the A. B. C. mediators. 


Such sug- 


gestions are much to be deplored and deserve prompt rebuke 


from every responsible source. 


‘“As a matter of fact, the point of view of these commentators 





ollowing warning against the 
lark motives of the mediators: 

















“Three Latin countries, in 
ulsympathy with Mexico, offer 
0 mediate; that is to say, they 
fier to check the necessary 
work of this country and gain 
ime for Huerta—and, to the 
public amazement and rage, the 
bier is accepted. 

“Argentina, Brazil, and Chile 
fier to act as mediators be- 
Ween Mexico and the United 
Dtates, 

“What Mexico wants, Brazil, 
hile, and Argentina want. 

The three nations that our 
Administration with incredible 
illiness accepts as mediators 

committed in advance to 
exican methods and Mexican 
shes. 

“These nations, even when we 
fave mildly suggested stopping 
rganized murder in Mexico, 














fave protested against ‘any 





——_—— red Republic of the United 





Mterference by the great and 


‘* YES, GO AHEAD, BOYS; I'M LISTENING.” 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


is exactly the uninformed provin- 
ciality which has helped to breed 
South-American dislike of this 
country. It utterly loses sight 
of the vast progress of the great 
nations of South America and 
their present rank among the 
great and responsible Powers of 
the world. Their desire to do 
justice, to perform their inter- 
national obligations with strict 
regard to honor and right, can 
not be questioned. In the pres- 
ent recognition of a status of 
complete fellowship and equality 
with the United States, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Chile can be 
counted upon to meet our advan- 
ces with complete faith and 
cordiality.”’ 


The story of the offer and 
acceptance of mediation, which 
ehanged overnight the whole 
aspect of the Mexican situation, 
may be briefly retold as follows. 
On Saturday, April 25, Secre- 
tary Bryan received from the 
Washington representatives of 














PAY AS YOU ENTER. 
—Evans in the Baltimore American. 
THE INS AND 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, duly authorized by their Govern- 
ments to act, a tender of their “‘ good offices for the peaceful and 
friendly settlement of the conflict between the United States and 
” In his note accepting this offer President Wilson 
substituted for ‘‘ conflict between the United States and Mexico” 
the phrase ‘‘difficulty between the Government of the United 
States and those who now claim to represent our sister Republic 


Mexico. 


of Mexico.”’ He went on to say: 

“This Government hopes most earnestly that you may find 
those who speak for the several elements of the Mexican people 
willing and ready to discuss terms of satisfactory, and therefore 
permanent, settlement. ...... 

“This Government will be glad to take up with you for 
discussion in the frankest and most conciliatory spirit any pro- 
posals that may be authoritatively formulated, and will hope 
that they may prove feasible and prophetic of a new day of 
mutual cooperation and confidence in America. 

“Tt is, of course, possible that some act of aggression on the 
part of those who control the military forees of Mexico might 
oblige the United States to act to the upsetting of the hopes of 
immediate peace, but this does not justify us in hesitating to 
accept your generous suggestion. 

“*We shall hope for the best results within a time brief enough 
to relieve our anxiety lest ill-considered hostile demonstrations 
should interrupt negotiations and disappoint our hopes of 
peace.”’ 


Washington dispatches of the same date affirm that ‘‘the ‘only 
terms upon which the United States will agree to withdraw 
from Vera Cruz and regard reparation for Huerta’s attitude to 
this country as accomplished, as laid down to the representatives 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, include the unconditional 
abdication of General Huerta.”’ 

Almost immediately the anti-American demonstrations in 
Mexico City came to an end, American refugees who had been 
taken prisoners on their way to Vera Cruz were released, and the 


of 


crisis in our Mexican relations was unmistakably postponed, if 
not averted. In the courge of the next few days both Huerta 
and Carranza accepted “in principle’ the mediation offer of the 
three South-American nations, and Huerta agreed to an armistice 
between his troops and the United States forces. 

Meanwhile Villa’s protestations of confidence in and good will 
toward the United States continue, and in the opinion of our 
editorial observers the outlook for peace perceptibly brightens. 
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IT's HUERTA'S NEXT MOVE. a 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. pleas 
OUTS OF HUERTA’S IMBROGLIO WITH UNCLE SAME 
MADE CL 
A “100,000,000 NATION” ee 
a long time 


INCE the census figures for July, 1914, given out last week, 
are merely estimates ‘based on nothing but a calculation 
what the population of a city or State would be if its growth 

has been the same since 1910 as it was in the period betweel 
1900 and 1910,” some of the newspapers wonder what is th 
use of publishing them. But others, justifying the Boston Tram 
script’s observation that people like to study statistics of pop 
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and neck i 
adds that ‘ 
ulation, especially such as bear upon their own States and comfielative sta 
munities, find in the figures food for more or less reflection, anifand water-: 
grounds for belief that we are soon to be the world’s most popyfiSan Francis 
The censui 
experts tell us that there are 7,000,000 more people in this country 


than there were four years ago. 


lous nation, with our metropolis its chiefest city. A growtl 
papers. 7’) 
and Westc! 


Pork is 6,5( 


The population of continentd 
United States is supposed to have increased from 91,972,266 td 
98,781,324, and that of the United States and its poss 
from 101,748,269 to 109,021,992. This convinces the New York 
Evening Mail that ‘‘the mid-decade State and local enumeration 
for 1915 will show a population of upward of 100,000,000 fw 
the continental United States.” 


siomf—for Lond 
.. Certai 
he undispt 
The cens 


So we may now regard orf populatic 


selves as belonging to that “‘imperial class’”’ of nations whicfMincluding 
possess that population, consisting only of China, the Britis Cities 

Empire, and Russia; and ‘we are on the verge of the time WhéfNoy york _ 
America will loom as the true colossus of the modern world! Chicago . 32 
Yet in face of the problems confronting us, these fig — 


se 






should give us pause rather than stimulate our vanity.’”’ Ani 
the Troy Record, which expects to see more than 268,000, 
dwellers in the continental United States a century hence, thi 
that the wisdom of opposing oriental immigration will be se 
from a perusal of the census figures. 

At the same time, however, the New York Times would remill 
us of our duty to make worthy citizens of the throngs of imm 
grants coming and still to come: 





leveland. . 
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linneapolis 
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Ndianapolis 
ortland, O) 
Atlanta... . 
Richmond. . 
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‘Our growth is a splendid thing. . . . But we need a mutt 
plication of corrective forces and increased means for the 
lightenment of the ignorant immigrant.” 








In our cities there is scoffing at these ‘‘guesses” where thé 









show small cause for exultation, and complacency where thé 
justify local pride. But it is evident to the Philadelphia Reem 
that “‘there is to be no change in the front rank of cities | 
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“HOLD STILL, DOGGONE IT. HOLD STILL TILL I UNDO THIS! 

sue —Orr in the Nashville Tennessean. 
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1914 


5,333,537 
£393,325 
1,657,810 


734,667 
733,802 
639,431 
579,590 
564,878 
537,650 
454,112 
448,502 
438,914 
417,054 
402,175 
389,106 
361,221 
353,378 
343,466 
313,029 
293,921 
281,911 
259,413 
250,60t 
179,292 
134,917 
111,986 


[ADE CLEAR BY THE INSPIRED PENCIL OF TIlE 


along time. New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia will lead 
indefinitely, with St. Louis, Boston, and Cleveland fighting for 
ourth place, and Baltimore and: Detroit trailing close behind.” 
Boston is pleased with being credited with 733,802 inhabitants, 
which, as The Transcript notes, ‘‘brings us within a few hun- 
dreds of the figures allowed St. Louis and puts us almost neck 
and neck in the race for fourth place. 
adds that “‘no city has reason to feel better satisfied with her 
lative stand than Los Angeles, with her long-distance seaport 
and water-supply, for she is within less than ten thousand of 


The Boston daily 


A growth of 566,654 in four years pleases the New York 
apers. The Sun notes that with the inclusion of its New Jersey 
and Westchester suburbs ‘‘the estimated population of New 
fork is 6,501,000, which would be creeping very close to London 
for London’s 7,252,963 requires equal liberality in geography. 
.. Certainly the time is not remote when this city will be at 
he undisputed head of the world’s list.” 
The census bureau publishes a list of 60 American cities having 
h population of 100,000 or more. Among the most important 
including the 12 reserve-bank cities) are: 


1910 

4,766,883 
2,185,283 
1,549,008 
687,029 
670,585 
560,663 
558,485 
533,905 
465,766 
423,715 
416,912 
319,198 
373,857 
363,591 
347,469 
339,075 
331,069 
214,744 
237,194 
267,779 
248,38F 
233,650 
207,214 
154,839 
127,628 
92,104 
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SOMEBODY'S COMING TO HIS HOUSE. 


—French in the Chicago Record-Herald. 


AMERICAN CARTOONIST. 


THE ISSUE IN COLORADO 

HE DEFINITE REFUSAL of the Rockefeller interests 

to grant the request of the President of the United 

States to arbitrate the sanguinary strike in Colorado 
brings up again sharply the right of labor and capital to carry on 
private wars, with sieges, battles, and loss of life. The battles 
were supposedly between the strikers and the State militia, 
the latter trying to preserve the peace, but the Colorado Springs 
Gazette, which is on the spot, throws a vivid light on the charac- 
ter of the State troops when it remarks that ‘‘we must purge our 
militia of gun-fighters and murderers,’ and furthermore, ‘‘ we 
must take our militia away forever from the clutches of big 
interests.”’ The interests in the troubled district are considered 
largely under Standard Oil control; at any rate, Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., has undertaken to speak for them, and he bases 
his refusal to arbitrate on the familiar ground that he is cham- 
pioning the cause of the free American working man who does 
not want to be coerced into joining a union. This plea meets the 
approval of the entire conservative press, and if Mr. Rockefeller 
is making a straightforward fight for the open shop, says the 
Detroit Free Press, the suggested mediation or arbitration 
ean not ‘‘offer any hope of effectiveness.’’ As noted below, Mr. 
Rockefeller’s claim that unionism is the issue is denied at the 
headquarters of the United Mine Workers of America and on 
the floor of Congress, and his statement that all other grievances 


have been rectified is also contradicted. Meanwhile Federal 


troops are on the spot and a Congressional investigation will do 
as much or little as such efforts usually accomplish. 

The news accounts put the number of lives lost during the 
days of shooting and burning as high as 175 or as low as 72. 
This war, according to a Denver dispatch to the New York 
Herald, has cost the State of Colorado $750,000 in actual ex- 
penses and a business loss of more than $12,000,000. It has 
cost the United Mine Workers about $1,000,000, and the mine- 
owners $2,300,000 ‘‘in actual expense in fighting the strikers,” 
while their business loss is thought to amount to perhaps $10,- 
000,000. At the coroner’s inquest over the bodies of the twenty- 
five victims of the Ludlow battle, including fourteen children and 
two women, no evidence was brought out to show the immediate 
cause of the first shooting or the precise manner in which the tent 
colony was set on fire. A physician for the miners’ union and 








1100 





another witness testified that militiamen fired directly at a ranch- 
house in which women were sheltered. The doctor said that 
the fire began in the evening, died out, and ‘‘was renewed an 
hour and a half or two hours later by fire which seemed to 
break out in many places at once. The flames could not have 
leapt from tent to tent in the creation of this 
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time having thus been obtained, it may be utilized to consiig 
how to prevent recurrence of the troubles and to arrange. 
final settlement of the controversy. 

It was with such a settlement in mind that Chairman Fogg 
of the House committee, that has been investigating the Color 
strike situation, called on John D. Rock 

















blaze; the distances between were too great.” 
The next morning, when a few of the tents 
were left standing, the two witnesses ‘saw 
troops enter the colony with oil, and after 
saturating the tents which remained upright, 
ignite them.”” The Denver Rocky Mountain 
News prints half a dozen affidavits of men 
who saw the militia train their rifles and 
machine guns on the tents at Ludlow, and 
shoot at “‘anything they saw move, even a 
dog.” 
shot was fired by any one from the tent 
colony, or near thé tents”; ‘“‘the few men 
who had guns went away to other places, 
and there was no excuse to shoot into the 


























According to these accounts, “‘not a 


” 


These accounts are credited by the 
editors of such Colorado dailies as the Den- 


tents. 





ver Express, Times, Rocky Mountain News, 
The Pueblo 
Chieftain, on the other hand, declares that 
the strikers began the shooting, that ‘‘the 


and Colorado Springs Gazette. 


first man killed was a Colorado militiaman,”’ 
and that the balance of the fighting was by 
the 
And the representatives of the 


the militiamen on the defensive, not 


offensive. 
mine operators, in their statement refusing 
gone 


to arbitrate, assert that no child or “‘woman beyond 


was killed by rifle fire, nor did the soldiers 








ELIAS M. AMMONS, 


The Governor of Colorado, who ad- 
mitted that the strike situation had 
his control and was 
forced to send for Federal aid. 


feller, Jr. Mr. Rockefeller declares ina» 
statement that ‘‘Dr. Foster was unable 
make any suggestion which did not inyol 
the unionizing of the mines or the submiggi 
of that question to arbitration.” “jy 
showed the doctor that all of the points whi¢ 
are claimed to be at issue, with the exee 























tion of unionizing the camps, the Colory 
Fuel and Iron Company had voluntarj 
granted to its employees long before {yi 
strike was called or talked of.” But x 
unionize “‘at the behest, not of our ep 
ployees, less than 10 per cent. of who 





were union men, but at the demand of g 
would involve, said Mi ' 
Rockefeller, ‘‘a matter of principle whi 
we could not concede or arbitrate.” Andy 
went on to make his position perfectly clear: 


outside body,” 





vorkers of t 
inalienable 1 


, . . interference, 
““We do not question the right of ay — 


workmen to freely associate themselves ; 
unions for the furtherance of their comm 
and legitimate interests, but we do assa 
the equal right of an individual to work ip 
dependently of a union if he so elects. W 
are contending against the right of unions i 
impose themselves upon an _ industry }j 
force, by assault, and murder, and »n 
against the right of men to organize fq 
their mutual benefit.” 


“Tt would 
‘to state m 
he principle 
union if he 
ploy such a * 

“Whether 
t is clearly 
American hz 
compulsory 
the man wh¢ 















the 
presence of non-combatants where the strikers had concealed 
them.” 


know of, or have reason to suspect, 


The coming of United States troops at the request of Governor 
Ammons seems to have been welcomed by the strike leaders, the 
operators, and the distracted State, county, and local officials. 
It is no less welcome to the newspapers of the country, which 
have been venting editorial pity,"wrath, and contempt upon the 
That the 
troops will succeed in disarming the strikers and mine guards 
is generally admitted, and, as certain editors point out, they will 
handle the situation as neutrals, whereas the State militia have 
been freely accused of siding with the operators. A breathing- 


State of Colorado, its people, and its government. 


If the Colorado Fuel and Iron Compay “arn 
efend him 
bgainst intir 
And Mr. 
wins him hi 
ronservative 
vew York 


‘ommerce a 


were to submit to the unionizing of its camps, continues Mi 
Rockefeller, ‘all of its loyal, non-union employees, number 
several thousands,’’ would “be thrown out of employment w 
less willing to submit as individuals to union dictation.” Bil 
he holds that 
tance,” for it “affects every working man throughout this land” 











“the issue is not one of merely local im 








“Surely, no thinking man ean ask, much less expect, that ¥ 
will abandon our own employees and the cause of the work 
of the entire country because violence and wholesale slaught 
are brought about by an element which has come to rege 
itself as above and beyond the reach of the law. 

‘Are the labor-unions, representing a small minority of th 


ic Ledger. 








'ribune is 
‘what all t 
about” “‘if 
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pnd if “the 





































FUNERAL OF THE LUDLOW VICTIMS AT TRINIDAD. 
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said } View of the flame-swept tent-colony of striking miners, where men, women, and children were shot, burned, and suffocated. 
] & ay 


THE MORNING AFTER AT LUDLOW. 
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e.”’ Andh 
tly clear: 
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yn Compal 
ntinues Miefend him against violence and 
ngainst intimidation.” 

And Mr. Rockefeller’s stand 
wins him high praise from such 
onservative journals as_ the 
ew York Sun and Journal of 
‘ommerce and Philadelphia Pub- 
ic Ledger. But the New York 
Tribune is inclined to wonder 
‘what all this bitter warfare is 
pbout” “if there is no discrim- 
nation against union miners,” 
pnd if “the other demands of the 
trikers have all been conceded.” 
Certain facts brought out in 
he news dispatches, shortly af- 
et the publication of-the Rocke- 
eller statement, seem to the 
‘ew York Globe to be ‘squarely 
gainst’”” Mr. Rockefeller’s ‘“‘justi- 
ying defense” that. ‘‘ he is 
maintaining at great cost the 
open-shop’ principle.’’ — For 
Instance, officers of the United 
ine Workers declare that 
he question of unionizing the 
fines is not the issue and an- 
hounce that the strike can be set- 
ed ‘if Mr. Rockefeller’s repre- 
fntatives will meet the repre- 
fntatives of their employees, to 
djust grievances and “ to enter 
nto an agreement by which 
individual grievances can be ad- 


, numbering 
loyment wu 
ution.” Bu 
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this land” 


ect, that 
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10rity of th 

















workers of the country, to be sustained in their disregard of the 
inalienable right of every American citizen to work without 
interference, whether he be a union or a non-union man? 
“Tt would be difficult,’’ comments the New York Evening Post, 
‘to state more impressively the principle of ‘the open shop’— 
he principle that a workman shall be free to remain outside the 
nion if he chooses, and that an employer shall be free to em- 
ploy such a workman.”’ It continues: 

“Whether one thinks it a good principle or a bad principle, 
t is clearly a fundamental principle, and one upon which any 
American has a right to act. Until the closed shop is made 
sompulsory by law—and we are a long, long way from that— 
heman who conducts an open shop is entitled to protection 

mid it is the duty of the Government under which he lives to 


9»? 


justed as they may arise in the future.’ 





’ 


On the floor of the House 


of Representatives, Congressman Keating, of Colorado, declared 
one day last week that the domination of the Rockefellers in 
the strike district had ‘“‘made it practically impossible to en- 
foree laws and protect human life.” He called the attention 
of Congress to the fact that the very grand jury which last 


fall indicted leaders of the miners’ union for violation of the 


Sherman Law reported that State laws have not been properly 




















A VAIN REFUGE. 


One of the pits at Ludlow in which women and children 
sought shelter from the fire of rifles and machine guns, only 
to die from suffocation when the tents were burned. 








enforced; that coal companies have controlled county officers; 
that many camp-marshals have exercised arbitrary powers and 
have “‘brutally assaulted miners,’’ who ‘“‘can not complain of 
real grievances without being discharged.’ Also, that ‘‘ the 
scrip system is still in effect, and miners feel under an unjust 


obligation to trade at the 
company’s stores because of the 
attitude of mine superintendents 
in denying the miners check 
weighmen to see that the miners 
got full credit for the coal sent 
out of the shafts.”’ 

Colorado, her papers admit, 
has a task before her. According 
to the Pueblo Chieftain: 

“It is a question of good citi- 
zenship against the domination 
of a poor, ignorant, and misled 
lot of foreigners now in the hills 
with guns, and their champions 
and generals, the muckrakers of 
Colorado. os ae 

“The first thing of considera- 
tion is the restoration of peace 
and order, the establishment of 
human and property liberties 
in the southern coal-field. When 
that is done then the less im- 
portant question of the settle- 
ment of differences between em- 
ployee and employer can be 
calmly considered.” 

The Colorado City Argus ad- 
mits that ‘if ever a State gov- 
ernment has shown utter inca- 
pacity for preserving peace and 
protecting its own citizens from 
lawlessness,: the present govern- 
ment of this State has shown 
it in the strike situation in its 
southern coal-fields.”’ 
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END OF A 23-YE AR:OLD LAWSUIT rights, and that only death will stop him: from: taking UP legy 


cudgels against the persons he believes are responsible for the 
HE' SETTLEMENT in the New York courts of a law- ®Ward of the small amount.” 
suit rivaling the famous case of Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce As the newspapers tell the story, Messrs. Donnelly aj 
in Dickens’s ‘‘Bleak House,” gives, point to all the McArdle were brothers-in-law and partners in the iron busine, 
efforts now on foot to lessen the law’s delays and simplify In 1891, after business reverses, trouble arose over the precig 
judicial procedure. We have smiled over the suit which ruined nature of a certain bill of sale, which brought the partnership j 


a 


the Jarndyce family, remarks the Brooklyn Eagle, taking it for anend. Donnelly sued. The list of dismissals, orders for poy PIR 
granted “that our own courts could not tolerate any parallel.” trials, and appeals as enumerated by The Herald is confusing 8 
But the case of Donnelly vs. McArdle, which has just been enough for the non-legal mind. The shooting episode of 1gy Th 
decided by the court of last resort in New York, has been pending _ said to be the first occurrence of the kind in a New York cour. of it in All 













treaty it v 
like to hoi 
the Power 
rebellion n 
and Italia 
ters worse 


for twenty-three years. During that time, according to the room, would have done credit to the wildest days of the We 
New York Herald, there have been ten trials. Forty-five or of the ‘“‘feud” region. 

judges, 95. lawyers, and 249 witnesses have been involved; In this case, which it looks upon as illustrating the pos, 
the case has outlived 17 of these judges, 13 of the lawyers, and _ bilities in all damage cases, the Columbus Dispatch finds oy 
42 of the witnesses. Mr. Donnelly gets final confirmation of explanation for much of the opposition to workmen’s compeng. 
a judgment of $48,000 in his favor, but he has spent $186,000 tion laws: 
































in counsel fees. The litigation, he is quoted as saying, ‘‘has a : F : : requests a 
arene ha ; : ; Delay makes business for lawyers and professional juron eS 

wrecked his life.” But if The Herald is to be believed, he is | defeats many a just claim because of the inability of th rule, such 
not through yet. As we read in its account of the case: injured complainant to carry it through the courts. It detracgm tain of he 
from the rule of justice by giving an undue advantage to thas W. Pembe 


‘**Both of the contestants have grown gray in the bitter feud, 
and spent most of their fortunes in an effort to best each other. 
The decision finds them virtually poor, but with the bitterness 
born of their earlier hatred fanned into fresh flame by the added 
grimness of passing years. Both seem ready to leap again into 


wealthy and withholding from the injured, because he is poor 
the relief that should be his. Nothing is more sorely needa 
than prompter justice. Donnelly got his $48,000 by payig 
out four dollars for every one received. If he was entitle 


the Ang!o- 
in the Lo 
tolerable « 


age nee a0 the slichtest le to the money, he should have got it without expense. The der the ba 
e —_ foes a! . e — n wre nana came ee same is true of damage claims of every sort. The justice thi and tells 
n attempted murder in a court-room, pistols Crawn In the must thus be bought or must be fought for until life is wreck Kine. Wil 
streets of Albany, the expenditure of vast sums of money, and the ie Sar a 9 ng, 
: - or gone is no justice at all. 
array of eminent counsel in the fight are several of the features more than 
that have made the case stand out prominently in the history And the Brooklyn Eagle comments on the settlement of thiff ruler being 
of New York jurisprudence. 1 Big 
, * egg : long-drawn out case: SS 
“**Tt’s my life,’ Mr. Donnelly once remarked, just after he . Pasha 
was arraigned on a charge of attempting to shoot Mr. McArdle ‘*Perhaps civilization may some time evolve a system @ “ Abune 
in 1894. jurisprudence that will absolutely prevent any such procrasti 


many sot 


‘“**T win, but I lose,’ was his comment Friday when a telegram tion of justice. A jury left free to act without any apped ties ini 1 


came from Albany telling him that he received only 4vhat he could have settled the Donnelly claim in fifteen minutes, anf 


: x : Sage ~ me Albania p 
termed ‘a paltry $48,000.’ had it over with. It is the appeals that make justice fareic plight Fu 
‘*Mr. Donnelly now threatens to sue several persons inter- without, on the average, making it any more exact than it wo bring prc 


ested in the case, who, he alleges, have wronged him. He says’ be without them. That is apparent enough to every man wi 


a ecg : : ; os they mak 
he has spent the best part of his life in an effort to obtain his is not a lawyer. 
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TOPICS IN 


VERA Crvz is now pretty well Fletcherized.—Chattanooga Times. 


BRIEF 


THE Mexican Federals are sorely in need of a new manager.—Roches 
Post-Express. 











“A BC” pIPLOMACY ought to be congenial at Washington.— Wall Street P 
Journal COLORADO upholds the doctrine of State rights with a war of her om 
— Wall Street Journal. 
AGGRESSIVE action is a more alluring alliteration than watchful waiting. . anal 
—New York Mail . WILL the A. B. C. Powers be able to get around the Zapatistas’ 
a ‘ , Springfield Republican. 









“TIRED business men"’ is no figure of speech in legislative matters. 


" . THERE will not be any real war until the Missouri mule arrives on tt 
Wall Street Journal. 


ground.—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


Don't forget, tho, that Clean-up Week also offers its opportunity to SECRETARY DANIELS may be able to make the Navy take water, that qua 
patriots.—Syracuse Herald. Huerta can’t.— Washington Herald. With rese 








certain at 





COLORADO labor apparently is of the opinion that money should not talk SECRETARY DANIELS may object to his dry Navy taking any Mexi 





















back.— Wall Street Journal. port.—Memphis Commercial Appeal. ed at 0. 
anians 
THE English will also note that none of our army or naval officers are THERE is much work that another kind of A B C League could profita tack on tI 
resigning. —St. Louis Globe Democrat. do in Mexico.—St. Louis Globe Democrat. with loss 
CHARGE O'SHAUGHNESSY will welcome the relief from his daily grind of GENERAL Coxey's army is still marching on to Washington, carefilj guns in t! 
delivering ultimatums.—Rochester Post Express. avoiding the recruiting offices en route.—Boston Transcript. There is | 
2 meena : ‘ rae ca ifs ty of the ( 
THE Constitution follows the Flag, but whether the Constitutionalists _IF everything comes out now perhaps we shall discover what John th : 
will or not of course is another question.—Syracuse Herald. did while he was in Mexico.— Marshalltown Times-Republican. emeel v 
. af are well 
Let us hope that by 2015 at least, we shall be celebrating one hundred AT that we can not deny General Huerta the right to a sardonic smi 1), drille 
years of peace on the Rio Grande border.—New York World when he thinks of the situation in Colorado.— St. Louis Republic. many ti 
‘ : —l 4 y tin 
_ MAYBE Huerta thought he could get gay with the United States and get THE Antisaloon League may point with pride to the victory F ous quest 
away with it because the Colqnel is not at home.—Knozville Sentinel. prohibition Navy over the forces of Huerta, the inebriate.—Nas the Grea 


Southern Lumberman. tain Ital 


oring th 
should | 
other y 


MANY a man now shouting “On to Mexico City!" will conceal his 
assets when the collector comes around for the war taxes.—New York Sun. IT might be worse. What if the Interstate Commerce Com 
were asked to decide whether our marines in Mexico needed more 
THE tendency toward belligerency in the month of April may be a munition?— Wall Street Journal. 
holdover from the regular spring brimstone treatment of youthful days.— 


ssid 








Washington Post. THE next step in the mediation program will probably be the effort 00 Epirotes 
part of some fool editor to get off something about the Argentine-Bra 
THE conviction of a Boston butcher on the charge of using sawdust Chile diplomatic Effort Flabbergasts General Huerta, and so on throlt This 






in his sausage eliminates at least one market for the utilization of lumber the alphabet. But we defy any of them to start at z and work it ba 
by-products.— Nashville Southern Lumberman. ward.— Wanders Arbenbdlatt. 
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Greeks and lying partly in Greece and partly in Albania. 

The part of it in Greece is happy and contented; the part 
of it in Albania feels much the same as Texas might if by some 
treaty it were thrust under the rule of Mexico. 
like to hoist the Greek flag, but 


Fox is a region of the Balkan peninsula inhabited by 

















Epirus would 











A HOME-RULE CRY IN THE BALKANS 














Epirus proceeds to ask what the Epirotes are fighting for, and 
replies: 


“They are not asking for justice. That, of course, would be 
union with Greece. But that they regard as hopeless. All 
they now beg for are the guaranties of a tolerable existence. 
They plead for some such form 








the Powers forbid it, and open 
rebellion might bring in Austrian 
and Italian armies to make mat- 
ters worse. So, we read, Epirus 
requests a certain form of home 
rule, such as Austria gives cer- 
tain of her dependencies. Mr. 
W. Pember Reeves, chairman of 
the Ang!o-Hellenic League, states 
in the London Chronicle the in- 
tolerable condition of Epirus un- 
der the barbaric rule of Albania, 
and tells us that Albania’s new 
King, William of Wied, is little 
more than a figure-head, the real 
ruler being the bandit chief, Essad 
Pasha. He writes: 
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“Abundant testimony from 
many sources of the state of 


























ry 4 of home rule as in the Austrian 
Empire is granted to more than 
one province. They propose 
that northern Epirus should be 
divided into two administrative 
distriets under Dutch officers to 
be appointed by Prince William. 
They have offered to be a part 
of Albania, to pay taxes, to let 
their local gendarmerie be under 
Dutch officers, and to include 
the Albanian language in the 
curriculum of their schools. On 
the other hand, they ask that 
their Dutch governors should be 
advised by local councils, that 
the Greek schools, churches, and 
municipal franchises should be 
respected, and that their gendar- 
merie and militia should be part- 
ly Greek. Above all, they ask 
for a local Parliament owning 
allegiance, of course, to Prince 
William. These terms are, | 

















affairs in northern Epirus and in 
Albania proper shows into what 
plight the same Great Powers 
bring provinces of whose fate 
they make themselves the arbi- 
ters, and where the agents of some 
of them are ever busy. The condition of Albania itself is one of 
sheer anarchy. In northern Epirus the Provisional Govern- 
ment set up by the inhabitants holds most of the west and the 
center. The northeast is mainly in the hands of Albanians, 
some supporting Prince William, some hoisting Turkish colors. 
Certain posts are still held by Greek troops, which Mr. Veni- 
zlos hesitates to withdraw. Their presence there hinders the 
Kpirotes from expelling the Albanians from the Kaza of Koritza, 
a contingeney which the Greek 
Government, for diplomatic rea- 




















and partly in Albania. 








































































WHERE THE BALKAN HOME-RULERS ARE ACTIVE. 


Epirus was divided by the Powers and was left partly in Greece 
The Epirotes in Albania declare they will 
never be ruled by the Albanian ‘‘savages’’ and demand autonomy. 


believe, in substance those which 
they asked for last month and 
which were conveyed to Prince 
William by his agent, Major 
Thompson, after a _ visit to 
Epirus. Prince William’s Al- 
banian advisers rejected them. There at this moment the 
matter rests.” 


An interesting paragraph of his letter is devoted to a com- 
parison between Epirus and Ulster, in which we read that these 
‘unfortunate Epirotes, an educated, civilized people, are being 
foreed under the rule of Moslem savages, whose chief industry 


is professional brigandage.’’ That 








sons, seems anxious toavoid. The 
telegraph to Koritza was cut a 
fortnight ago, so all news from 
that quarter must be accepted 
with reserve. There has been a 
certain amount of fighting, nota- 
bly at Odritzani, where the Al- 
banians, after trying a night at- 
tack on the Epirotes, were beaten 
with loss and left two machine 
guns in the hands of the victors. 
There is no question of the abili- 
ty of the Greek Epirotes to defend 
themselves against Albania. They 
are well armed and outnumber 
the drilled. Albanian gendarmerie 
many times. A much more seri- 
ous question for them is the will of 
the Great Powers. Already cer- 
tain Italian newspapers are clam- 
oring that international forces 
should be used in Epirus—in 
other words, that the Greek 



































differentiates them from Carson’s 
followers in Ireland: 


“Tt is usual to compare the 
ease of the Epirotes with that of 
the Ulster Protestants, but the 
analogy, tho by no means fanci- 
ful, is anything but exact. No- 
body proposes—at the dictation 
of Austria and Italy—to expel 
the Ulster Protestants from the 
British Empire, or to put them 
under a foreign flag. Ulster has 
not been proclaimed a part of 


some savage country, say Mo- 
rocco. No one has suggested 


that her people should eall them- 
selves Arabs or Abyssinians, that 
they should lose the protection 
of the British Army or fleet, cr 
be regarded as aliens by ‘the 
British Parliament. They are 
not to be ruled by a German 
Prince, or deprived of votes and 











Epirotes should be shot down.” 









ALBANIA'S FUTURE. Parliamentary institutions. The 
a Lot : MoTHER EvROPE—‘‘I really cannot make these discordant ele- Irish Nationalists may have 
This enthusiastic friend of ments mix.” 


—Graecia (Paris). their faults, but they are civilized 
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Christians. The roughest of them are not brutal bandits 
whose. hands during the last eighteen months have been 
red with the blood‘of Ulster peasants. 


to Essad Pasha. I would invite you and any fair-minded reader 


of yours interested in the matter to inquire into Essad Pasha’s * 


record. When they have ascertained it they will, I am con- 
vineed, agree that in refusing-to place themselves, their wives, 
children, and property under the despotic rule of such a person, 
the Epirotes are only striving for the primary rights of- man. 
For Essad Pasha is just now thé virtual ruler of Albania, in so 
far as Albania has a ruler at all.’ 





TURKISH PERSECUTION OF GREEKS 


TOUCH of grim irony appears in Turkey’s preparations 
for the expected war with Greece over the Egean 
Islands. Money must be raised to buy and equip 
a fleet, and as many wealthy Greek merchants are living in 
Turkey they are-being made to contribute heavily for the war 
on their homeland.  In:-the:case of the poorer Greeks, we read, 
a simpler course is followed, the Turks taking everything they 
have and advising them to go home. A few months ago Turkey 
bought a dreadnought that was building for Brazil. Greece 
followed by acquiring a cruiser building for China, and a few 
days ago ordered a 24,000-ton battle-ship of a French company, 
to be delivered in 1916. These preparations show what eventual- 
ities the two governments have in view. Our information re- 
garding the persecution of Greeks in Turkey ie from the Ekkle- 
siastike Aletheia, a Greek organ published in Constantinople, 
which says: 


“The news arriving from the provinces of Asia Minor and 
Thrace continues to paint in darkest¢eolors the status of otr 
compatriots, the destruction and almost the radical extermina- 
tion of whom forms the fair goal of the endeavors of certain 
patriots in these latter days, who wish to show. their patrictic 
zeal. Their aim is clear: it is to weaken the Greek Orthodox 
element and compel the Greeks to emigrate. The means used 
ciffer in Asia and Europe according-to the situation. In Asia 
Minor where the Greek population holds the threads of economic 
life and grows by trading, they are trying to strike it at the very 


source of its social existence by proclaiming against it a most 
inhuman boycott, and compelling it to furnish contributions far 


beyond its means for the Ottoman fleet. The bigoted outery 
against our commercial class is heard everywhere; and the press 
sounds the toesin against those who are represented as plotting 
against their Moslem neighbors. Persons of the lowest sort are 
gathered and set against Greek shops, and these insult the 
guileless Moslems who trade with them, threatening them with 
all sorts of evils if they do not cut off all relation with Greeks. 
And the astonishing thing is that the local authorities in some 
places look on heedless at what is done or content themselves 
with platonic assurances that things will quiet down or with 
saying they are not suitable; while in many others they take 
a share in this business and even head the movement.” 





ALBANIA, THE SPINNING TOP OF THE POWERS. 


—© Ulk (Berlin). 
ALBANIA’S 
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The position of things is even worse in Thrace, where wa 
made its saddest havoc. The Greek editor in the Turkis) 
capital gives-a touching and pathetic account of the SCenes 
through which he passed, and the following details help us tp 
realize how terrible were the ravages of the late struggle, whoy 
spoils the Turk is now trying to seize: 


‘“‘In eastern Thrace, where because of the catastrophes of th 
war there is no business life, the destructive contest is carried 
on in a briefer fashion by the simpler method of merely stealing 
the belongings of the Greeks, who are bluntly told withoy 
cireumlocution that their only hope of safety lies in leaving-thejr 
homes. Moslem refugees are being settled in Greek Orthodox 
villages; they drive out the owners from their very houses and 
fields, and take possession of these, steal their belongings and 
strip them in every possible way. Furthermore the eon. 
pulsory collections for the fleet, carried on beyond all limit— 
for from one poor village of thirty houses they gathered sixty 
liras—the beatings, ill-treatment of every sort, false accusations, 
and’ imprisonments of the leading men so as to frighten the 
rest, and the altogether atrocious action of the lesser gover. 
ment officials are all signs of this same situation; and there js 
also the chronic question of amnesty, with :ts accompanying 
daily imprisonments and releases and second imprisonments and 
transfers from prison to prison.” 





FEMINISM IN CLEOPATRA’S LAND 


HE CRY for emancipated and educated women is 

rapidly traveling from the Eastern to the Westem 

Orient. It has lately been taken up by Egypt, and has 
so appealed to the nobility of the country that the mother of 
the reigning Khedive has gathered around herself the women 
notables of her race and the prominent foreign women in Cairo 
and formed them into the ‘‘Women’s Edueational Union,” 
whose avowed objects are thus stated in the press: 


“1. To unite in a common band women of all nationalities 
interested in education, and thus promote the cause of female 
education. 

‘2. To assist mothers and teachers to understand the best 
principles of education, and afford them opportunities for eon- 
sultation and cooperation, so that the wisdom and experience 
of each may be profitable to all. 

‘**3. To provide for this purpose lectures dealing with educa- 
tion in its physical, mental, and moral aspects. 

‘4. To afford to girls and young women who have been well- 
educated an opportunity of maintaining an interest in in- 
tellectual and literary matters, and to publish for that purpose 
a magazine dealing with educational subjects in a language 
understood by the majority.” 


Commenting on the formation of this influential associa- 
tion, The African Times and Orient Review (London), an orgal 


of young Orientals, ably conducted by Duse Mahomed, a 
Egyptian Nationalist, says: 














AFRAID OF HIS SHADOW. 
—Kikeriki (Vienna). 
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MAYA INDIANS IN THE MEXICAN REBEL ARMY USING BOWS AND ARROWS. 






























Copyrighted by the International News Service. 





U. 8. JACKIES READING THE WAR NEWS, PERCHED ON A 12-INCH GUN OF THE “‘WYOMING.” 
A STRANGE CONTRAST: MEXICAN 


AND UNITED STATES WEAPONS. 








“The spread of education in Egypt has convinced the leaders 
of thought that the physical and moral elevation of their race 
and the advancement of their country are in a great measure 
dependent on the physical and moral elevation of the women 
and their emancipation from the trammels which custom, 
rather than religion, has imposed on them. As the men become 
more educated they are desirous of finding women of equal 
intellectual attainments for their life companions, and this is 
leading to monogamy, especially among the higher and titled 
classes. The vernacular press has energetically supported the 
movement for the abolition of the veil and the emancipation 
of women, and a general change in public opinion is easily 
perceptible. 

“This Women’s Educational Union is only one of the more 
prominent, results of this mental movement, and it is intended 
to give practical effect to its ideas by supplementing the ex- 
isting schools for girls, the accommodation of which is already 
Unequal to the demand. But it is felt that the edu sation of 
girls should be earried further than is now possible, and that 


facilities should also be afforded for the further prosecution of 
their studies to those whose arly marriage had prematurely 
stopt their education.” 


Mr. Duse Mohamed adds that “there is every sign that the 
society will meet with the success it so well deserves’’ since 
it is designed to supply a need universally felt among literate 
Egyptians who want to associate with intellectual and emanci- 
pated women. 


CUBA ON OUR MEXICAN POLICY 


T IS FITTING that Cuba should answer those erities of the 
United States who see only a thinly veiled form of piracy 
in our occupation of Mexican soil. The very same accusa- 

tion was made in 1898, by the Continental press, many will 

The United States 

flag, once up, would never come down, they averred in much 

But it did 

come down, and Cuba views our acts in Mexico in the light of its 


remember, when our forces went to Cuba. 
the same tone we now hear about our flag in Mexico. 


own experience. We have quoted from time to time the com- 
ment of Latin-American papers which have breathed suspicion 
and fear of North-American motives, but we find in El Mundo, 


of Havana, a strong statement in favor of our attitude. It says: 

“There is no reason for supposing that the United States 
intend to oecupy Mexico permanently, much less to suspect 
that they purpose annexing it and incorporating it in the Union. 
We ought to throw away that solution of the question at:once. 
The United States, of course, have quite sufficient strength to 
conquer Mexico, but it is merely ignorance and a certain spirit 
of quixotism in the Union that would lead the country to claim 
Mexico. Nor do we believe that the republican colossus of 
North America would determine to appropriate Mexico. Sucha 
course would cause alarm and indignation through the whole of 
Latin America. The protests on the part of these southern 
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Latin States would be strong and even dangerous. Therefore, 


we repeat that there is no reason whatever to believe that this 
powerful Anglo-Saxon Republic contemplates the permanent 


occupation of Mexico.” 


The writer continues with a tribute to President Wilson for 
the fine spirit he has shown throughout the dispute, and con- 
trasts it with the spirit of the Old-World Powers: 


“The United States are not going to act as England did in 
Egypt; nor as France has acted in Tunis; nor as Italy has acted 
in Tripoli. The United States will not indulge in the Moroccan 
intrigues of France and Spain. Mexico shall preserve her in- 
dependence; Mexico shall continue to be a republic. It is quite 
impossible to think that the United States will assume a military 
occupation of the territory which is to be permanent in character. 
President Wilson has declared that he will give to the Mexiean 
people an opportunity of passing their own laws and founding a 
government, organic, firm, and stable.” 


South America is then reminded of the benefits the Monroe 
Doctrine has conferred upon it. Europe has kept its hands off 
the great republics of the southern continent because of the 


force exercised by this American policy, and, in fact: 


‘Without that Doctrine, which is really the center of the 
independence of such republics as Brazil, Argentina, and Peru, 
it is quite possible that the governments of Europe would have 
invaded the rights of these Latin peoples. Europe has appro- 
priated the territory of Egypt, the territories of North Africa, 
Tunis and Tripoli, Morocco, and the country of the Boers. Japan 
has also taken Korea into its charge. Such invasion and appro- 
priation have been possible because the peoples who were thus 
despoiled did not enjoy the protection of a Monroe Doctrine, 
which would have saved them from foreign invasion as the 
Spanish Americans have been saved.” 


The editor of El Mundo sums up in the following terms some 
of the beneficial results of our policies in this hemisphere: 


‘Tf it had not been for the Monroe Doctrine the Latin republics 
would have been involved in horrible and shameful domestic 
convulsions, and would have been debarred from establishing 
firm and just governments and from cultivating that material 
and intellectual advancement which is the bulwark of their 
nationality. As it happens, these republics have become 
formidable and respected throughout the world. This is evi- 
denced in the present national character of Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile. There is an exception in the case of Mexico. Itisa 
pity that the Don Quixotes of Mexico have induced its Govern- 
ment to resist the United States. These recalcitrants are just 
as witless as those in Spain who in 1898 undertook the same 
policy of resistance, believing in their childish way that they 
were able to conquer the United States, immense as was its popula- 
tion, its wealth, its fleet, and its vast resources. We Cubans, 
while in our heart we deplore the actual conflict, nevertheless 
owe a debt of gratitude to the United States, without whose 
assistance Cuba would be to-day the effete colony of a European 
monarchy.’’—Translation made for Tur Literary DiGeEst. 





HISTORY AS WRITTEN IN RUSSIA—The following 
extract from a text-book of history for secondary schools in 
Russia, written by M. Ilajavski, is published in the London 
Star as an example of the kind of education imparted to the 
Russian people by a paternal Government: 


‘‘Louis XVI. was a peaceable and gentle monarch who in 
the course of his long reign showed himself particularly skilful 
in finding expert Ministers of Finance. Loved and honored by 
his people, the aged monarch died suddenly after a glorious 
reign, as the result of a fit of apoplexy. He was succeeded by 
his son, Louis XVII., who was obliged to conduct several wars, 
wherein the captain of his,ghosts, the royal marshal, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, conquered a great part of Europe for his king. 
Napoleon, however, abused his power and made a public attempt 
to rebel against his liege lord and to compass his own ambitious 
ends. Under the leadership of Alexander I., King and Auto- 
erat of all the Russias, the general was deposed, deprived of 
all his honors and dignities and all claim to pension. He was 
banished to St. Helena.” 
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A WOOD-CUTTERS’ FAMINE IN RUSSIA 


HE DEFORESTATION of Russia is progressing rapidly, 
we are told by Mr. Menshikov, of the Novoye Vremya 
(St. Petersburg). The immense forests which covere 
the greater part of that country are fast disappearing under the 
merciless ax of the timber merchant and speculator, and the 
Russian people are being deprived of one of the most essential 
means of sustaining life in the north—fire-wood. Already the 
cost of this most vital necessity has doubled in places which wer 
considered immune from wood famine. 














Even Moscow, we are 
told, suffered from lack of it last winter, and some publie and 
charitable institutions, such as hospitals, foundlings’ homes, 
ete., were not sufficiently heated. If one is to remember that 
nearly the whole of Russia uses wood for heating the houses jp 
the long winter months, the significance of the problem which 
the Government will have to face appears in its true light. To 
quote Mr. Menshikov: 


‘For many years, for whole decades, we took no notice of 
the destruction of the forests. On the contrary, the ruling 
class, the nobility, hastened to sell out their wooded properties 
rather than be compelled to sell the land. Those who sold 
their forests usually did so for trifling sums, giving the brokers 
an opportunity of earning 300, 500, and even 1,000 per cent, 
on their capital. Those who did not sell their own encouraged 
the destruction of their neighbors’ forests, wisely supposing 
that the remaining ones would rise in price. In the end the 
deforestation of the country assumed threatening proportions, 
and when the clamor raised by the press aad learned bodies and 
chiefly by the landed proprietors themselves became unbear- 
able, the Government introduced a forest-conservation law. 
But, like the majority of our laws, the conservation was left to 
the will of God. With the shrewdness of the brokers and the 
dishonesty of the common citizen, for centuries trained in the 
art of circumventing the law, forest conservation has in many 
places been turned into an amusing comedy. The destruction 
of the forests, even now, goes on in full blast, and the most im- 
portant of elements which guard the very possibility of man’s 
existence in the North—the forests which yield fuel—are 
rapidly disappearing. What would you say if the English 
should be deprived of the sea, or Switzerland of her mountains? 
You would say that their end had @ome. And fire-wood must be 
considered just as vitally necessary to Russia as the sea is to the 
English and the mountains to Switzerland. One may regret 
the disappearance of timber, but that can in a large degree be 
replaced by brick, iron, and other construction materials. 
But fuel in the north, in the form of fire-wood, can not be 
ee 

‘*We take a paper view of the country, and seeing on paper 
millions of acres of woodland, we feel quite at.ease: we have 
been and still are the richest country in wood. This may be 
true, but then our forests have remained only in the north. . .. 
The whole western Russia, recently covered with immense 
forests, the central provinces, are completely bared; and even 
such regions as Novgorod, Olonetzk, Vologda, are being gradually 
affected. The forests which covered Russia were her natural 
cloak, serving to warm the people and rendering it possible for 
them to live in the North. Before our very eyes Russia’s cloak 
is being removed these last fifty years, and our nation remains 
naked in the midst of a frozen desert. There is a great demand 
for timber and fire-wood both in Russia and abroad. ... 
Speculation in forest land goes on wherever there has remained a 
shred of the past riches. The conservation laws are being 
evaded with the greatest care.” 


Mr. Menshikov concludes with the following burst of pessi- 
mistic but patriotic eloquence, whose bitterness seems coll- 
pletely justified by the condition he describes: 


‘‘Devoid of its wooded cover, the soil is losing its moisture, 
the lakes and rivers are drying up; from under the surface barrel 
sands appear, and man, deprived of fuel, deprived of the prod- 
ucts of the natural garden of God, must either degenerate, like 
the Siberian savages, or flee from Russia. Our nation does 
both. It degenerates, or more correctly, freezes like a southern 


plant brought to the north, and those who are more resolute flee § 


from their fatherland to Siberia, Turkestan, Canada, Australia, 
Argentina.”’—Translation made for Tur Literary Diaest. 
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HOW ANIMALS KEEP RIGHT SIDE UP 


LL ANIMALS, from man down to the simplest forms 
of life, are able to keep their balance. 
sense that distinguishes 


these directions. 
derangement of this sense. In 
man it is located in part of the 
inner ear, and all through the 
animal kingdom it seems to be 
intimately related to the sense 
of hearing—insomuch that in 
many cases its special 
was long thought to be an ear. 
In an article adapted from 
Die Umschau for The Scientific 
American Supplement (New York, 
April 18), 
gans of balance and their special 


organ 


some of these or- 


modes of action are described and _ pictured. 


“In addition to the organs of sight, hearing, taste, smell, and 
touch, all vertebrate animals, including man, possess 
complex tactile organs which control the position and direct 
The labyrinth of the ear belongs 


the movement of the body. 
to this class. 
“Similar organs, 


organs is dependent upon gravi- 
tation, and they give their 
possessors a sense of the vertical 
as a fixt direction and of the 
position of the body with respect 
to that line of reference. The 
manner in which this task is 
performed depends upon the 
structure of the organ, which 
varies greatly in different classes, 
genera, even species of inverte- 
brates. . Nar 

“Yet there is a fundamental 
type, the statoeyst, a globular 
vesicle filled with a watery fluid 
called endolymph, and contain- 
ing one or more unattached solid 
particles. These particles, or 
statoliths, are either calcareous 
concretions formed inside the 
body, or grains of sand or 
other foreign matter of external 
origin. As the body moves, the 
statolith continually seeks the 
lowest part of the cavity, and 
in so doing impresses upon the 
herve-cells of the wall of 
the statocyst stimuli which 
are transmitted to the central 
hervous system and _ evoke 


motor impulses corresponding to the actual position of the 


y. 


“These organs were regarded as organs of hearing, and were 
called otocysts and otoliths, until it was proved by ingenious 
experiments that the reactions of these animals to sounds are 
reflex movements of flight, caused by feeling, not hearing, the 
Vibration of the surrounding medium. 
shown that sense-organs of this type exert an immediate effect 
Upon muscular tension, and that the movement of the statolith 
With each change of position produces, in the nerve-cells of the 
Statocyst, varying contact stimuli, which cause the legs, wings, 
or fins to move so as to maintain or restore the equilibrium of the 


“up” from 
enables them to adjust the position of their bodies properly to 
When one becomes 


body. 
equilibrium organs. 


They have a 
“The sievelike 


“down” and 


‘“‘dizzy”’ it is due to 


perforations 
and some other aquatic insects, which formerly were assumed to 
be respiratory organs, have been proved by experiment and 
anatomical research to be sense organs, which enable the animal 























INVERTED SNAILS RIGHTING THEMSELVES. 








often of more primitive structure, are 
found in all classes of multicellular animals, but not in all 
species. With few exceptions the operation of these equilibrium 


Says the writer: 
































All organs of this character, therefore, are classed as 


found in the water-scorpion 


to direct its course when crawl- 
ing under water. This was the 
first discovery, in insects, of or- 
gans of equilibrium such as had 
been observed in representatives 
of all other classes of multi- 
cellular animals. These organs 
of the water-scorpion, however, 
differ greatly from the typical 
static or equilibrium organ, the 
statocyst. In the water-scor- 
pion the stimulus is determined 
by the movement of a lighter 
body, air, through a_ heavier 
medium, water. Furthermore, 
the function of the insect organ 


is not to maintain equilibrium, but to cause, in definite external 


conditions, definite movements of the whole body, which are 


more 


of great biological importance. 
geotactic, i.c., they are directed away from the earth’s center. 

‘The question arises whether this geotactic function of static 
sense-organs is not mort widely extended in the animal kingdom, 














These movements are negatively 


especially as the existence of statocysts in many animals is not 























TANTALIZING TEE ASPIRING SNAIL. 

Land-snails immersed in water always try to get out. Hence 
if they are placed on a submerged see-saw they will crawl up- 
ward, until their weight swings the bar, when they will reverse 
and patiently continue the performance with each oscillation. 








sloping bank. 


removed. 
Subsequently it was 


by the conditions of life. 





























































explained by their equilibrium function.” 


Organs of this kind can act to maintain equilibrium only 


in animals whose equilibrium is 
naturally unstable, as with run- 
ning, flying, and swimming ani- 
mals, whose equilibrium is not 
maintained automatically by 
their structure. But statocysts 
are also found in numerous ani- 
mals of stable or indifferent equi- 
librium. The well-developed 
statocysts of animals that crawl 
and burrow in the earth have 
puzzling. Just 
what are their functions here? 


been especially 


The writer explains: 


“The equilibrium of the water- 
scorpion in water is maintained 
automatically by the distribution 
of the reserve store of air beneath 
the wings. Here the negative 
geotactic function of the statocyst 
impels the animal, which seeks 
its food under water but is un- 
able to rise directly when its 
air-supply is exhausted, to reach 
the surface by climbing the stalk 
of a plant or crawling up the 


This is proved by the failure of the geotactic 
reaction when the statocyst is destroyed. 

“The burrowing movements of certain marine worms have 
lately been recognized as positive geotatic flight-reflexes, '‘origi- 
nating in their statocysts and failing when these organs are 
The pecten mussel possesses symmetrically arranged 
statocysts, which maintain equilibrium in swimming and also, by 
reflex action, cause the animal to right itself when it is inverted. 

“‘Close study of our common land and fresh-water mollusks 
reveals characteristic reactions which prove the possession of 
a strong power of orientation in a definite direction determined 
When a snail is placed on its back it 
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turns its head into the normal crawling position, brings it into 
contact with the ground, and by crawling forward gradually 
brings the rest of the body into the erect position. But this 
reflex turning movement does not occur if the foot of the inverted 
snail is in contact with any object along which the animal can 
(and does) crawl, without regard to its position in space. . . . A 
fairly long head segment of Limax promptly turns over when it 
is laid on its back, and a body, decapitated in such manner 
that it retains the brain and statocysts, exhibits the same reflex 
for weeks. The turning reflex, therefore, may be regarded as a 
function of the statocysts. 

‘Definitely directed movements also play a great part in 
the life of terrestrial and aquatic mollusks. Aquatic pulmonate 
snails seek food under water but come to the surface for air, 
and some branchiate snails and 
mussels oscillate between greater 
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MACHINES AND THEIR NOISES 


- HAT ANNOYANCE due to the vibration of heayy 
machinery in adjoining buildings has increased of lat 
with the adoption of solid reinforced-concrete  ¢op. 

struction is asserted by an editorial writer in The Electrica) 
Review (London, April 3). The loudness of a distant noisy 
depends, of course, on two things—its intensity at its source and 
the conducting properties of the substance through whieh jt 
travels. Nowadays, a machine several doors away may be jn 
practically perfect connection with the wails of one’s own house. 
and the vibration is well transmitted, to the great discomfor 

of all those within the building, 





and less depths for the same rea- 


With the old type of building noth. 





sons, while land-snails and slugs, 
when submerged in water, prompt- 
ly make their escape if they can. 
‘A terrarium can be rid of in- 
festing snails very quickly by im- 
mersing it in water. Land-snails 
placed on a seesaw under water 
always crawl upward, reversing 
their motion with each oscilla- 
tion. They exhibit the same 
negative geotactic reaction in 
other liquids and gases. The 
reflex, therefore, is evoked by 
need of air. . The biological 
importance of this reflex of flight 
from impending asphyxiation 
need not be emphasized. 
‘“‘Fresh-water mussels exhibit 
positive geotactic reactions. The 
essentially geotactic character of 
the movements of the thick mus- 
cular foot, by means of which 
the animal buries itself in the 
pond or river-bed, can be proved 
by suspending a mussel by cords 
in the water of an aquarium. 
The protruded foot always turns 
to the bottom, even when the 
mussel is suspended in a_ posi- 
tion that makes this action very 








ing of this kind took place, and 
apparently architects and engi. 
neers are not yet alive to the 
necessity for soundproofing the 
We read 
in the paper named above: 


new concrete structure. 


“The environment of an engi- 
neer’s profession and experience 
is a very fluent quantity. Itis 
constantly changing. <A case of 
nuisance recently passed through 
the courts in which the plaintiff 
sought protection from the noise 
of machinery in an_ adjoining 
premises, there being a party wall. 
It appears that this heavy party 
wall was in close and firm conneec- 
tion with the hard conerete floor 
on which stood the machine which 
was productive of the worst of 
the noise. There was a steel and 
concrete ceiling above, also in 
firm connection with the wall. 
Inside the workshop there was by 
no means a particularly serious 
amount of noise, and what there 
was came mostly from details, 
such as iron trolley-wheels rup- 








difficult. a 
“Our general conclusion, there- 
fore, is that static sense-organs 





SUBMERGED LAND-SLUGS ESCAPING FROM THE WATER. 


ning on the concrete floor, and 
therefore easily preventable by 








influence the motor mechanism in 

such a manner as to produce and to maintain, permanently or 
temporarily, in a state of rest or of locomotion, a definite bodily 
position, which may be one of unstable equilibrium.” 





AERO-SNOW-BOATS—Glenn Curtiss has invented 
sport which he calls snow-boating. 
and Hydro (Chieago, 
N. ¥., 


sorry to see the snow disappear. 


a new 
A eorrespondent of Aero 
April 11) writes from Hammondsport, 
that owing to its attractions local aviators were actually 
We read: 

“‘Curtiss’s discovery that a flying boat or standard type of 
hydroaeroplane would handle as well on snowbanks as on the 
water was almost accidental. Some experimental flights had 
been planned during February, but when the machines were 
ready a cold snap had set in, Lake Keuka was frozen solid, 
and soft snow lay over the ice to a depth of nearly two feet. 
It was evident weeks must elapse before open water would again 


be seen, so Curtiss decided he might fit the machines with broad 


runners or skis. Before trying these he tried running the 
machine in the snow, and found to his surprize that the pontoon 
of the hydroaeroplane worked to the surface of the snow just as a 
hydroplane at speed drives up out of water. Sliding or sledding 
at 30 to 50 miles an hour oVer the snow proved as exhilarating 
as sliding over the water; William S. Luckey, winner of last 
fall’s aeroplane race around Manhattan, found that the machine 
would plane, or glide over the surface, with considerable weight 
aboard, and on several occasions he carried two, three, and 
even four passengers bestowed about the craft. Next winter it 
is probable considerable attention will be paid to the develop- 
ment of efficient snow-fliers, because of the avowed intention of 


Amundsen and other polar explorers to try aerial locomotion in 
the arctic regions.” 


the use of rubber tires. The least 
noticeable noise came from a ma- 
chine in which were certain gear-wheels. The work of the ma 
chine was variable in cycles of two seconds, and resulted ina 
force which for a few degrees . . . caused the driven wheels to 
become the drivers, thus producing the familiar sound of back- 
lash in the backward: contact of the teeth and again when 
running forward. Inside the plaintiff’s premises, however, this 
backlash was extremely noticeable, and especially so since it 
occurred off and on from 8 p.m. to 4 A.m., with periodical in- 
tervals. And as usual with running machinery, it is the stoppage 
Ww hic h is more noticeable than the running. .. . 

“It appeared from the evidence of the engineers s ealled by the 
plaintiff that the trouble of noise arose from the conveyance 
of the sound in the workshop by the very solid continuous 
structure of the concrete and steel ceiling and floor. Of course, 
no place intended to be used as a workshop, more particularly 
for night work, should be solidly connected to a dwelling-house 
and be a party to the dividing wall. There should be two dividing 
walls, with a sound-deadening filling in between, and no connet- 
tion whatever to transmit the molecular vibration of sound. 

“It appears to be the case that homogeneously solid ferro 
concrete buildings transmit sound very freely and loudly through- 
out their structure. In an ordinary building, with beams and 
joists merely resting on walls which are not too solidly com- 
pounded of small bricks with mortar joints, there is a reduction 
of vibration at every joint and at every change of material and 
structural continuity. Engineers should be alive Ao the new 
state of affairs, which has come into play since the introduction 
of ferroconcrete work. This material is so hard and firm and 
continuous that the transmission of sound takes place throug) 
it with great facility, and solid walls and floors become tran 
mitters of sound to the air, for their continuous surfaces become 
sounding boards or tympana. There is nothing to retard 
transmission and to muffle its sharpness.” 
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TANGO TO FIGHT DISEASE 


HAT the modern dances are a distinct aid to good health, 

and may supplant physical culture of a more serious 

type, is asserted by Dr. G. Hepburn Wilson, editor of 
The Modern Dance Magazine, in an article contributed to 
Health Culture (New York, April). Exercise, says Dr. Wilson, 
must provide not only physical but 


value; constant and repeated motion of arms, legs, and trunk 
in unison gives the dance an exercise value possest by no other 
medium. The matter of fatigue is important; it deadens the 
mind and muscles, and creates depression; but while fatigue in 
gymnastics is usually depressing, the fatigue in dancing is 

inspirational. 
‘*Modern dances, while seemingly more strenuous than the old 
dances, exact less strain on the dancer’s body, for two reasons: 
they require greater variety of mo- 





also social and esthetic stimulus. The 


tions, and therefore, distribute the 





problem of doing this was solved by 
our primitive ancestors, when they 
developed the dance as a necessary 
tribal institution. Guided by instinct 
and impulse, they hit upon the right 
thing, and the dance was an impor- 
tant factor in their physical vigor. 
Despite our superior civilization, we 
are not in a position, thinks Dr. 
Wilson, to improve on this primitive 
method of developing mind and body 
in the proper relationships. He writes: 


“The danee, particularly in its 
modern expressions, possesses the 
value of physical exercise plus social 
andcultural stimulus. Exercise must 
be interesting; the more interesting 
the more energy and enthusiasm, and 
consequently the greater the stimulus. 





effort among more parts of the body, 
and are danced with the whole foot, 
toes, ball, and heel flat on the floor. 
The old dances were generally per- 
formed on the ball of the foot with 
the heel raised. ...... 
‘*Previously the up-and-down ac- 
tion was accomplished by raising 
the body on the ball of the foot and 
then coming down again. The same 
effect is now produced by keeping 
the feet flat on the floor and bending 
the knees. Many people suffer from 
fatty degeneration of the heart; that 
is, from the accumulation on the 
heart of adipose tissue that ham- 
pers its action; one means of ridding 
the cardiac region of such obstruction 
would be exercise that would set in 
action the muscles of the chest. That 
action, however, must be gentle, for 
the fat-heart patient finds himself 
soon out of breath, and action must 








“The dance is social play. The 
world seems to have forgotten how to 
play, an art essential to preserve vigor 





A SUSPENDED MUSSEL PROTAUDING not be protracted, for the strain on 
ITS FOOT TOWARD THE GROUND. the heart would be dangerous. In 








and spirit. The association of many 
people in rhythmic motion provides unsurpassable inspiration, 
the spirit of the joyous life, and joy is fundamental. 

“Not many people can join a gymnasium; time and oppor- 
tunity are limited. The gymnasium appeals to systematic and 
methodic people, but what most of us want is ease, freedom, 
and the joy of social activity. ‘Gym’ work is generally drudg- 
ery, and exercise at home is even worse. In our age of hurry and 
speed people aim to combine many things in one, and the dance 
combines social and physical util- 


old dances the feet were worked over- 

. time, while the upper part of the body 
was motionless. Now the chest and arms are raised, now low- 
ered, the man supports the woman on one arm, then on the 
other, the partners change sides, the body is bent now to the 
right, now to the left.” 


An interesting fact in this connection, says Dr. Wilson, is 
the adoption by dancers of the soft-bosom shirt called by some 
the tango shirt: The old ‘‘boiled”’ shirt allowed less freedom of 


motion. Nowadays we are proud 





ity. Not all people, besides, are 





fitted for the gymnasium; the dance 
iscommon to all, open to all. 

“Fellowship of the sexes is a pri- 
mordial instinct. It is at the basis 
of life, art, and culture. Woman 
needs man’s strength and man needs 
woman’s imagination. Woman 
without male companionship be- 
comes a weakling, and man with- 
out female companionship becomes 
coarse. The dance since time im- 
memorial has exprest fellowship in 
its inspirational beauty, and life is 
incomplete without it.” 


The dance, Dr. Wilson goes on to 
say, brings into action the larger 
muscular masses of the body, im- 
proves and strengthens the circula- 
tion, respiration, and nutrition, and 





of being human beings, not autom- 
atons. The organs of the chest 
must not be hampered. Heart and 
lungs must be free and the blood 
must not encounter obstructions in 
the shape of tight clothing. He 


goes on: 


“The great advantage of the new 
dances as physical exercise for fat- 
heart people is the gradual way in 
which the ‘puffy’ person can lim- 
ber up and put himself again in 
fighting trim. 

‘When one’s breath becomes 
slow or heart-beats seem a little too 
loud, nothing is easier than sitting 
out, say, two dances out of three, 
TL then one out of three, and so on. 
The dance-room is free from the 








develops agility and grace. Danc- STATOCYST OF FRESH-WATER MUSSEL. spirit of ‘keeping it up,’ which 


ing exercises more muscles simul- 





sl, statolyth; w, nerve-cells; e, endolymph; 7, nerve. makes gymnasium drills such a 








taneously than any form of gym- 
nastics. Many dance movements incorporate coordinations of 
herve and muscle which contribute greatly to the progress of 
the race. These are at the root of the will to work, act, and 
think; and the dance individualizes and exhilarates them. To 
quote further: 


“In the dance the waist and abdominal muscles do most of 
the work, and it is these muscles which largely support the 
body. The arms and legs are in constant motion, and the 
Tepetition of this motion itself yields great value. 

“In exercise, repetition possesses physical and psychological 


strenuous exercise for many people 
of lowered vitality. What I said 
about heart trouble applies just as well to stomach trouble, with 
a difference, however. If your heart is weak, skip one dance out 
of two and do not try to set the pace in the dance-rogm for 
speed or sprightliness. Go at it gradually. If your heart is in 
good condition and your stomach troubles you, you needn’t ob- 
serve so much moderation. The more you dance the more waste 
matter you will eliminate and the more appetite you will have. 

“The motions which gradually massage away adipose deposits 
hampering the heart action and facilitate the circulation of the 
blood in the gastric regions and help digestion, apply particu- 
larly to figures of the tango, made up of swings, curves, subtle 
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windings in and out, forward and backward courtesies, the wind- 
ing step, scissors step, all done in slow, graceful, crouching, 
creeping tread of a lioness.” 





DISEASES OF AIRMEN 


VERY NEW SPORT develops its diseases. We had 
‘*housemaid’s knee” long ago, but fleor-scrubbing has 
never been regarded from the standpoint of athletic skill. 

There are, however, ‘“‘lawn-tennis elbow,” ‘‘cycelist’s 
‘“‘automobilist’s stare,” 


hump,” 
and plenty more. Now, we are told, 
there are complaints peculiar to aviators. These are considered 
in a special chapter of a recent English book entitled “* Flying,” 
written by Hamel and Turner (London, 1914). Our quotations 
are from abstracts and comments made editorially in The Hos- 
pital (London, April 11). Says this paper: 

‘*Before briefly explaining the conclusions set forth as to the 
results of flight upon a man in good health, it is of interest to 
recall that aviation has been recommended as a remedy for 
certain cases of illness, or, at least, of indifferent health. Thus 
neuralgia is said to disappear like magic in some cases by an 
ascent in an aeroplane, a statement by no means incredible 
when it is remembered that neuralgia is often essentially a sub- 
jective phenomenon for which no organic basis is discoverable. 
It is on record also, according to Mr. Hamel, that a well-known 
balloonist persisted in making an ascent once while suffering 
from severe influenza, despite the protests of his friends, and 
that he returned to earth in a few hours entirely cured of his 
fever. It would, of course, hardly do to allow an influenzal 
patient to manage an aeroplane, which requires a concentration 
of faculties, mental and physical, only to be found in the per- 
fectly healthy; .but to be a passenger in an aeroplane is a less 
formidable tax upon the body, and might be permissible. Ac- 
cording to these acknowledged experts in aviation, a journey 
in the air has a very tonie and exhilarating effect, especially 
when the ascent is made out of the impure air of a large city. 
Harley Street, say Messrs. Hamel and Turner, to preserve 
its reputation as the home of all that is best and latest in medical 
science, will have to put aeroplane flights into its list of up-to- 
date remedies.” 


Turning now to the effects of aviation in producing disease 
rather than in relieving it, the writer goes on to say: 


‘*Mountain-sickness and balloon-sickness are, of course, well- 
known disorders, tho their scientific explanation is not settled 
beyond dispute. <Air-sickness is, in essentials, the same disorder, 
tho it appears at a lower altitude than mountain-sickness. This 
is what might be expected, since the aviator ascends so much 
more rapidly than the mountaineer. Curiously enough, air- 
sickness seems to affect aviators at lower levels than when 
balloon ascents are made. The leading features of air-sickness 
are stated to be giddiness, headache, and somnolence, the latter 
supervening after landing, and sometimes after a considerable 
interval. Actual nausea is seldom troublesome. 

**Mr. Adler, who is the author of a chapter on this subject, 
attributes air-sickness to want of oxygen in the rarefied atmos- 
phere of the upper air. The remedy is therefore simple, if this 
hypothesis is correct—namely, to carry oxygen cylinders and to 
inhale the gas when very high flying is being attempted. He 
asserts that pure oxygen is superior to a mixture of oxygen and 
carbonic acid, which some recommend on the assumption that 
deprivation of carbonic acid (acapnia) is the true cause of air- 
sickness. 

“Beyond this curious result of rapid change in the altitude 
there are various uncomfortable phenomena to which airmen are 
liable. The intense cold of flying at high altitudes is naturally 
one of these detrimental symptoms; it numbs the mental as 
well as the physical faculties, and is a probable cause of some of 
the fatal accidents that have occurred. Conjunctivitis is quite 
frequent, but can be minimfzed by suitable goggles. Epistaxis 
occasionally occurs; and on a few oceasions blood is said t> have 
poured from the lips, and even from under the nails. 
of the extremities is quite frequent. 
another common inconvenience. 

‘Great stress is rightly laid upon the prime necessity of 
keeping absolutely fit physically, and upon the folly of making 
an ascent if there is the slightest symptom of ill-health or even 
of temporary mild indisposition. The importance of avoiding 


Cyanosis 
Buzzing in the ears is 
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tobacco and alcohol is also noted. Aviation is no business fo 
weaklings, and no one should go in for it who has not bee 
passed as thoroughly well equipped constitutionally. ng 

“It is certain that flying makes demands upon the body anj 
brain which only a man in first-class health and of sound ¢op. 
stitution can supply; and it is noteworthy also that Mrs. May. 
rice Hewlett, one of the few experienced woman aviators, holds 
that numbers of: her sex are not really fitted for flying, and ¢ap 
not ever expect to compete on even terms with men in that 
sport.” 





ELECTRIC AID FOR THE GARDEN 


O STIMULATE the growth of garden plants by ap 

plications of static electricity, at the same time destroying 

the germs of plant diseases by this agent, is the object 
attained by a device named the ‘‘geomagnetifer,’”’ intended to 
capture atmospheric electricity and apply it to plant-culture, 
The instrument is described in the March number of Larousse 
Mensuel (Paris), and the effects produced have been so amaz- 
ingly gratifying and obtained at so slight a cost as to promise 
wide use. The yield of various crops is said to be increased 
from 


10 to 62 per cent. by it, development and ripening are 
hastened, and violent electric charges are said to be prevented 


by drawing off the electricity quietly and gradually from the 
atmospheric reservoir. Says the magazine named above: 

“In the tentative experiments conducted by Newman a few 
years ago near Bristol the electric generator was a static machine 
run by a gasoline motor. One pole of this machine was grounded 
and the other was connected with a network of metal wires 
placed fifteen inches above the ground. From this network were 
suspended at regular distances other small wires of copper 
ending in points directed downward from which the electricity 
ran. The conductors were supported by insulators. 

“Control plantations were established with identical condi- 
tions except for the electric apparatus. The crops were gath- 
ered separately and compared in weight. The gain in the 
electrified field was 30 per cent. for strawberries, 17 per cent. for 
cucumbers, and 33 per cent. for beets, which also gained 1 per 
cent. in sugar content. 

“‘Grain also gained from 29 to 39 per cent. and sold at an 
advanced cost of 714 per eent., because of the fact recognized by 
millions that it made a better flour.” 


These admirable results naturally stimulated investigators to 
determine whether similar effects could be achieved by atmos- 
pheric electricity so as to put the matter on a practical economic 
basis. The first to apply these principles, according to Mr. de 
Graffigny (the author of the present article), were the Russian 
physicist Spechnov, the agronomist Lagrange, and Paulin, the 


director of the Agricultural Institute at Beauvais. He continues: 


‘‘One of the most recent arrangements is that of Narkeviteh- 
Yodko, which consists in a bamboo rod 8 to 12 yards high, 
carrying at its summit a sheaf of iron rods whose points terminate 
in niekeled copper. These points are in electric communication 
at their base by a conducting wire descending into the ground, 
where it is subdivided into numerous radii terminating in zine 
plates buried 4 to 6 inches deep; four to six poles per acre are 
enough. 

‘‘Let us also cite the geomagnetifer of Lieutenant Basty. 
This apparatus is a veritable lightning-rod, formed of a metal 
rod terminating at a point composed of an alloy both a good 
conductor and non-oxydizable. The length of this rod varies, 
aceording to the vegetable cultivated, from one to two yards, 
and the end is huried in the ground to a depth equal to that 
normally attained by the roots. The surface of action is 4 
cirele having for its radius of action its height above the ground, 
on condition that it be not placed near other geomagnetifers 
of greater height than itself. This arrangement, like the pre 
ceding ones, has given the most admirable results, and _ since 
there is no expense for energy, as this is drawn from the atmos 
phere, the only cost is that of material and installation.” 


Other striking advantages are ascribed to the use of these 
geomagnetifers. According to Vaussenat, former director of the 
Observatory of the Peak of the Midi, the presence of a number 
of these instruments not only tends to localize thunder and 
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SOME OF MR. ENGLER’S RECENT PRODUCTIONS. 













WHERE WOODEN LEGS ARE MADE BY THE LATEST PROCESSES. 
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A CORNER IN THE WORKSHOP, SHOWING MOTOR-DRIVEN DRILL. 











lightning, 
the region. 


but sensibly diminishes the frequency of storms in 






“The geomagnetifer has therefore two distinct and equally 
useful effects: It prevents violent electric discharges and utilizes 
atmospheric electricity continuously for the benefit of vegeta- 
tion. The results obtained by the experimenters cited above 
have been most remarkable and the benefits have been constant. 
Narkevitch-Yodko announces a gain of two-fifths in the usual 
yield of fruits. 

“With the Spechnov process the superiority was equally 
marked, and in various kinds of crops reached the percentages 
given below: oats, 62; wheat, 56; barley, 55; clover, 31; flax, 44; 
rye, 28; peas, 25; potatoes, 11 (in weight). The ‘yield for 
straw was equally satisfactory. Moreover, development and 
maturation were accelerated, notably in the case of barley, 
which showed an advance of twelve days, and an interesting 
fact which should be particularly noted was that maladies of 
plants due to microorganisms manifested themselves scarcely 
at all.” 



















A remarkable proof of this was obtained by artificially in- 
fecting beets with a serious and injurious contagious disease, 
which would ordinarily have caused great damage and loss. 
In the electrically treated plants the yield was affected hardly 
at all. Obviously therefore the electricity acts as a medicinal 
agent, so to speak, destroying plant enemies. Another experi- 
menter, Lagrange, found that potatoes thus treated gave 358 
pounds compared to 132 of the non-treated field, and diseased 
tubers were likewise reduced to the minimum. 












We read further: 







“The results announced by Basty are not less encouraging; 
like his predecessors, the lieutenant obtained a shorter period of 
germination, a notable advance (i.e., reduction) in the time of 
reaching maturity, and a much larger yield than in ordinary 
conditions. 

“Thus, spinach sown March 21 and subjected to the action 
of the geomagnetifer, germinated March 31, was gathered May 
15, and gave a better yield. The same plants not electri- 
fied did not germinate till April 8, and were not gathered till 
eatly in June. The yield was about one quarter as much. It 
Was the same with strawberries, in spite of soil naturally poor. 

These results are similar to those announced by Pinot de 
Mains at Bristol. He found that potatoes ripened three weeks 
sooner and gave a crop more than twice as large. Cauliflowers 


Were a month earlier; féves and peas likewise gave a double 
yield.” 






















Mr. de Graffigny closes this very convincing exposition of the 





5 merits of the geomagnetifer by expressing amazement that in 





View of the remarkable results produced farmers and gardeners 
do not universally adopt this treatment for their crops. He 
ascribes their failure to do so purely to ignorance.—Translation 
made for Tux Liverary Digest. 



















WOODEN LEGS BY ELECTRIC POWER 


HE OWNER of one of the most up-to-date shops for the 
manufacture of wooden legs had a rather inauspicious 
start in his profession, if it may be so called. Now, 
The Edison Monthly (New York, April), Max Enzler turns out a 
willow wooden leg with the help of electric motors in ten days. 
Some forty 


says 


years ago in a village near Leipzig he started to 
eure his bow-legged friends by 
linen 


willow and 
The 
‘whether this seemingly exceptional town 
wished to retain a few, at least, * but at 
any rate it seems that this ten-year-old boy’s efforts were not 
appreciated in the village, and in fact were discouraged at home. 
In the end, however, 


making ‘braces of 


bandages, or even thin bands of steel.’’ writer 


finds it hard to say ‘ 


of these deformities, 


he was “‘placed with an orthopedic concern 
in Leipzig, where he served his apprenticeship with much credit. 
After going into the business for himself 
York, 


commissions for the city’s best known specialists.” 


and with marked 


success, he came to New executed 
We are 
then informed just how Max Engler makes wooden legs in his 


modern New York shop: 


where he has since 


“The Engler workshop is motor-driven. The largest of the 
applications is a lathe where the original boring is made in the 
willow log from which the limb is evolved. This shaft sunk, so 
to speak, a peculiar auger-shaped knife on a long handle is used 
to dig out and enlarge the opening, shaping it at the same time 
until a plaster cast of the part to be inserted fits properly. This 
stage reached, a buffer is attached to the lathe and the opening 
in the log made smooth and polished. The time saved in this 
way can readily be imagined. The interior completed, it only 
remains to shape the outside accordingly. The work of cutting 
and polishing demands naturally that the tools be sharp. Thus 
at intervals on the work-benches are attached small motor- 
driven emery-wheels and buffers. But metal parts have to be 
made as well, the metal used being the species of aluminum now 
demanded for aeroplanes, very light and very strong. When 
a negative cast is made of the foot, for example, a piece of this 
metal, which comes in large sheets, is cut into the approximate 
shape and pounded to fit the mold. This done, the metal 
surface resembles naturally the hammered brass lately so pop- 
ular. This roughness has of course to be worn down, and for the 
purpose a large motor-driven emery-wheel is at hand, supple- 
mented by an electric buffer of similar proportions. Under 
such treatment, a matter of a very few minutes, the metal takes 
on the desired smoothness and is ready to be placed in the shoe 
of the patient as a side brace or arch-support. With an equip- 
ment of this extent Mr. Engler is able to turn out an artificial 
limb in ten days. The braces of leather and linen and celluloid, 
for which he is equally well known, take usually somewhat, 
longer. In both instances great accuracy of measurement “nd 
care in execution are observed.” 
































HOW A CARICATURIST WORKS 


T IS NOT a “scrutiny of the inmost 
the famous French caricaturist, 


that 
turns upon his subject; 
but merely a reach for a physical resemblance. People 
are fond of speaking of his profound psychological study of 
types, and, in reply to a request from the editors of Lectures 
pour (Paris), he tells in brilliant prose the secrets of his 
mental workshop. ‘The moral nature of an individual,’ he 
‘is shown quite naturally in his exterior aspect. 
It is easy to divine the sentiments of a man by his gait, 


soul,” Sem, 


Tous 


asserts, 


his 


everything, as you do, under a comic aspect.’ 
contrary, complain that I see everything ugly. They ap 
wrong. When my pencil is in its sheath and my eye in repow 
my vision is normal and average. I see things like everybody 
else, only not as well, for I am near-sighted. 

‘‘When I wish to draw, therefore, I must first get into th 
proper state of excitation; | must arm my eye. There are song 
people whose type is so very striking that it impresses itself 
onee; they are, so to speak, already done. There are other 
on the contrary, who seem at the first glance quite ungettabl, 
and the artist asks himself how he can lay hold of them. By 

when he looks closer he perceives tha 


Others, on the 





every face, in the commonplace assem. 





blage of features, hides some secret p. 
culiarity by which to capture it. Itis, 
riddle to be guessed, a lock whose key 
must be found. It is a living enigm 
whose secret resides in some unique, 
special, and original point which is its 
characteristic. It is this point which 
must be discovered and isolated. 
‘Above all, I must comprehend the 
visage. To that end I begin humbly, 
walk around it and explore it with every 
precaution. Paralyzed by an anxious 
care for exactitude, I essay trial sketches, 
scrupulously respecting details. ..., 
Carefully I draw the ears, the nose, the 
mouth. I make notes in writing of the 
color of the hair and beard, the shade o 
the skin, all the particularities of the 
face. If some indiscreet person looked 
over my shoulder at this moment he 
would be much astonished at the insig- 
nificance of this inoffensive drawing, 
which, however, is on the whole exact, 








HOW WOMEN TRY 





TO SEE THEMSELVES AS OTHERS. 


Sem caricatures the women who watch the effect of clothes on the tailors’ manikins and who 
emerge like the picture opposite when the same gowns are applied to them. 


and which superficial people would judg 
superficially to be of quite sufficient 
resemblance. 

“But it is a thing far more subtle and 
indefinable, something much more mag: 








attitude, and his gestures.” 


point out, 


the 
is an almost certain index to the mentality of 


Kven apparel, he goes on to 
the 
‘There is an anatomy of the apparel as well as of the 
body, and one may read the wrinkles of a coat as well as the 
lines of a hand.” Merely 


‘almost certainly whether he is a fop, a parvenu, or a 


wearer. 


by a fellow’s cravat Sem engages 
to tell you 
gentleman.’ He writes: 

To obtain a scrupulous, intense, and quintessential physical 
resemblance—that has been the goal which | have aimed to reach 
by such summary methods as are at the command of the ama- 
teur | really am. Since it has been kindly conceded that I have 
sometimes attained my end, I Vill give you my four little ideas 
on this grave subject. 

‘When ean a portrait be said to have achieved a resemblance? 
It is evident that there can be no categorical reply. There are 
so many degrees in a resemblance and so many ways of obtain- 
ing it, from the sketch with two crayons . to the marvelous 
drawings of a Holbein. It would be curious to see the same 
person painted by ten artists at the same time, such as Boldini, 
Basehet, Sargent, Blanche, Forain, Abel Faivre, ete. You 
would have ten very different portraits, and yet each in its own 
manner would be a resemblance. On the other hand, if you 
united in consultation ten persons around a single portrait, you 
would obtain ten opposing views. I myself have made sketches 
of people equally well known in Paris and in London, which 
were found quite striking in France and were not recognized by 
the English. Resemblance, then, is essentially relative, com- 
plex, and, I may add, mysterious. 

“People often say to me, ‘How amusing it must be to see 


eal which must be extracted by a specie 
of clairvoyance. When by this prepare 
have finally learned the face by heart, I cai 
draw it completely, entirely from memory, freed from scruples 
as to detail or mistakes in proportion. Discarding my fit 
sketches, my liberated eye boldly penetrates this face in seareh 
of realities more profound.” 


tory course I 


Sem thinks it far better not to pose his model, but to follov 


him about like a deteetive and to surprize him when he is mos! 


himself. Some adventures he has met with in this occupatiol 


form part of his recital: 


“T attach myself to the steps of my good fellow. — 1 become 
his shadow: my life becomes his. I follow him everywhere—t0 
the theater, into society, to the races, the restaurants, to Mont 
Carlo, to Deauville. Always observing, my eye sharpenel, 
drawing without respite in the auto, the train, in the subway, 
while eating and drinking, almost while sleeping—such ha 
been my existence for the fourteen years since I’ve been settle! 
in Paris. In the course of time this has become an obsessi0l, 
and I retain a sort of curvature from this long tension. 

“Moreover, this continual espionage is not without its risk 
and apropos of that I had a rather piquant adventure in England 

It was at Ascot . at the time I was preparing my Lot: 
don album. Fascinated by the incomparable chic of Lom 
Lonsdale, I thus attached myself to his steps, absorbed in m) 
sketch, my eyes glued upon him, until the moment he crosst! 
the sacrosanct barrier of the royal enclosure. Oblivious and wt 
seeing, I followed blindly and precipitately in his wake. 

‘But not for long! I was gathered in, plucked up by the thum! 
and index-finger of a massive policeman, who deposited me il 


arm’s length, with the irresistible precision of a steam-crane, ! 
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IS SEM CRUEL TO THE 


He says his caricatures have sometimes made French women change their coiffures and 
general trim his hair and replace his eccentric trousers by ones of conventional cut. 





WOMAN OF TO-DAY? 


modify their hats and toilettes. He even made a 





































the police enclosure. 
a sack suit and derby hat in this congress of frock coats 
and high polish. 
possible for me to explain; my suspicious actions had been 
remarked . 
Happily, a friend, a member of the Jockey Club, saw me and 
came to the rescue. 
but in spite of the tailor’s goose, my coat long kept the mark of 
the terrible clutch of that royal-enclosure policeman. 


about sketching hastily 
the program at Auteuil, on Paillard’s table-cloth, or the menu at 
Maxim’s, on my ecuffs—even in the crown of my hat. 
where | madly follow my model. In 
reproduce mechanically all his gestures and personal habits of 
action. 
my own sketch in advance with my arms, my legs, my nose, my 
lips, and all my wrinkles, with such ardor that, on my word, I 
come unconsciously to resemble my model. 


What a seandal! Just think: I had on 


Not speaking a word of English, it was im- 
. and my ears caught the word ‘anarchist.’ 


I was-reconducted . . . to the paddock; 


“But these misadventures do not discourage me, and I go 
when I can and where I can, on 


Every- 
wild reflex motions I 


In my feverish haste to catch the likeness I mimic 


Of course this is 
at times quite an advantage, when I’m sketching a handsome 
fellow. Unhappily this flattering resemblance is merely momen- 
tary, and naught remains to me but an exquisite memory of it. 
It is doubtless this gymnastics of the face, this mechanism of 
recording rubber, this regimen of contractions and grimaces, 
which have given me this accordion-pleated face of mine. Such 
are the trifling risks of one’s profession, and here is the just 
revenge of my victims, all whose faults are imprinted upon my 
own visage. But I have made the sacrifice of my beauty, and 
that can not stop me!” 


With some modesty, mock or genuine, Sem admits that he has 
“often helped to cure the ladies of errors and ridiculous aspects, 
by revealing them.” Thus: 


“I have sometimes made them change their coiffures and 
modify their hats and toilettes. I have done better still. I have 
made a general change his garb. At Marseilles I conceived the 
audacious project of sketching the gallant general Three Stars. 
He was an excellent man and a very brave general, but his 
long hair eseaped from his decorated képi, and his trousers, hang- 
ing in loose spirals, bathed his ancient boots in unctuous folds. 
-.. Every day at four o’clock at the quarters of the Division, 
lhyself hidden, I watched him come out, And while he walked 


on the shady side of the road, I, poor thing, on the white-hot 
sidewalk across the way, followed him at a respectful distance, 
blinking in the sun, and alarmed at every indiscreet rustle of 
the dry leaves . under foot. Indulgently, and doubtless to 
preserve his dignity, he feigned not to perceive my movements. 

. . The sketch appeared and had some success; a friend 
presented me to the General, who was quite red with vexation, 
but I could but observe that he had had his hair cut, and that his 
trousers were at last quite conventional, so I felt a little bit 
consoled. 

““As you see, my apparent maliciousness is not entirely fruit- 
less; besides, I never was really malicious, and I have never 
taken a sacrilegious pleasure in profaning the grace of the 
female face. And what more charming occasion could I have 
for proclaiming this? As for the ugly sex, what pleasure do you 
think it would give me to make them still uglier? No, I am not 
an artist of the ugly, a dilettante of the frightful.’—Translation 
made for Tue Literary DiGcest. 





BENEFICENT “PIRACY ” 
SINGULAR CALMNESS 


comment 


the latest English 
republication of 

ductions, which they call “ piracy.’ 
guilty of this sort of freebooting, too, notes Mr. Clement Shorter, 
in the London Sphere, and he seems to think the outery over it 
He is 
moved to speak by receiving a package of books from an Amer- 
ican publisher who has lately been attacked in the London 
Times, and comes to his defense very ably. 


marks 


on American their pro- 


Britain has been 


all has been louder than the actual injury would call for. 


In his own words: 


““Mr. Thomas B. Mosher, of Portland, Maine, has sent me a 
selection of his recently published books. What shall I , say 
about them? The temptation that I have to wax enthusiastic 
over their material attractiveness is tempered by my desire not 
to hurt the feelings of my friends among English publishers. 
Mr. James Blackwood, president of our Publishers’ Association, 
has been recording his sense of Mr. Mosher’s iniquities as a 
pirate in The Times, while Mr. Le Gallienne has been eulogizing 
these same piracies in the pages of The Forum. 1 who also have 


1114 


the fear of my very good friend, Mr. R. B. Marston, of The 
Publisher's Circular, before my eyes whenever I mention Mr. 
Mosher’s name, feel a diffidence in acknowledging this last parcel 
of beautifully printed books. 

‘“*T feel that I owe so much to the pirate. When I was young 
the books that came continually into my hands were all piracies. 
What a world of charming romance was opened out to me by 
these nefarious proceedings of English publishers against Amer- 
ican authors. Had it not been for these piracies I should not 
have been able in my young days to read Emerson’s ‘Representa- 
tive Men,’ Oliver Wendell Holmes’s ‘Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,’ Longfellow’s ‘Poems,’ and the novels of Fenimore Cooper, 
and many another book. Certain English publishers of those 
days made a fortune out of piracies, and Mr. Mosher is perhaps 
but getting ‘a little bit back’ on the English publishers of to-day. 

**Moreover, I am not very much in love with. the Anglo- 
American Copyright Bill. It does more harm to the English 
printing-trade—demanding that a book should be set up in the 
States and registered at Washington—than it does good to 
English authors as a whole. The only English authors I imagine 
who make a lot of money out of American copyright are our 
popular novelists, who in any case are quite well enough paid. 
Apart from these novelists I should like to see a record of the sums 
paid to British authors by American publishers, and to set 
against it the sums lost to the British printing-trade by the 
American copyright law. 

‘*Mr. Mosher, however, does not send me his piracies. All 
the books before me are quite free from any attack on this score. 
There is ‘The Sermon on the Mount,’ for example. It is a re- 
print from the King James version—a significant selection, Mr. 
Blackwood or Mr. Marston would say, for a pirate. Yet the 
hearts of these gentlemen would surely be won by its beautiful 
appearance in red and black type. The next book to my hand 
is a play by Ernest Dowson—‘The Pierrot of the Minute,’ a 
book not obtainable, I believe, in this country. My third volume 
is Alexander Smith's ‘Dreamthorp,’ which must long have been 
out of copyright, and has been reprinted by more than one 
English publisher without payment, but never presented before 
in so perfect a form as I have here. The fact is that, instead of 
abusing Mr. Mosher, many English publishers would do well to 
acquire his books and make them a standard for typography 
and general ‘get-up.’”’ 





BEGINNINGS OF A NEGRO DRAMA 


UCH SERVICE as the Irish Theater movement effected in 
discovering John Synge is seen to be paralleled by the 
Stage Society of New York in producing Ridgeley Torrence. 

Synge’s plays are, sui generis, Irish, and Torrence has given us a 
play that is declared no less genuinely negro. As the judges 


” 


of the play called ‘‘Granny Maumee”’ are, so far as seen, all of 
the white race, it is too early to conclude whether, like Synge, 
Torrence has penetrated the real psychology of a race, but no 
one doubts the new play’s artistic plausibility as well as stage 
effectiveness. 

In the New York Press, Mr. Carl Van Vechten tells us: 


‘‘Mr. Torrence, it seems, read somewhere and remembered 
vaguely that a theater for negroes had been built in which negro 
plays would be presented. Having in mind a negro theme, it 
occurred to him that he would write a play for this theater. 
When the piece was completed, however, he found that the 
Jefferson Theater devoted itself to the productions of musical 
comedy and moving pictures, and that there was no resident 
company to present negro drama, for the simple reason that, 
as yet, there was no negro drama.” 


The Stage Society came to his rescue and gave his piece such 


publicity as two performances can effect. Mr. Ruhl, in the 


New York Tribune, traces its story: 


“The scene of this unufual piece is a negro hut in our own 
South—possibly in that Southern Ohio borderland from which 
the author came. The characters are three negro women— 
Granny Maumee, an old slave negress, and her two daughters, 
Pearl and Sapphie. Sapphie has been living in a near-by city, 
and as the play opens she is just about to return home with her 
baby. 

“To the old black mother, a stern, almost Biblical figure, 
with her pride in her black blood and in the fact that the women 
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of her line have kept that black blood pure, the arrival of this 
the only man-child she can claim, is at once a triumph and a soy 
of high revenge. 

“Her only son, Sammy, had been burned at the stake by whit 
men for a murder a white man committed, and the mothe. 
rushing in to try to save him, had had her sight burned out by th 
fire. The hatred and resolve nourished all these blind years— 
she has even kept some-of the charred sticks from the fire— 
mount and flow out to Sapphie’s son. The one bed is made ready 
for him, with the best white sheets. Sapphie's husband ma 
sleep in the wood-house, the women will shift for themselyes— 
none but the black man-child—‘pure b’rack—royal b'raek!"— 
shall sleep there. 

“As a matter of fact, the child’s father is white—a son of th 
man who set the fire around Granny Maumee’s Sammy. In thy 
suspense which accompanies the gradual revelation of this truth, 
as in his imaginative insight and economy of words, Mr. Torrence 
shows himself the dramatist no less than poet. The whole stor 
of Sapphie’s fall is comprest in her childlike monotone, repeate 
from time to time, ‘He jes’ would have his way!’ 

‘‘A similar dramatic force and poetic expression is shown jn 
the curious and barbaric incantation scene that follows, during 
which the old woman’s sight returns, altho there were moments 
in this scene which did not seem as clear as might be. With 
old age and brooding the old woman has turned more and mor 
to African superstition, and in the stress of her revulsion at find- 
ing her grandchild partly white she reverts completely.  Kin- 
dling a fire, she makes an image out of candle grease and th 
money the white man gave Sapphie and holds the image in the 
flame. She intends to ‘conjure’ the white man who is at the! 
threshold, and while he is in that condition chain him to a stake 
and burn him as his father burned her son. 

‘“‘As she looks into the flame, however, the image of Samm 
returns and seems to tell her to remember her Christian teaching 
and to forgive the man who has wronged them. No doubt this 
is perfectly plausible, but as played the old woman’s sudden er 
suggested to one slow-thinking spectator at least that she had 
made some mistake in her ‘conjuring’ and was burning the 
image of the wrong person. The unfamiliarity of the stage 
‘business’ makes such errors likely, and the prevention of any 
such haziness is doubtless a mere matter of stage management. 
In the end, at any rate, Granny Maumee lets the white man go 
his way, brings her daughters out of the spell into which he has 
thrown them, and then falls dead at their feet.” 


Mr. Van Vechten, who is responsible for the comparison of 
this new American work with the kind of thing Synge has done, 
declares it ‘‘the most important contribution which has yet bee 
made to the American stage.’”’ He writes: 

‘***Granny Maumee’ is fresh and novel. It breaks new paths, 
and breaks them beautifully—the dialog of the play is one of its 
freshest features. Mr. Torrence has taken the negro—just as 
Synge took the Irish peasant—to write about seriously and 
poetically and tragically, and he has writven a great play. Like 
most great plays, it transcends its medium. Soon one forgets 
that negroes are speaking, and one becomes imbued with th 
universal philosophy and spirit of the piece, and the tremendous 
force with which the idea that mind and soul are stronger than 
matter is presented. 

“Gertrude Stein, in one of the stories in ‘Three Lives,’ has 
devoted herself entirely to negroes, and in that story, too, afte 
a time, the feeling that the story is about negroes disappear’, 
and the idea remains floating in the air, disembodied from its 
medium. 

“Will ‘Granny Maumee’ prove a flash in the pan? Will il 
be possible for Mr. Torrence or any one else to follow on witl 
this idea, using the negro or the Indian or something which really 
belongs to us?—for the American negro is not the African negro. 
Synge had the Irish Theater to produce his works. There is, a 
yet, no negro theater. I believe that several of the negro writers 
are writing plays for the time when there will be one. Theres 
of course, the Stage Society, but that organization has concluded 
its operations for this season and may not be inclined to favot 
similar projects next. 

“At any rate, the seeds are sown and something may come ol! 
of it. 
formances of this play will probably be glad to remember !! 
some day. It is as important an event in our theater as the 
production of the first play of Synge was to the Irish movemetl. 
‘Granny Maumee’ is not an imitation of a French play or 4 
English play or a German play. It is an American tragedy 
which sprang from the soil.” 


Those who had the rare good fortune to see the perg 
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THE LITERARY 
THE BANE OF “CHEAP READING” 


DIGEST 1115 


aniaae them men of splendid literary attainments and superb apprecia- 
tion of literary work, and all of them under the direct inspira- 
tion and influence of that wonderful Victorian era. They were 
thinking of literature, and they were writing literature, and they 
were constantly urging their staff to greater literary effort. 
They mingled with their helpers, encouraged, suggested, praised, 
and criticized, and commented on everything that appeared 
in their editions. They were great teachers of journalism.” 


EN YEARS of cheap reading has changed the British 
from the most stolid nation in Europe to the most 
theatrical and hysterical, so some one has said, and Mr. 
Chester Lord, for long.the distinguished editor of the New 
York Sun, quotes it as a comfort, perhaps, that we have others 
in the same box with us. For the effects of ‘“‘cheap reading 
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band Mat The commercialism of our day, Mr. Lord laments, is “‘chang- 
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of cheap books, cheap reading in the cheap magazines, cheap 
reading in the cheap flash newspapers—reading that simply 


amuses and that does not inform or instruct 
or feed the mind”’ are becoming in America, 
he believes, “‘well-nigh alarming and revo- 
lutionary.”” His comparison of our ease with 
that of readers of fifty years ago is described 
by the Brooklyn Eagle as ‘“‘a strong salt 
breeze from the heart of the ocean.”’ What 
Mr. Lord said before the Connecticut Edito- 
rial Association, of Hartford, The Eagle com- 
some youths mental 
the pace of 
For “‘in the speeding up and 
the cheapening of mechanical production 
which has transformed the publication of 
newspapers, as well as many other forms of 
industry, we have lost,’’ Mr. Lord points 
out, “some of the most valuable qualities 
which then informed writing both in litera- 


““ whose 
> 
bearings get overheated by 


mends to 


’ 


modernity.’ 


ture and in journalism.’’ He occupies him- 
self first with some of the ‘‘symptoms of our 


social and mental demoralization”’: 


“Our discussions are on the everlasting 
sex question; many of our plays have excited 
public indignation; some of our moving-pic- 
ture shows have been supprest by the police 
even. Our dances have been denounced by 
the Church and by the few old-fashioned 
mothers who remain, and the same Church 
and the same mothers have proclaimed 
against the clothing our wives and daugh- 
ters are wearing as being immoral and de- 
moralizing. Nine-tenths of the novels now 


written are so-called sex govels, in which sex relations are de- 
scribed and discust with a freedom that could not have been 
tolerated fifty years ago and that must have excluded them from 
The three novels by British authors 
that attracted most attention during the winter—those of Hall 
Caine, H. G. Wells, and John Galsworthy—are conspicuous ex- 


libraries and from homes. 


amples of this modern literature. 


“The best seller in America was an attack on religion and an 
What the immediate future has in 
store in the direction of intellectual and moral nourishment 
may be indicated by some of the publishers’ announcements of 


indirect plea for socialism. 


books for summer reading.” 


Recalling the great names of England, France, and America 
in literature and musie of the period called Victorian, Mr. 
Lord speaks of it as one of “great intellectual uplift, of great 
“The vast volume of most excellent 
literature published just then had its very great influence on all 
It was a literary age. The 
people were thinking of literature, Mr. Lord declares, and the 


literary exaltation.” 
classes and conditions of men.” 


hewspapers were printing literature: 


“Everybody was tremendously interested in literature. Men 
hurried through their suppers to spend the evening reading 
Dickens and Seott and Hawthorne to their families. 
children could recite by the yard the verses of Tennyson and 
The literary lecture was popular, and 
people went to the churches for the intellectual pleasure the 


Longfellow and Poe. 


Sermons afforded them. 











CHESTER 8. LORD, 

Who declares that ‘the habitual 
attitude of the newspaper is toward 
the best its audiences will tolerate.’’ 











being lied to. 


the truth!”’ 


School 


selves. 


ing our choice of newspaper topics from literary topics to com- 
mercial topics, and it is changing our very diction from the 


niceties of literary expression to a blunter 









































































































and a coarser form of expression.” Mr. 
Lord, speaking from the inside, places the 
responsibilities for all these changes else- 
where, perhaps, than would be suggested 
by the popular mind: 


“The late Whitelaw Reid, editor of the 
New York Tribune, said: ‘The thing always 
forgotten by the closest critic of the news- 
paper is that they must be measurably what 
their audiences make them; what their con- 
stituencies call for and sustain. The news- 
paper can not uniformly resist the popular 
sentiment any more than the stream can 
flow above its fountain. To say that the 
newspapers are getting worse is to say that 
the people are getting worse. They may 
work more evil now than they have ever 
wrought before, because the influence is 
more wide-spread; but they also work more 
good, and the habitual attitude of the news- 
paper is one of effort toward the best its 
audiences will tolerate.’ 

“These observations by Whitelaw Reid 
again suggest the importance of the editor's 
responsibility. Is the magazine editor or the 
newspaper editor to print the things the 
people should read for their instruction and 
general betterment, or is he to give them 
what they seek to read for their amusement 
only? Every editor knows that the more 
details of sin, vice, and crime you cram into 
a newspaper the moro copies of that news- 
paper will be sold, and every editor knows 
that the most subtle temptation that ever 


besets him is the temptation to print the things that should not 
be printed, and that temptation is more acute because he 
knows the people want to read them. 


Ay! that’s the rub! The 


“There seems to be a fascination about exaggeration that 
appeals both to the liar and to his victim. 
of well-meaning people, and well-meaning people seem to enjoy 
Indeed, some philosopher has said that an 
easy road to success lies through exaggeration. 
exaggerates his own importance attracts more attention than 
the modest man; the merchant who exaggerates his wares sells 
more than the merchant who does not. 
fill churches, while prosy ones preach to empty benches. 

“And since newspapers are no longer edited for glory or 
printed for fun, it becomes us to consider these things. 
honest newspaper editors have indeed given them the most 
thoughtful consideration, and every honest newspaper editor 
will join me in saying to you: Print your edition in red ink if 
you like; print your edition in job type if you like; print your 
edition with headlines‘a foot long if you like, but—stick to 


It makes liars out 


The man who 


Sensational clergymen 


The 


The Eagle adds a corollary to Mr. Lord’s proposition. 


“That it is the duty of the public to support those newspapers 
which keep their standards of honesty, of reticence, and o 
intelligence highest. 
sensationalism, the newspapers did not get into it by them- 
A scoundrel can not sell ‘green goods’ unless other 


If we are in a welter of cheapness and 


scoundrels are ready to buy. Public.and papers got into the 
mess together, and if we ever get out of it, it will be because we 
help each other out. The public should follow and sustain 
those newspapers which pull for the shore, not those which are 
plunging deeper and deeper and deeper into the ooze.” 








“When I went to New York the newspaper staffs were in- 
Spired by such men as William Cullen Bryant, Henry J. Raymond, 
Manton Marble, Charles A. Dana, Theodore Tilton, Noah 

tooks, George William Curtis, and Horace Greeley, most of 


play or a 
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ZIONISM_ IN 


N 1885 there were said to be not more than 30,000 Jews 
in the Holy Land. their 
numbers places this population at 150,000, and in the city of 

Jerusalem itself not fewer than 80,000. 


To-day, a sober estimate of 


Much has been printed 
about Zionism from the point of view of the distrest Jew who 
seeks a place free from persecutions, but an article in The 
Continent (Chicago) by Prof. Franklin 


THE CITY OF ZION 


of the Jordan, can be offered for sale without attracting Jewish 
buyers. Colonies, societies, and banks exist for this very 
Business, and thousands of all nationalities and religions are jy 
the trade for gain. Every day brings some fresh surprizes of 
phenomenal purchases. This is one of the most striking features 
of the present commercial life of Palestine. The colonies are 
encouraging this agricultural conquest of the land, and mean- 

while industrial schools under the patron- 





S. Hoskins, of the Syrian Protestant 


age of wealthy societies and individuals 





College, gives what the editors of that 
journal regard as authentic information 
results in Palestine 


about the actual 


of the Zionist Society’s work. One of 
the most notable things is the changed 
Ten 


that country had passed stringent laws 


attitude of Turkey. years ago 
to keep the Jew from entering Syria; 
his European passport was placed on 
deposit at a port of entry and his sub- 
stitute “red receipt” signified his free- 
dom to live for two years only in Syria. 
No Ottoman could sell land to a Jew 
To- 


day, we are told, ‘these laws are all 


without dire penalties following. 


dead letters, and if the Jew on entering 
leaves his ‘passport,’ it is held only for 
a ‘bakshish,’ while every official in this 
part of the Turkish Empire is only too 
ready to take the gifts that go with all 
transfers of the land.”” Further: 


“Twenty-five years ago one heard 
little of the Hebrew tongue in Jerusa- 
lem’s streets or elsewhere in the land, 
hecause the Jew found it much safer to 
conceal his identity under the language 
of the country from which he chanced 
to come. But to-day Hebrew is used 
everywhere—in the market, the banks, 
and most especially in thousands of 
schools. It is one of the cardinal aims 


ROAD-MAKING 











A modern 10-ton machine ascending the incline 
of Mt. Zion to the Jaffa Gate. 


are attempting a revival of Jewish arts 
and handicrafts with most creditable 
results.”’ 


Just now, we are told, the hearts of 
the 150,000 Jews of Palestine are stirred 
to their depths by the arrival of two of 
their fellow Hebrews—the one, Béiliss, 
from Russia; the other, Edmond Roths- 
child, from Paris: 


*‘Beiliss represents, we trust, the last 
national outburst of racial hatred over 
that dastardly charge of the Middle 
Ages—the sacrificial murder of a Chris- 
tian boy in the name of religion. The 
poor fellow has passed through the 
most famous case of this kind in mod- 
ern history. No longer poor, he and 
his family have come to Palestine at 
the invitation of the Jewish people. 
Mr. Rothschild, called familiarly the 
‘king of the Jews,’ comes for the third 
time to Palestine to visit the colonies 
he has been interested in founding, and 
gweat things are hoped from his visit. 
He represents the French branch of 
that powerful family. 

‘‘While Turkey is still pressing fora 
great loan from France, and France is 
demanding guaranties that the money 
will be spent for the betterment of what 
remains of the Ottoman Empire, the 
visit of Mr. Rothschild at this time can 
not fail to benefit Syria in a special 
way. The great loan calls for con- 


IN JERUSALEM. 








of the Zionists again to make this the 

language of the ancient homeland, and it will not be long be- 
fore other nationalities and religions will have to learn Hebrew 
or simply be shut out of the commercial centers of the city and 
country. Only recently a German society for helping the Jews 
attempted to keep the German language in its schools. One 
of the results was a riot, and the matter was settled in favor 
of those who clamored for the Hebrew. 

“Those who have visited Jerusalem in former years will 
remember the thousands of pitifully poor Jews of all nationalities 
who lived on alms in the city. It is said on good authority that 
not less than 5,000,000 franes ($1,000,000) is now coming into 
the land annually for their relief. But each year brings a better 
class of immigrants, and that means less and less need for alms. 
The fifty or sixty colonies lately established wear a much more 
hopeful appearance. 

‘Those about Jaffa and in the Plains of Sharon show every 
appearance of wealth and prosperity. The orange trade of 
Jaffa has increased greatly and will soon be largely in the hands 
of Jews. Out of 1,500,000 baxes handled this year at that port, 
at least one-third, or 500,000 boxes, are from the colonies or in 
the control of the Jews. While other nationalities, and es- 
pecially Christians of all lands, are busy trying to circumvent 
one another in appropriating legendary and sacred sites, the 
Jews are in a common-sense way buying up agricultural land. 
It is not possible to make any accurate estimate of what has 
heen done in this line, but it is a well-known fact that no tract, 
small or large, within a hundred miles of Jerusalem, east or west 


eessions for harbors at Tripoli, Haifa, 
and Jaffa, and contemplates in the city 
of Jerusalem itself a French concession for a water-supply, 
electric light, and an electric tramway to Bethlehem. We may 
be sure that none.of these things will be forgotten by the 
great Jewish banking-house which will no doubt furnish a large 
part of that loan.” 


Various nations are influential now in this or that direction, 
but eventually the Jewish state will renew its sway: 


“Austria and Germany are most powerful in the trade of 
Jerusalem and its vicinity; France in high polities and finance. 
Of the influences from within the Arab element is almost nil, 
the Christian element too busy with trifles, the Jewish seriously 
and powerfully predominant. Certain churches and enter- 
prises represent one or another of the European nations, but 
rarely more than one. But the Jewish element, for one reason 
or another, draws power from all nations. Leaders of the 
Zionist movement differ sharply on many points; misunder- 
standings separate powerful interests; motives are attacked 
and as vigorously defended. But underneath all the outward 
clash of theories, the heart and soul of the Jewish race does 
unitedly hope for and expect to establish a great Jewish state 
which, sitting at the juncture of three continents, in the seat 
of their ancient glory, shall levy tribute from the great nations of 
the earth. 

‘Some speak of it as to be a state without a religion, in the 
sense that the United States has no official faith or state religion. 
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The devoutly orthodox Jews, however, can not tolerate this idea, one Supreme Being to whom he prays. “All such idol-worship- 
and hope for Israel’s ancient glory. Perhaps the greater mass ngs” are but “short cuts of undeveloped minds to grasp the 
of Jews throughout the world, tho, are without ambition to be 
citizens of such a restored Israel. While willing to pray for this d a ; 
great enterprise and to give of their abundance toward it, they both such Hindus and Christians may be called idolatrous.” 
adopt the attitude of one member of the London house of Roths- This Hindu writer undertakes to show that devout Hindus 
childs who, after listening to a glowing pic- 
ture of the future greatness and glory of 
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highest spiritual truth,’’ and ‘‘in the broader sense of the term, 








> Jewish the Jewish people in the Palestinian state, 
is very is said to have answered: ‘Yes, I hope it 
8 are in may all come to pass. I pray for Jerusa- 
rizes of lem. I may even work for its reality. 


features But when it does come to pass, I ask 
nies are no greater favor and privilege than to 
1 mean- represent the Jewish state at the Court 
 patron- of St. James’s.’”’ 

ividuals 
yish arts 


editable F WHY INDIA WILL NOT 
ail ACCEPT CHRIST 


e stirred © MANY REASONS have been 
two of given in our religious press for 
Béiliss, many years why India should ac- 

1 Roths- cept Christ that it is only fair to listen 
when a leading Hindu tries to tell us why 

the last India will never do so. Christian readers 











red over ean read what he has to say with especial Soe 
Middle aceney sv . . ; 
‘. an complacency when they remember the AN AMERICAN REAPER ON THE PLAINS OF SHARON. 
mn. The statements from that land telling of the While Christians of all nationalities are trying to buy up legendary and sacred sites in the 


ugh the tidal wave of conversions that is every Holy Land, the Jews of Palestine are acquiring agricultural property. 
in mod- year rising higher and higher. Mr. 
he and Satyasaran Sinha’s statement of his case 
stine at 
people. 
arly the 











is printed in The American Journal of Theology (Chicago), whose are not really idolaters, that they know more of real prayer 
editor considers it valuable for “‘the information which it givesas than do Christians, and that what is called Hindu pantheism 


he third to the impression which Christianity has made on the minds of is nothing to be ashamed of, for “it has been the faith and 
colonies many in Kastern lands.”’ Mr. Sinha’s conclusion is based upon _ religious teachings of the most prominent men of the world.” 
ing, and his observation of the every-day life of Christians in India and Hindus, he declares, do not need to defend themselves against 
1s Visit. 


in Christian lands, upon the tactics of missionaries, upon the the charge made by “beef-eating barbarians,’’ that they ‘‘are 


anch of a? ama oe ‘ ie ee 
divisions of Christianity, and upon the nature of many Biblical heathen and not civilized.’’ So he contents himself with quot- 








ing for a teachings and church dogmas. He also takes the occasion to ing from Western writers tributes to the Hindu character and 
\ 0 * ene . aT ° 

rance Is civilization, to India’s philosophy, the- 
, oe ology, and literature. 

pale In the face of these facts, then, why 
pire, the | f i n the ane of these mete, . ren, Why 
time can A ae ‘ ag A ae i ! ( should India ‘‘become a Christian coun- 
1 special i oe, ak ee e ere | i try’? The missionaries who are trying 
for con- ae j a ; to bring about this change, notes Mr. 
i, Haifs, Sinha, are divided into two principal 
the eity : gm pire sag p 
supply, ’ , Ripa nay y classes, the Roman Catholics and the 
We may - : i i ‘ . ; Protestants. They ‘‘are very hostile to 


by the ee F a we , one another ’’— 
h a large Fy ; , . a i 

“The relation between them in India 
is somewhat like that between a man and 
lirection, , : ; atiger. The two preach entirely different 
doctrines. And on hearing we wonder 
that the religion of Christ which comes 
trade of yo rps ' ; from heaven above has so many divisions, 
| finance, “iy Rata : dogmas, and doctrines.” 
most nil, i SL , ; a a 





And the educated Hindu has intel- 














seriously iS 

d_ enter- oy ‘ . az i lectual difficulties in accepting many 
ions, but Mea HH Christian beliefs: 

ie reason shal as sae tis 

s of the WHERE THE POOR JEWS OF JERUSALEM ARE TAUGHT, ; . We can not ca on a a born 
isunder- : she ' yaby is a progeny of deadly sin. e can 
—a = Cr aioe eee Ne ee See not believe that Eve came out of a rib of 
outward Adam or that the ass of the prophet 
‘ace does Balaam spoke in human language, or that 
rish state Protest against the common assumption by Christian writers the sun stood still at the command of Joshua. We do not un- 
the seat and speakers that Hinduism teaches idolatry and pantheism, derstand how the Virgin Mary gave birth to Christ. Can any 
1ations of and to label the imputation of “heathen” as abusive and in- science prove it? We do not understand how the doctrines 


. of ‘eternal punishment’ and ‘remission of sins’ agree. Such 
sul Yhristi 2 s it is , re ir i as nee - : é ‘ * 
ting. Christian churches, it is noted, have their images,  jeligious theories as the fall of man and his redemption will 


their pictures, their vestments, their symbolic ceremonies; so hardly meet with general acceptance, but we should think that 
the Hindu may have his symbol to keep his mind fixt upon the Christianity could proceed without them. The learned Hindus 


yn, in the 
» religion. 
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read the Bible as well as other religious books of the twin 
worlds with great care, and do not find anything new to be 
taken from the Bible. How can a Christian venture to ad- 
vise the burning of our logical Scriptures and placing faith 
in his Bible which contains strange, illogical, and irrational 
statements?” 


And when Mr. Sinha considers the religious belief of Ameri- 
can students, he finds that ‘‘many of them agree with our 
religious teachings, many of them have the same intellectual 
difficulty in believing the statements of the Bible.’’ Once, 
he continues, a Christian minister asked him why he could not 
make Christianity his personal religion. He answered: ‘‘ Brother, 
ours is the universal religion—a religion that embraces every- 
body, a religion that is free from superstition and bigotry—a 
religion for the intellectual people, and I have intellectual 
difficulty in taking Christianity as my personal religion.’’ He 
tells of talking with a Christian lady, who told him that if he 
became financially embarrassed through conversion he could 
be helped with money, and if he should have trouble getting a 
Hindu girl for a wife, ‘‘she could get a girl for me from her home 
town.”” ‘Now,” exclaims Mr. Sinha, ‘‘just think of her igno- 
And yet, “there are several such missionaries who 
entice others and try to convert to Christianity. 
is such occupation!” 

Then there is another side of Christianity, which would seem 
to be in this writer’s estimation the strongest argument against 
its acceptance in India—‘‘the every-day life of Christians in 
India and Christendom.” 


rance!”’ 


Oh, how mean 


He says: 


‘*Before the Europeans came there was very little drinking 
in India. Now the country is becoming full of drunkards and 
smokers. There are thousands and thousands of English men 
and women who ¢an not pass a single day without a glass of beer 
or whisky. Even on steamers going back and forth from Cal- 
eutta to London we have noticed them drink. Bishop Hurst 
quotes the Archdeacon of Bombay as saying: ‘For every 
Christian we have made in India, we have made one hundred 
drunkards.’ One prominent Swami of New York Vedanta 
Society writes: ‘Wherever a Christian missionary has gone 
a bottle of whisky or champagne has followed him.’...... 

‘*‘An Englishman has said that English missions are but an 
attempt to convert Hindus into second-class Englishmen. If 
by Christian missions we mean an attempt to make Malays and 
Hindus and negroes and Indians into second-class Puritans, the 
less we have of such missions the better. 

‘‘Now what did we notice after living in this Christendom? 
We noticed more than we expected. How often we have seen 
in the cities of New York and Chicago thousands of men, yes, 
and women too, walking, walking, walking, all night long, all 
because of drink. In many eases these, too, have had good homes 
and loved ones, but drink has robbed them of all this. . . . On 
the last Labor Union Day the writer heard one minister make the 
following statement in the auditorium of the University of 
Illinois: ‘Every year 65,000 girls are sent abroad for white-slave 
trade from Chicago.” We do not need to speak further about 
all such evils. Is it not horrible that we should receive the gospel 
from such a Christian race? When we see such degradation of 
Christian men and women both in and out of this Christendom, 
we say: ‘See what a bad fruit their religion bears.’ Thank God 
that living among such men and women, struggling with so 
many trials and temptations, the writer is still a temperate 
man and hopes to leave behind him an ideal example.” 


‘*All such quotations and illustrations,’ we are told in con- 
clusion, ‘‘are sufficient to make clear why an intelligent Hindu 
can not give up his powerful, venerable, and strongly organized 
religion and accept the religion of the Western nations.” Mr. 
Sinha recalls ex-Viceroy Curzon’s ‘statement that the East is 
unlikely to accept Christianity because its own faith satisfies 
its ‘spiritual aspirations” as well as its ‘“‘day-to-day require- 
ments,’’ and that even if the Oriental ‘‘had no objection to the 
dogmatic teaching of Christianity, he would not consent to be- 
come a Christian at the cost of ceasing to be an Asiatic,’’ which 
suggests this final hint to Christian workers: 


“But why shall we not live as typical Orientals or Asiatics 
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instead of Christians? Is not the Founder of Christianity ay 
‘Oriental’? Is not his native land nearer to India than Rp. 
gland and America? Is not his method of living, dressing, pray- 
ing, fasting, etc., more akin to our nationality than yours? Was 
not his prominent thought the struggle toward an ideal moral 
life? Surely, he lived as an ideal man of moral character 
Surely, India, every country, will worship him as a ‘God-man.’ 
Surely, India will worship one God in the very same way as he did, 
Will your missionaries volunteer themselves to preach such a 
gospel? Then India will gladly receive it, and it will appeal 
to the deepest ideals of our Oriental character.” 





THE CATHOLIC CENSUS 


HE OFFICIAL FIGURES for the Catholic population 
in the United States, from the publishers of the Official 


Catholic Directory, show an astonishing increase of 
913,827 to the population of this Church for 1913, accounted 
for principally, we are told, by the first authentic reports from 
the Ruthenian-Greek bishop. This is the first time all the 
Ruthenian Catholics have been included in the census. The 
editor of the Directory places the total number of Catholies 
at 16,067,985, and declares that this is a very conservative 
figure, believing that 10 per cent. should be added for “ floating 
population.”” The Church papers print this statement: 


“The Official Catholic Directory for 1914 is replete with 
interesting figures. According to its summary there are 18,568 
Catholic priests in the United States, an increase of 623 for the 
year. Among these 18,568 clergymen there are 4,864 priests of 
religious orders. 

-‘*The new Directory further shows that 339 churches were 
established in 1913, the total number of Catholic churches in 
this country being 14,651. Of these 9,740 have resident pastors, 
and 4,911 are churches attended from neighboring parishes. 

‘*The Directory gives a list of 82 seminaries; 7,062 seminarians; 
230 colleges for boys; 680 academies for girls, and 5,403 parochial 
schools. In these 5,403 parochial schools 1,429,859 children are 
receiving an education which will fit them for the world and 
give them the religious instruction which is so necessary under 
present-day conditions. 

“Tt must not be overlooked that in addition to these 1,429,859 
parochial school children there are also young men in colleges, 
academies, and universities, young ladies in boarding-schools 
and academies, girls and boys in orphan asylums. Adding all 
these it will be found that 1,669,391 young people are receiving 
Catholic instruction from competent teachers. 

‘The 1914 edition of this Directory also shows that there are 
24,224,609 Catholics under the protection of the Stars and 
Stripes. This figure is derived by adding the Catholics in 
Alaska, the Canal Zone, Guam, the Hawaiian Islands, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines to the total number of Catholics in 
the United States proper. 

“As the population figures are the most interesting the 
Directory editor has prepared a list of the twenty-five States 
having the largest number of Catholics. The banner States 
are as follows: 


. New York.. 
2. Pennsylvania. 
3. Mllinois.. , 
4. Massachusetts.. . 
5. Ohio..... 

3. Louisiana. 

. Michigan. 

. Wisconsin. 

. New Jersey. 

. Missouri. . 

. Minnesota... . 
2. Connecticut. . 
3. California. 

._ ——aee 
5. Iowa... ro 

5. Rhode Island. 

. Maryland.... 

. Indiana..... 

. Kentucky... 

. New Mexico. 

. Kansas...... 
2. New Hampshire. . 
3. Maine.... 

. Nebraska. 

- Colorado. 


. 2,884,723 
1,684,220 
1,461,634 
1,395,892 

781,179 
585,000 
582,500 
578,195 
565,000 
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2,884,723 
1,684,220 
1,461,634 
1,395,892 
781,179 
585,000 
582,500 
578,195 
565,000 
470,000 
461,950 
438,483 
410,000 
313,000 
277,095 
270,000 
261,000 
239,238 
166,070 
140,573 
130,700 
130,081 
124,400 
115,959 
109,182 




















SOME OF THE YEAR’S NEW NOVELS 


Conrad, Joseph. Chance. Pp. 468. New York: 


Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35. 

It is some time since we have had from 
Mr. Conrad a story of the sea,—the book 
in which he excels. His new novel gives us, 
at least, as much sea as land, and we are 
thankful for that much. ‘‘Chance”’ is un- 
usual in theme, technique, and conclusion, 
but it is all the more interesting on that 
account. In the beginning, we are intro- 
duced to Marlow and Mr. Powell, who 
in a way is an indirect hero, and then we 
get the middle of the story. Later Marlow 
gives us an understanding of Flora de 
Barral and the sad facts that so deeply 
affected her life. The author uses the 
“zigzac’’ method. From the comments, 
first of one and then of another, we learn to 
pity the young girl, whose father was im- 
prisoned for some irregularities in high 
finance. She had come to consider herself 
unworthy of real affection, due to some con- 
junction with an unprincipled governess. 
It is lack of faith in herself that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Conrad, makes a woman a prey 
to chance and deprives her of the privilege 
of choice. It is on that psychological point 
that the story hinges. The inconsistency 
of Mrs. Fyne, who resents her brother’s de- 
votion to Flora, nearly causes a tragedy, 
which is averted at the eleventh hour. 
We see, again indirectly, how Flora finally 
achieves happiness. There is no use in 
questioning or criticizing Conrad’s method. 
His power is well known, and a Conrad story 
always stands for the best in contempo- 
rary literature. 


Martin, Helen R. Barnabetta. Pp. 340. 


New 
York: The Century Company. $1.30 net. 


Tho this is a continuous story, there are 
distinctly two parts to it: one strong, orig- 
inal, and delightful, the other pretty and 
entertaining, but much more common- 
place and colorless. Barnabetta, whose 
hame is a combination of her mother’s 
and father’s, belongs, like ‘‘ Tillie’ (by the 
same author), to the Pennsylvania Dutch 
settlement of Reinhartz Station. The 
author is so thoroughly conversant with 
the peculiarities in speech and thought of 
that sect that her descriptions are graphic. 
We easily visualize poor little Barnabetta, 
the household drudge of her parsimonious 
widowed father and two boorish brothers. 
Her desire for education and youthful 
exuberance has been dulled and blunted 
by hard work far beyond the strength and 
endurance of one so young. Into this life 
Barnaby Dreary introduces a stepmother, 
Whose real name was ‘‘Susan,’”’ but who 
preferred to be called ‘‘Juliet’’ (Jool-Yet, 
Barnaby called her), expecting to annex 
her little income and get more work done, 
but Susan had a warm heart for children, 
as well as an income of her own. Her tilts 
with Barnaby and the boys, in which she 
circumvented their selfishness and miser- 
liness, make most delightful reading. Bar- 
nabetta’s character expanded like a flower 
under the influence of real affection, and 
“Susan” usually came off victorious. After 
Barnabetta goes to Stevens College the 
Story becomes much more conventional, 
but she develops a love-story of her own 








with rather incredible swiftness. The con- 


clusion is eminenily satisfactory. 


Benson, E. F. Dodo’ ae Pp. 384. New 


York: The Century Company 


Here she is again, dear, delightfully irre- 
sponsible Dodo, forty-five years young, 





with a daughter of her own, Nadine.. We 
are introduced to the party when bedtime | 
has been officially announced ‘‘in order to | 
get rid of bores who secluded themselves | 
in their tiresome chambers.” Nadine, | 
Berts, and Esther are all lying on Nadine’s | 
bed, smoking and chatting, or “‘ chattering.” 

Mr. Benson has the gift of reproducing | 
scintillating nonsense. There is many a} 
clever word and thought voiced in the con- 
stant repartee of his varied characters. 
We wonder sometimes how people of such 
markedly Bohemian tendencies and elas- 
tie consciences should have such acute 
mental perceptions, apparently unaffected 
by late hours, cigaret-smoking, and social 
dissipations. There is no ‘‘respecter of 
persons” among them. All love ‘‘Aunt 
Dodo,” and Nadine speaks frankly of 
“Daddy,” just divorced, and his chronic 
state of intoxication. She is also inter- 
ested in ‘‘Jack,’”’ one of Dodo’s discarded 
lovers who has again shown up and who, 
as a matter of fact, marries his old love 
with happiest results. The whole book is 
full of brilliant conversation on all kinds 
of subjects. Nadine’s love-affairs nearly 
come to grief, but a tragic shipwreck re- 
veals her true love, and all ends happily. 


Locke, William J. The Fortunate Youth. Pp. 
352. New York: John Lane Company. $1.35. 


There is no writer of the present day 
who can make absolutely impossible con- 
ditions seem plausible and reasonable as 


ean William Locke. This last tale of his is 
not only more impossible, but more fas- 
cinating than any previous one. On the 
other hand, there seems always to be an 
undercurrent of symbolic meaning, or a 
vital principle illustrated, which gives 
weight and power to the narrative. The 
author possesses a sense of humor and an 
appreciation of the unusual which give 
added zest to the reading. ‘“‘Paul Keg- 
worthy”’ seemed to be at the mercy of his 
illiterate and unkempt mother, Mrs. But- 
ton, a drunken stepfather, and all the 
dirty, disagreeable little half-brothers and 
sisters, but somewhere within him dwelt 
an ambitious spirit and a soul—a reaching 
out for education and higher things. Ig- 
norant of his father’s name or station, he 
yet grasped at knowledge in every guise. 
From his stolen reading of fairy princes, he 
wove an imaginative story of his own origin 
and parentage. He never lost his faith in 
the little talisman in the shape of a carne- 
lian heart, given to him at a Sunday-school 
‘treat’? by a young lady, who seemed to 
his starved little soul no less than an angel. 
‘‘Barney Bill and Jane” have much to do 
with his advancement through the stages 
in which he is artist’s model, poet, actor, 
and finally ‘‘Paul Savelli, descendant of 
princes.” Many dramatic episodes and 
romantic experiences attend such a devel- 
opment, but even the melodramatic inci- 
dents attending his discovery of his father 





do not prevent him from advancing step 


by step to the goal of his dreams. The 
final picture is that of a man who has 
attained the fulfilment of his hopes and 
ambitions, but it is the account of the 
character and powerful personality that 
reached that goal that makes the story 
convincing. 


Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft. Her Ladyship’s 
Conscience. Pp. 319. New York: George H. 
| Doran Company. $1.25 net. 

All who read Ellen Fowler’s ‘‘Concern- 
jing Isabel Carnaby” will take up her 
jlatest book with pleasurable anticipation, 
but, in some ways, they will be disap- 
| pointed. The same conversations brilliant 
with epigram are to be found, but we do 
get wofully tired of Lady Esther’s con- 
science, which is overworked. Middle- 
aged Esther Wyvern had never had a 
lover, and when, unexpectedly, a very 
distant relative inherited the title she 
promptly lost her heart to Wilfred, tho 
he was much younger. Having been 
brought up to distrust every happiness 
that did not involve self-sacrifice, and 
fearing that the discrepancy in their ages 
would prevent their ultimate happiness, 
Esther refuses the love which has illuminat- 
ed her existence and insists on being ut- 
terly miserable. The pose of martyr is 
not alluring, either in real life or in fiction, 
but Lady Esther insists on being miserable. 
Fate was good to her in the end, but, as 
she couldn’t know that, it seemed too bad 
that she didn’t take a chance with love 
rather than without it. The charm of the 
book is principally in the clever comments 
of her married sister on existing conditions, 
her philosophical utterances, and apt 
sayings. It is the manner of telling rather 
than the thing told which will give the 
reader pleasure. 


Snead, Georgie Tillman, The Story of Agatha 
Ann, Pp. 121. Philadelphia: J. C. Winston Com- 
pany. $1. 

While one may find poetic imagery and 
good descriptions of Virginia and its phys- 
ical attractions in this little book, the 
story of ‘“‘Agatha Ann” and the many 
nasty ways in which her relatives made the 
life of the poor little, homely orphan a 
burden seem aimless and disagreeable. 
Even the inner consciousness of natural 
beauties and the compensations of an ocea- 
sional kind word are not made clear enough 
to excuse the wholly unreasonable atroc- 
ities practised on the poor little waif. 


MR. STRONG’S REMINISCENCES 
OF BENCH AND BAR 
Strong, Theron G. 


Lifetime. 8vo, 
Co. $2.50 net. 


Landmarks of a Lawyer’s 
pp. 552. New York: Dodd, Mead & 


Mr. Strong is a lawyer of wide experience. 
He has twice been the Republican candi- 
date for Supreme Court judge. His book is 
full of pleasant and suggestive accounts of 
a lawyer’s activities in the office and in 
court. Legal procedure is dealt with in an 
informing way. A chapter headed ‘‘Some 
Old-time Lawyers” is a string of personal 
reminiscences of great lawyers and is ex- 
tremely readable. . The work will convey 
information to those who have never 
been called to the bar. It contains many 
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S | amusing anecdotes, from among which we 


0 - cull the following: 


“Sometimes judicial dignity is accom- 
panied by an impressive friendliness, which 
may be illustrated by the remark of one of 
the judges of the old Court of Appeals 
concerning an associate on the bench who 
possest this characteristic, that ‘Judge 
Blank’s friendliness was so overwhelming 
you could hear him shake hands across the 
street.’ A story was told of this judge, 
who was a devout attendant of the Episco- 
pal Chureh and joined in the service in 
rather a loud and impressive voice. Dur- 
ing the recital of the Apostles’ Creed he 
would ‘lag superfluous’ a little after the rest 
|of the congregation. One of his former 
associates on the bench accosted him at 
the close of the morning service and re- 
marked sotto voce, but in a way that every 
one could hear: ‘Judge Blank, when you 
recite the Apostles’ Creed, I wish you 
| would ‘‘descend into hell” with the rest of 
the congregation.’”’ 





These interesting stories and clever char- 
| acter sketches, this mass of legal lore, form 
the sort of book which all who love authen- 
| tic memoirs will weleome. What is more, 
| such readers will keep the book near them 
| for use when they would relax from toil in 
| the office, the law court, or the bank. We 
|can imagine how to many this year it will 
|furnish summer and vacation reading. It 
is a large and varied panorama that Mr. 
Strong unfolds to his readers, of famous 
lawyers and judges of recent years, or of a 
previous generation—men whose fame still 
survives in the courts which sit in New 
York City, in Albany, and in Washington. 
There is not among books known to us 
any giving legal reminiscences quite like 
it, or quite so readable. What is further 
notable about it is the likelihood that 
|it will retain something approaching real 
life among the generation of lawyers next 
to come. Some parts of it recently ap- 
peared in The Outlook—but only a small 
part. The completed work, a massive 
octavo, makes a survey far wider than 





selves, would imply. 


COMPLETION OF “THE GOLDEN 
BOUGH ” 

Frazer, J. G. (D. C. L.,ete.) The Golden Bough: 
A Study in Magic and Religion, Part VII. Balder 
the Beautiful. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. xx-346, 389. New 
York and London: Macmillan Secpens. $5. 

With these two volumes the third edi- 
| tion of “The Golden Bough” reaches 





|i.e., the soul which, according to a widely 
| diffused belief, is -deposited in a secure 
place outside the body, rendering its pos- 
sessor secure against the ordinary eventuali- 
ties of life. Incidentally, ‘‘The Golden 
Bough” is shown to mean the mistletoe, 
whose seed was believed to have been 
| deposited by a flash of lightning in the 
oak, which was riven by the flash. The 
myth of Balder, who was fabled to have 
fallen by a shaft of mistletoe through the 
wiles of the mischievous Loki, is brought 
into connection with the collection of folk- 
|lore and custom through the parasitic 
|plant, and also through fire festivals 
which are related to him. Incidentally, 
| two classes of tabus are also prominently 
| disecust—those which forbade sacred per- 
| Sons to touch the ground in locomotion 
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quired the seclusion of girls when ap. 
proaching maturity. 

Remembering that the ten volumes of 
this series, which have expanded from two 
in the first edition, are primarily colle 
tions of customs and beliefs grouped under 
certain rubrics, criticism of the theories 
put forth in the course of the discussion 
would here take us too wide afield. Besides, 
in the two volumes before us the author 
registers changes of opinion which jy 
effect encourage one to place his own 
interpretation upon the phenomena ad. 
duced. The doubtful thesis first present. 
ed, the priority of magic to religion, js 
little in evidence in these final volumes, 
And in other interpretations Dr. Frazer 
shows willingness to be guided more by the 
logic of facts than by predisposing theories, 
All this is so much gain. For, as the 
author hints, he will be remembered less 
for his explanations of origins and mean- 
ings than for the magnificent collection of 
data, classified and grouped so as to be 
readily accessible to and consultable by 
the student of primitive psychology, 
For this the grateful thanks of students 
will long be offered. And hardly less for 
the splendid index (sixty-nine pages) 
which accompanies these volumes will 
gratitude be felt. 

It is a matter of congratulation that Dr, 
Frazer does not intend to retire from 
labor. He has already begun a new col- 
lection to cover belief in future life which 
bids fair to be exceedingly useful. We 
trust that the wealth of material in his 
hands will be made fully accessible under 
this anthropologist’s able guidance. 


HENRY ADAMS’S ‘MONT SAINT 
MICHEL” 
Adams, Henry. Mont Saint Michel and 


Chartres. With an introduction by Ralph Adams 
Cram. Thirteen illustrations and diagrams. Large 
8vo, pp. xiv-401. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1913. 

This work deserves a place in literature 
somewhere near Ruskin’s ‘‘Seven Lamps 
of Architecture’’ and Renan’s essay on 
“The Art of the Middle Ages.’”’ Not 
that there is much similarity of treatment 
to either of the works named, but because 
of the fact that Mr. Adams’s book is, like 
them, manifestly a labor of love, the 
unrestrained homage of a modern intellect 
rendered to a past of noble art and moral 
grandeur. What we have in these pages is 
medieval art and life in their originality, 
naiveté, and picturesqueness as_ they 
mirror themselves in the mind of a dis- 
tinguished and thoroughly modern writer. 
It is thé fascinating story of the Middle 
Ages—miscalled the Dark Ages, for in 
reality ages of light and faith—recast for 
us by a man of artistic temperament and 
philosophic bent, who has divested him- 
self of the narrow scientific prejudices so 
much in vogue and rendered full justice to 
one of the noblest epochs in history. 
The title of the work, ‘‘Mont Saint 
Michel and Chartres,” is perhaps a little 
misleading. These typical medieval 
churches symbolize in the mind of the 
author a whole epoch. Somewhat in the 
manner of Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Notre Dame,” 
Mr. Adams has contrived to throw 4 
spell of literary enchantment over the 
two Gothic fanes, making use of them to 
evoke the whole romantic history of the 
past with which they are so intimately 





| or to look on the sun, and those which re- 





associated. The book was at first privately 
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printed and designed for a very limited / 
auditory, but its unusual character and | 
merits brought it to the attention of the | 
American Institute of Architects, which 
obtained the author’s reluctant consent | 
to give it general circulation under the | 
imprimatur of the Institute and with an | 


introduction by Mr. Ralph Adams Cram. | f 
What lends an especial interest to the | : 
book and assigns to it a unique place in the| ¥ 


literature of what Ruskin has called the 
greatest of the arts, is the fact that despite 
the bewildering character of the medieval 
drama, the infinite variety found in the 
life and thought of the period, the author 
has achieved a remarkable unity of design. 
Hitherto works dealing with this period 
have treated its various phases of religion, 
philosophy, art, politics, etc., as isolated 
phenomena. Mr. Adams has understood 
their intimate correlation and shows how 
they formed a coherent whole. He has, 
moreover, the rare literary gift of reanimat- 
ing, as it were, the dead past, which after 
eight centuries rises before us in his pages 
in the glow and vesture of life. 

Religion was the soul of the life of the 
Middle Ages. It was the main current to 
which converged all the tides of life, 
coloring all the aspects of existence and 
giving its character to art, philosophy, and 
politics. It culminated in the idea of 
maternity, which found expression in the 
cult and veneration of the mother of the 
Savior. The sovereignty of the Queen of 
Heaven over the lives and hearts of me- 
dieval humanity was more real, more 
absolute, than that of any monarch in the 
flesh. Indeed, the rule of the temporal 
sovereign was only the pattern and shadow 
of this incredible celestial sway. 

There is an admirable chapter on the 
Angelic Doctor, Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
the intellectual Titan and champion of the 
faith, whose philosophical system has, as 
the author points out, outlived those of his 
secular rivals and lasted to the present day 
as the substructure of the Catholic Church. 
There are also chapters upon the famous 
Abelard, on St. Bernard, and on the Mystics, 
with an exceedingly clear and interesting 
exposition of abstruse scholastic philosophy 
and theology. 


GERMAN CLASSICS 

Franke, Kuno (Editor). The German Classics 
of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 
Twenty volumes, illustrated. Vols. IV-1X inclusive. 
New York: The German Publication Society. 

We seriously doubt if anywhere except 
in New York could this comprehensive 
library of German literature, initiated by 
Dr. Isidore Singer, have been compiled 
and printed—at any rate, with the same 
accuracy and dispatch. The result is 
a remarkable combination of good taste, 
scholarship, and literary skill. The fourth 
of the nine volumes, now ready, includes 
a capital introduction to Jean Paul by 
Dr. Benjamin W. Wells. Then comes 
Wilhelm von Humboldt’s account of 
Schiller, a rare piece of criticism. A. W. 
Schlegel and Friedrich Schlegel, Novalis, 
and other writers of his age are also in 
this volume. In the fifth volume we find 
good examples of the theories and styles 
of Schleiermacher, Fichte, and Schelling. 
The brothers Grimm and the religious 
romanticist, Motte-Fouqué, are well rep- 
resented, while the poets Kérner, Uhland, 
and Chamisso have their lyrics accurately 





and musically put forth in English. The 
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Economy is a vital issue in 


or roofing — especially where large sur- 


faces are to be covered. 
When you consider that endurance is the 
chief factor in determining the economy of 
roofing, your choice will undoubtedly be 


Genasco 


THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


Trinidad Lake asphalt is ‘‘ Nature’s everlast- 
ing waterproofer’’. Its natural oils (through our 
thirty-five years experience in the use of natural 
asphalt) are retained in Genasco, and give it last- 
ing resistance to every condition of weather. 

This makes Genasco cost less by the year. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. Smooth or mineral surface; several 
weights. {Look for the trademark. The KANT-LEAK KLEET keeps 
seams weathertight without cement and prevents nail-leaks. 
for the Good Roof Guide Book and samples—free 


Write us 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers in the world of asphalt and ready roofing 
Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


New York Chicago 


Trinidad Asphalt Lake 
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“Oh! I always use plenty of oil!” 
Does that insure correct lubrication? 


NO! 


A low-quality or wrong-bodied oil, no matter 
how freely it is used, can never do the work of 
the correct lubricant. 


“*Plenty”’ of too-light oil often leads to loss of 
compression and escape of explosion. This 
means loss of power and unnecessary consump- 
tion of gasoline. 


“Plenty” of too-heavy oil will often fail to dis- 
tribute properly through your feed system. Ex- 
cessive friction, burnt bearings and carbon 
trouble will result. 





MODEL OF 1910 1911 1912 1913 wie 
“Plenty ” of low-quality oil simply means plenty ‘acta AR 3 : 3 IBRE 
of imperfect protection for the moving parts. SI SISIEI BIEL Ble = 
° ° The Arc. Arc.) A jArc| 4 re.|Arc.|Are 
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Gargoyle Mobiloils specified for your car in the JE;E;E;E)E|El;E;E 
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and model of car. It represents the professional ps gy! ais fe lArc.|Are 
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VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, U. S. A. 
Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world. 
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Correct Lubrications 


Explanation: In the schedule, the letter 
opposite the ear indicates the grade of Gargoyle 


Mobiloil that should be used. For example; “*A”’ 
means ‘Gargoyle Mobiloil A."’ “‘Are’’ means 
“Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic."’ For all electric ve- 
hicles use Gargoyle Mobiloi] ‘‘A.’’ The recommen- 
dations cover all models of both pleasure and 
commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
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ninth volume brings us up to the era of 
Hebbel and Ludwig, and the illustrations 
are from the works of contempo 
painters. They are intended to bri 
out “certain broad tendencies of German 
painting in the nineteenth century ”’—anq 
this they certainly succeed in doing, 
They are in half-tone and photogravure, 
and really add to the interest and at. 
tractiveness of the work. Each volume 
has a hand-colored frontispiece. 












GARDENING AND OTHER OUTDOOR 
BOOKS 





The Practical 
Pp. 330. Colored 
New York: J. B, 


Book of Garden Architecture. 
frontispiece and 125 illustrations. 
$5 net. 





Lippincott Company. 






Whether one is the possessor of a large 
estate or only a couple of lots, he usually 
wishes to make the surroundings of his 
home as attractive and artistic as he can, 
In this work, the result of much diligent 
study of garden architecture both at home 
and abroad, Mrs. Humphreys gives the 
jreader many glimpses of the effective 
manner in which natural beauties may be 
enhanced or plainness eliminated. In the 
| preface, the author says, ‘‘much waste of 
| good money, much upheaval of work done 
land not liked, much dissatisfaction with 
| the final effect have resulted simply from 
the lack of such knowledge as is compen- 
diously given in this volume.”’ Through- 
out the book the author discusses many 
subjects, from the building of an artistic 
bird-house to the erection of ornate Gre- 
cian or Egyptian temples and belvederes. 
Chapters are devoted to walk-paving, 
outdoor swimming-pools, transforming 
garden buildings, the practical side of the 
tennis-court, ornamental wells and well- 
houses, ete. To any one who is looking for 
ideas on how to beautify the surroundings 
of a home—old or new—this book, with 
its wide variety of illustration, provides 
many helpful hints. 






Humphreys, Phebe Westcott. 















* Purdon, C. B. The Garden City (illustrated). 
Pp. 300. Published by J. M. Dent & Sons. 1913. 
$3.50. 

This book is English in subject and 
treatment, but it is a book which every 
person with progressive ideas and to whom 
modern developments in social and _ busi- 
ness life make appeals will find of real 
interest. The author gives a detailed 
account of the- philanthropic movements 
that led to the establishing of ‘‘ Letchworth, 
the Garden City,” and the purpose and 
definite ends for which it was founded. 
Mr. Ebenezer Howard’s proposal to build 
such a city was made, in 1898, in a book 
entitled ‘‘To-Morrow.” This compreher- 
| sive volume tells how the original plan was 
| followed, how changed, and how developed. 
It was thought that 32,000 inhabitants 
| would be enough for sucha city. The aim 
| of the builders was to have the finances so 
handled as to return any accruing surplus 
to the owners in improved facilities. 

We have a most interesting account of 
what has been accomplished in ten years, 
|showing how natural features have been 
| preserved, social life of town and country 
combined, factories provided for under 
healthy conditions, with supervision of 
plans and architecture such as to make 
the result pleasing to the eye as well as 
satisfactory to the inhabitants. No side 
of the question is left untouched, draw- 
backs are discust, and remedies suggested. 
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The illustrations present fascinating pic- | 
tures of houses, parks, and factories. 


The Odd Farmhouse, by the Odd Farmwife. 
Pp. 271. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


b $1.35 net. 


In the spring, we naturally look for 
books glorifying the beauties of nature 
and the wonderful attractions of the coun- | 
try, a type of book of which this is a 
satisfactory example. The ‘‘Odd House- 
wife” and her spouse ‘‘ Albert’ evidently 
long for green fields and ‘‘democratie air.” 
lt is their search for a house, and their | 
life after they find it, that form the sub- | 
ject-matter of a refreshing volume. With | 
an alert mind, the author touches on a| 
variety of subjects in an entertaining man- | 
ner. Her scope of information is extensive 
and satisfying. 

Mills, Enos A. The Beaver World. 


illustrated. Boston and New York: 
Miffin Company. $1.75. 


Pp. 221, 
Houghton 


This book was written by one who 
studied his subject carefully for over | 
twenty-seven years. The use of it by a} 
certain company as a present for each 
one of its employees, last New-year’s day, 
does not detract from its interest and 
educational value. We learn that beaver 
workers are of ‘‘economical and educa- 
tional value besides adding charm to the 
wilds.” The beaver is ‘‘a_ persistent 
practiser of conservation and _ should 
not perish from the hills and mountains.” 
Altogether he ‘‘has so many interesting 
ways, is so useful, skilful, practical, and 
picturesque, that his life and his deeds 
deserve a larger place in literature.”” The 
illustrated text will charm the reader. The 
author describes the habits and activities 
of the beaver, who is certainly a clever | 
engineer, a practical architect, and a patient 
builder. His choice of location for a colony, 
the cutting, felling, and transportation of 
trees both for building and eating, the 
building of circuitous canals, and the quiet 
methods of apparently undirected and | 
patient exertion—all seem incredibly won- 
derful. It is an engrossing story, more 
like fiction than fact, and bound to please 
and instruct the thoughtful reader. 


Pycraft, W. P. The Courtship of Animals. 
Pp. 310, illustrated. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.75 net. 

There could be no two opinions regard- 
ing the interesting subject-matter of this 
unusual book, tho the object the author 
aims at may be slightly blurred. One 
aspect of the great subject—‘‘The Nature 
of Life’—which must attract all is 
“the power of reproducing.” Curiously 
enough, all knowledge concerning the 
process of reproduction is ‘‘forbidden 
fruit.’ The author brings together the 
common symptoms of the ‘‘fever of love.” 
He describes the strange methods of 
courtship in all animals, their mani- 
festations of amorousness in songs, their 
posturing, their brilliant vestments, and 
their erratic and erotic dancing. ‘Sexual 
Selection” and ‘‘Natural Selection” are 
discust at length in the light of the ap- 
parent effect on the characteristics and 
development of the race. The aim of the 
book is not quite clear, but the accounts 
of the courtship and marriage customs of 
“fish, flesh, and fowl,” the love-sick man- 
hers of ant and elephant, seal and scorpion 
are most searchingly comprehensive and 
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Athletic Union Suit 


Licensed Under the Klosed-Krotch Patents 


ASE in every 

pose. Smooth 
—convenient—com- 
fortable. Perma- 
nently closed crotch 
—gapless. No edges 
or buttons between 
the legs. Separate 
openings front and 
rear. Wilson Bros. 
have the exclusive 
right to use this pat- 
ented closed crotch 
on this style of union 
suit—$ 1.00 and up 
for men; 50 cents 
and up for boys. 


Other furnishings bearing the WGartBrey 
mark of quality include Shirts, Gloves, 
Hosiery, Suspenders, Neckwear, Hand- 


kerchiefs, etc. 


Look for 


MADE 


EXCLUSIVELY 


this label 





HERES the perfected open-mesh union suit— 
the only one with the patented closed crotch 
same as Wilson Bros. Athletic Union Suit. Airy, 
well fitting, elastic. ng sleeves, half sleeves, 

leeveless; ankle, three-quarter or knee length. 
$1 and up for men; 50c for boys. 


WilsorxCbres 
Open-Mesh Union Suit 


Licensed under the 
<losed-K rotch 
Patents 





NOTHER new wrinkle in closed crotch com- 
‘ort. .A one-piece pajama. No drawstring. 
Waist freedom. sy to adjust. Convenient. 
Dignified appearance. Has the same patented 
closed crotch as Wilson Bros. Athletic Union Suit. 
In soft, weil-patterned fabrics—$1.50 up. 


Combinette Pajama 
Licensed under the 
€ h 


losed-K rote Pa. 
‘atents 


Your furnisher 
has these 
comfort garments 
or can get 
them for you. 
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THE TITLES BACK OF THE 
POLISHED GLASS 


HE sets of books and scattered vol- 
| umes play their part in every home 

} but the place in which they are kept is 
! also important. Macey Library Cases add 
refinement to the library that is dis- 
tinctive and attractive. 











| 

| Good furniture should be beautiful as | 
|} wellas useful, Macey Library Cases meet 
| 

| 

| 


TINT 


T 
Lill 


all the requirements of good furniture. 
They afford an ideal place in which to | 
keep books, and are so beautiful in design 
and finish that they have the appearance 
of heirloom furniture handed down 
through generations. 
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| IBRARY CASES 


=| may be had in the popular Period styles, : 
S| —Sheraton, Chippendale, Art-craft, Co- | 
| lonial and Old English. They are the 
true modern adaptations of the old mas- 
=| ter designs, yet retain every advantage 
of the Sectional Bookcase. 


| DO NOT LOOK SECTIONAL 
IE —BUT THEY ARE! 
A complete catalog giving suggestions 


on modern libraries, will be sent free on 
request. 


The Macey Co : 


1584 Division Ave. S. E. | 
| 
| 
| 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


1 Designers and Makers of Library 
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Cases and Filing Appliances 
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Foot Comfort—= 
On Your Outing Trip 


In planning vour fishing or hunting trip 
this spring, don't overlook the importance of 
light, dry footwear. “Ike Walton,” shown below 
is the finest and lightest of the famous Russell 
*Never-Leak” footwear. For fishing from boat or 
bank, for wading shallow streams, or hunting on 
prairie, in mathes, or on soft 

ground, there is nothing to 
equal it. In “Ike Walton” you 


ve 
ge 


Extreme Lightness 


combined with 












ample protection IKE 
rom grasses, snow 
and ‘water.’ Spe- WALTON 


cial construction. 
Keeps the Water Out 


Made by hand, over last, to fit you. Guar- 
anteed to fill the bill or money back. 

There are Russefl moccasins 
for every member of the 
family, from “* Ike Walton’ 

» dainty ones for mother 
and baby 


(Made in Any Height) 


Send for the book that shows the complete line. Free on request 


W. C. Russell Moccasin Co., Factory F, Berlin, Wis. 
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Detmold, E. J. The Book of Baby Pets. 
Descriptions by Florence Dugdale. Pp. 120. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 


This is a big book of fascinating pictures 
of all kinds of baby pets—squirrels, 
lambs, rabbits, white mice, kittens, pup- 
pies, chicks, lizards, canaries, frogs, and 
many others, even baby elephants. For 
‘each picture there is a corresponding 
description which gives, in simple and 
direct way, every fact about the origin, 
| peculiarities, and proper care of that par- 
| ticular pet that one should know in order 
™ give it intelligent care. We realize more 
| 





and more in modern days how many mis- 
takes are made through ignorance, and how 
| possible it is for children to learn if only 
knowledge is offered them in a way to at- 
tract their attention and appeal to their 
susceptibilities. This volume is an effort 
to give to the pet-loving child knowledge 
of the wants and needs of our little silent 
friends so that he may enjoy them without 
injuring them. The information is ex- 
plieit and comprehensive as well as simple. 
The book could be used advantageously 
by any one for reference. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Peck, Annie. 
8vo. 
net. 


The South-American Continent. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.50 


Miss Peck has made a reputation in 
both North and South America as a 
traveler and mountaineer. As South 
America has had no “‘forty-niners’’ and no 
“prairie schooners” a great part of its 
| territory has been left to the aborigines 
and wild beasts, and these regions are not 
touched upon in the present work, in which 
|the author confines herself to the cities 
{included in the ordinary grand tour. 
But the woman who climbed to the summit 
of Popocatepetl and Orizaba and gained 
a gold medal from the Government of 
Peru for her explorations, who is a learned 
scholar and observer, has given us here a 
bright and accurate account of the in- 
dustries and manufactures, the scenery 
and buildings of the various countries 
through which she passed. Those who 
love books of travel will welcome this 
| volume as a fresh and fascinating addition 
to their library. 





Dreiser, Theodore. A Traveler at Forty. 
Illustrated by W. Glackens. Pp. 526. New York: 
| The Century Company. $1.80 net. 

The first sensation which Mr. Dreiser 


awakens in the gentle reader is one of 
amusement that he should naively present 
the commonplace experiences of European 
travel and expect one to find them novel. 
A later emotion, altho almost as prompt, is 
that of resentment on being forced to ac- 
company Mr. Dreiser on midnight adven- 
tures in the demi-monde. One expects 
frankness and ‘moody immorality” in the 
writings of the author of “Sister Carrie,” 
but one is more than willing to be spared 
the details of personal experience. In En- 
gland, France, and the Riviera Mr. Dreiser 
| does not permit us to escape from the at- 
|mosphere of blunt and unlovely realism. 
When a traveler admits that he is not 
| acquainted with truth and beauty, love and 
| hope and faith, the circle of his friendships 
|is not one which it is pleasant to enter. 
| But even Mr. Dreiser can not resist the 
spell of Italy. Here his ‘‘better nature” 
comes to the surface, in spite of himself, 





|and he loses some of his self-consciousness. 








Jess England sent her poets to wander by 
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He at last makes beauty’s acquaintanee 
and it does him good. There are charming 
episodes and descriptions in the latter part 
of the book, which bring some measure oj 
healing to the reader’s wounded feelings, 









Reed, Verner Z. The Soul of Paris, and Othe 
Essays. Illustrated by Ernest C. Peixotto. Pp, 199 
New York: John Lane Company. $2.50 net. : 

An excellent antidote to Mr. Dreiser may 
be found in the essays of Mr. Reed. Thi 
contributor to The Atlantic Monthly, like 
most of his colleagues, continues to “be 
lieve that it is good at times to turn fron 
the insistent making of mills and goods ané 
railways and money, . . . from the bruits 
of the latest scandal or war or catastrophe, 
and give a little time to contemplating th 
stars, or watching the bees, or listening to 
the songs of the This traveler, 
unencumbered with self-consciousness, has 
taken with him on his journeys to unusual 
places the love of beauty, the sense of the 
spiritual, the joy in the ultimate good. His 
themes are the broadening solitude of the 
desert, the changing life of the unchanging 
sea, the soul of the city, whether it be Paris, 
Florence, Nantes, Guadalajara, or the dead 
cities of the dead, Timgad and Paestun, 
Pompeii, and even Pu-Y6. 















seas.”’ 
















Townsend,John Wilson. Kentucky in American 
Letters. Two volumes. Pp. 368 and 394. Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa: The Torch Press. 

States have an individuality of their own 
as real as that of the men and women who 
people them. Max Miller classified the 
character of European nations in accor- 
dance with the nature of the surface of the 
lands they occupied—high or low, sandy or 
rocky, fertile or barren. Mr. Leonare has 
written many books about Kentucky, and 
this is at least the fourth contribution he 
has made to the literature of that subject. 
Indeed, it is an interesting subject. It is 
admirable to see how happily and gaily sing 
the poets of the blue-grass meadows, for as 
Greece drew inspiration from her moun 
tains and their springs, an almost mountain- 














such rivers as the Thames and Trent, so 
Kentucky’s grassy plains have inspired her 
singers. The volumes contain something 
besides poetry, however. The editing has 
been well done. 

Pier, Arthur Stanwood. The Story of Harvard. 


With illustrations by Vernon Howe Bailey. Cloth. 
Pp. 256. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2 net. 





In this pleasant book Mr. Pier, Harvard, 
05, recounts the story of his Alma Mater in 
the genial fashion in which one might dis 
course at a class banquet, or before the par- 
ents of prospective freshmen. He draws 
clear pen pictures of the men and manners 
of the various periods of Harvard’s honor- 
able history as graceful and pleasing as the 
drawings of Mr. Bailey, which illustrate 
the landmarks of the University. It is 
almost a biography of the New England 
mind, meager, indeed, in comparison with 
the wealth of material within reach, and 
yet not to be reproved for that, since It 
makes no claim for completeness. It 18 
easy, but ungracious, to mention omissions, 
and while we miss the portrait of young 
Harry Vane, of the flowing locks, with his 
grim halberdiers at his back, presiding at 
the founding of the college, we are greatly 
entertained by those of the first presidents. 
It gives somewhat of a shock to the modern 
reader, accustomed to the superior and 
(Continued on page 1126) 
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Every time you see a 
clerk footing bills you can 
now say: 


“There is a man wast- 


ing time. 


“Whose fault?” 


The Remington Adding and Subtracting Type- 
writer—a complete correspondence typewriter— 
automatically totals bills and statements wile it types 
them. 

Not a moment is wasted on footing or proving. 

This machine saves 20% to 70% of the time spent 
on billing. 

It is now used by banks, offices and stores, large 
and small, everywhere. 

Sooner or later the adding and subtracting type- 
writer will be saving time in every live billing depart- 
ment. 

When the machine is 
needed for ordinary letter- 
writing your stenographer 
merely touches a lever. 
Instantly—automatically— 
it is made ready for cor- 7 
respondence work. t 





Whether or not you 


Adding and Subtracting 
PEWRITER 


{ WAHL MECHANISM) 


now see the direct applicability of the Reming- 
ton Adding and Subtracting Typewriter to your 
particular business, it will pay you to send for our 
new illustrated folder—‘* The Story of a Day’s 
Work.”’ 

A few words to your stenographer wow will put 
you in the way to receive a copy of this really valu- 
able folder by return mail; will enable you to in- 
vestigate—conveniently and without cost—the saving 
efficiency of this machine of composite usefulness to 
every employer of clerical or stenographic help. 

Delayed investigation 
simply means prolonged 
time - waste and error- 
risk. So while the mat- 
ter is in your mind send 
today for ** The Story of 
a Day’s Work’’ and learn 
how profit-reducing ele- 
ments may be eliminated 
from your business. 


wl nee hee eta 





Remington Monarch 
Standard Model 


Remington Typewriter Company, Incorporated, New York City 


Smith- 
Premier 
Model 


Xx 


Your totals show 
here as fast as the 
figures are typed 





BY INVITATION: 
MEMBER OF 











e 


(Branches Everywhere) 


For clear, clean, typewriter results, use Remtico brand letter paper, carbon paper and ribbons. Write to our nearest office. 
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~_ A Motorcycle Runabout 
for Two 





























With Side Car 


LL the touring pleasure, comfort and efficiency of an auto- 


mobile at the cost of trolley fares. 
Car-ing. A spin ina summer’s evening. A week-end trip. A 
coast to coast tour. The Indian Side Car is a comfort vehicle 
serving your every desire. 


That’s Indian Side 







This is the second year of the Indian Side Car. It is already as famous as the 
machine to which it is attached. Beauty of design—luxurious ease—strength with 
lightness—these things characterize an Indian Side Car pre-eminently. 








Its trig body speaks of interesting road com- 
panionship—of jaunty hours spent in keen out- 
of-door enjoyment. Side Car-ing is a new 
phase of motorcycling—and an extremely pop- 
ular one. 


Side car equipment doubles your motor- 
cycling fun and utility. There is no other 
motor-vehicle in the world providing so much 
comfort, healthful delight and recreative oppor- 
tunities for so little cost. 











The superior features of the Indian Side Car are fully set 
forth in a booklet just issued especially covering this one sub- 
ject. There’s a lot of brand new stuff in it that’s mighty well 
worth looking over. Write for a copy today. 













. Su HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., 806 State St., Springfield, Mass. 
eS 2 O (Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
a & BRANCHES AND SERVICE STATIONS: 
3 3] Chicago Dallas Kansas City Minneapolis Denver San Francisco Atlanta 
% C2 Toronto Melbourne’ London 
ms 
id Mas? é 














Guaranteed for 10,000 Miles 


Brictson Pneumatic Tires 


We now sell Brictson Pneumatic Tires on a specific guarantee of 10,000 miles service. 
BrictsonP: ticTi 
















1 res are P proof, Blowout-proof, Skid-proof, Rut-proof, Rim-cui- Mile 
proof, Oil-proof and Gasoline-proof. A tire with wondcrful resiliency and easy riding qualities. Writt 
TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL—To remove any possible doubt concerning the merits of ane 


Guarantee 
with every 
Brictson 
| Tire as- 


Brictson Tires and to back up our statements fully, we will allow you ten days’ trial on these 
tires at our risk. If Brictson Tires are not perfectly satisfactory in every way you can re 
turn them to us at any time within ten days and we will cheerfully refund the entire pur- 
chase price, Send for particulars today. 















| REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 






Have Your Present Tires Rebuilt the BRICTSON WAY —> 
If you are notin need of new tires and the fabric in your tires is still good, we can rebuild 
them the Brictson Way, give you thousands of miles additional service and makethem Puncture- 
proof, Blowout-proof, Skid-proof, Rut-proof, Rim-cut-proof, Oil-proof and Gasoline-proof. 
meee ccevnres re Write today for full particulars giving your dealer’s name. 
een BRICTSON MANUFACTURING CO. 

ain Office & Fact.:5954 Brictson Bldg., Brookings, S. Dak.,U.S.A. 
, BRANCHES: Boston, 182 Friend St., Dept.5954—New York, 

250 West 54th St., Dept. 5954—Philadelphia, 611 Bulletin Bldg., 
Dept. 5954— Detroit, 1036 Majestic Bidg., Dept, 5954— Pittsburg, 
1201 Hartje Bldg., Dept. 5954— Chicago, 2009 Ss. Michigan Ave., 
Dept. 5954—St. Louis, 3150 Locust St., Dept. $954—San Francisco, 
909 Monadnock Bldg., Dept. 5954. 
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(Continued from page 1124) 


_irreproachable quality of Harvard’s preg. 
dents, to read of the first in executive office, 
dishonest and violent, beating his heaq 
usher and cheating his pupils, and ending 

| his life in a debtors’ prison. His successor, 
| the first titular president, also died in poy. 
|erty, having resigned from the presidency 
| because of doubts of the validity of infan; 
| baptism. Two of New England’s worthie; 
| appear at unusual disadvantage in the ree 
ord, Cotton Mather as an unsuccessful and 
disgruntled candidate for the presidency, 
and John Hancock, gallant and wealthy, 
five times Governor of Massachusetts, jp 
the rdle of a treasurer who would neither 
perform the duties of his office nor accept 
release from them, silent when statements 

| were asked for and refusing to give up the 
documents, even at his death admittedly 
in debt to the college over a_ thousand 
pounds, which his heirs after several years 
paid reluctantly without interest. 
Browning, Oscar. 


World. 8vo, pp. 799. 
& Company. 


A General History of the 
New York: Longmans, Green 


This work has been written carefully and 
neatly. General histories are the most 
difficult to work out properly. Mr. Brown- 
ing, eminent in his profession, has kept his 
proportions well, and perhaps among the 
most valuable elements in his book are the 
maps, genealogical tables, ete., with which 
it is equipped. As a sort of index to and 
enumeration of historic events, we com- 
mend this work to the attention of students 
| and teachers. 


Arthur, Count Gobineau. 


The Renaissance, 
Pp. 349. 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Strangely enough, this book, which has 
been so popular a classic in Germany, is 
here translated into English for the first 
time. Its author’s life is outlined in a 
comprehensive introduction, written by Dr. 
Oscar Levy. In five historical scenes, cov- 
ering the period from Savonarola (1485) to 
the death of Michelangelo (1560), the 
author reveals the spirit and meaning of the 
Italian Renaissance. In these scenes, Sa- 
vonarola, Cesare Borgia. Julius II., Leo X., 
and Michelangelo serve as special points 
around which others revolve. The period 
| becomes vivid and clear in conversation 
| between soldiers, poets, painters, and the 
wonderful women who contributed so much 
to that thrilling period. 





Wertenbaker, Thomas J. Virginia Under the 
| Stuarts. 8vo, pp.271. Princeton: The University 
Press. $1.50. 

The author of this volume has under- 
taken to write the political history of Vir- 
ginia from the foundation of Jamestown 
to the English revolution of 1688. He 
has thrown a flood of light upon a most 
interesting period in one of the most in- 
teresting colonies of the English occupa- 
tion. It is admirable to see what pains 
and research he has expended on the work. 
It is written in a style which brings it 
pleasurably within the comprehension of 
the ordinary student. There are many 
readers of American history who wish to 
have a clear and intelligent knowledge of 
their country’s annals undistorted and 
unobseured by partiality or self-glorifica- 
tion. The book is a model for all such 
| historic memoirs. It is scholarly, scien- 
tific, sparkling in style, and full of first- 
-hand information. We believe it will find 
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a warm welcome among booklovers and 
intelligent Americans, especially if they 
come from below Mason and Dixon’s 
Line. 


Whitlock, Brand. Forty Years of It. 8vo, 
pp. 374. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Brand Whitlock is a man of genius 
and writes like one. He can kindle ‘‘the 
light that never was on sea or land”’ even 
in the grim annals of political life. Viewed 
in prosaic actuality he here gives us a 
history of progressive democracy in a city 
of the middle West whose picturesque fea- 
tures and characters he depicts with con- 
yincing truthfulness. The book is auto- 
biographical, a form of composition always 
congenial to those who have something 
to say. He reveals himself as an alert- 
minded American with the highest polit- 


ieal ideals. He brings us into political 
circles where Governor Altgeld, Tom 
Johnson, ‘‘Golden-Rule’”’ Jones, Frank 


Hunt Hurd, and others of the same charac- 
ter held sway. The chapters are free from 
all political anecdotes of a merely accusing 
kind. The tone of the whole autobiog- 
raphy is sane and elevated. In one sense 
the work is quite original, and tho quite 
entertaining it has that literary finish and 
personal charm which will be at once 
recognized and admired by ‘‘those,”’ to 
use the words of Dante, ‘‘who know.” 


Kawakami, Kyoshi K. Asia at the Door. 8vo, 
ro New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
1.50. 


Professor Kawakami is a clever man and 
a true patriot. He makes in this in- 
teresting work a plea for his countrymen 
with regard to the emigration question. 
Every statesman and publicist should read 
a work which is calmly and dispassionately 
written and states in a clear way every 
argument to prove the reasonableness of 
Asia before the Door that is being opened 
into her house. 

The whole field of Japanese immigration 
is covered—California, Hawaii, and Canada 
being the main seats of white populations 
whose advantages Japan wishes to share. 
He justifies the wish to the best of his 
abilities. He attempts to sweep away all 
racial, social, and political obstacles to a 
coalition of America with Asia. All 
must acknowledge the good feeling which 
animates the writer, the fund of knowledge 
and experience he has brought into service 
expended in setting out so frankly and 
tactfully the light in which Japan views 
the exclusiveness of foreign peoples. 


Hunter, Robert. Violence and the Labor 
Movement. 8vo, pp. 388. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. $1.50 net. 


Mr. Hunter is a learned advocate of the 
labor cause, and after reviewing the theo- 
ies of Bakunin, Netchayeff, Kropotkin, 
Ravachol, Most, and Caserio, he tries to 
explain the reason for such outbursts as 
occurred at the Haymarket in Chicago 
in 1886, and such movements as Syndical- 
‘sia, Haywoodism, and Larkinism. He 
thinks that the time for violence and the 
use of open force in righting the wrongs 
or inequalities of the labor world is passed, 
and that ‘‘Modern Socialism” will even- 
tually triumph and will succeed in equaliz- 
Ing the proportional share of property 
between the so-called rich and the poor. 
The work has a valuable bibliography and 
Index attached and is written incisively 
and with an impartial mind. 
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Here is the “Blue List” of the 1914 


Cars. 


Their Engineers have Given 


You the Best You Can Get in Each 
Class, Including Westinghouse Equip- 


ment — Starting, Lighting, Ignition. 


HE Automobile manufacturer who has taken the Westinghouse 

Electric Systems as equipment for his car has simply hired an engi- 

neering organization of the greatest experience to augment his forces. 
The cars listed below are as famous for the tests to which their en- 
gineers subject all material before used, as Westinghouse Electric 
is famous for the tests its machines must meet before being sent out. 
Study the list of cars below. You make no mistake in buying in any 
of these classes according to your requirements. 


*Austin Automobile Co. 
*A. C. Barley Co., “Halladay” 
*The Bartholomew Co., “‘Glide” 


{Brewster & Co., “‘Delaunay-Belleville” 


tJ. 1. Case T. M. Co. 
+Chadwick Engineering Works 


{Chandler 
*Geo. W. 


Motor Car Co. 
Davis Motor Car Co. 


{Dorris Motor Car Co. 


{F.1LA.T. 


*Herreshoff Motor Co. 
*Starting, Lighting, and Ignition. tStarting and Lighting. tLighting and Ignition. Lighting only. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


Automobile Equipment Department 
Main Office, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Forty-five Offices: Service Stations in Principal Cities 


tHupp Motor Car Co. 

*W. H. McIntyre Co. 
~Marion Motor Car Co. 
tMoreland Motor Truck Co. 
{The Norwalk Motor Car Co. 
{Palmer & Singer Mfg. Co. 
{The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 
{Pullman Motor Car Co. 
{Standard Steel Co. 
§Stevens-Duryea Co. 
tWichita Falls Motor Co. 




















“SAFETY 


PROTECT the aie 


of your family, your 


guests and yourself when 


FIRST?? automobiling or 


motor 


boating by carrying your 
gascline in a 


JASCO TANK 





by thousands. 
or direct. Allstyles, allsizes. 


JANNEY, STEINMETZ & CO. 


the drawn steel, seamless, 
tinned and tested gasoline 
receptacle that protects 
life and property, because 
it cannot leak. 


Endorsed by authorities, used 
At your dealer’s 


Main Office, Philadelphia 


New York Office 
Hudson Terminal Building 















PLAYS 


of LEO TOLSTOY 

Translated by LOUISE and AYLMER MAUDE 

New, Enlarged, and Complete Edition of the 
Plays Published During Tolstoy’s Life, 

and Also of His Posthumous Plays 

The Power of Darkness—The First Distiller—Fruits 

of Culture—The Live Corpse—The Cause of It 

All—The Light Shines in Darkness 


Large 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50 Net 
Average Carriage Charge 13c 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 354-60 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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From Mexico to Alaska forget 
That a motor car should dare this tnp was certainly never dreamed of until 
E. Alexander Powell, F.R.G.S., adventurer extraordinary, dreamed it; | im 
° ene : 2 re Jili 
dared it; did it. 3 All una 
Even as the crow flies it is 2400 miles—as man goes, skirting around peaks, twisting 5 Porn 
along watercourses, toiling over divides, hewing a path in the forest, and hacking a foot- Do nv 
hold in the moraine, the distance in miles is far greater; in endeavor, infinitely more. The su 
= Seeking 
otors E: 

And th 

. y . i . Hers 
Where hitherto the toiling, snarling dog-team had been sole facility for transportation, ite of 
Powell came with a marvelous device, swifter and stronger than a hundred dog-teams, lite ati 
man’s supreme achievement in transportation—the Continental motor. Came, with speed @ynitirann) 

“f- ° . Hike q some on 
and precision, through the land of volcano and glacier, where the pioneer had to fight anit 
every inch of his way. erlainhies = pomee he 
A magnificent exploit, for the man and the motor. No yellow streak in either. No yi alee 
crawhishing. z 
Yet such endurance is not phenomenal—only a marked Continental characteristic. As Power Dew, 
testimonials from other Continental drivers bear ample witness— this, for example, B = Throw 
from the day’s mail: Speed The g 

“Over all kinds and conditions of roads, and in nearly all <a 


states . . . The motor shows a total of 168,766 miles k Endy rane 


and is still running strong.” 
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th 


Not Phenomenal—Just Usual {( homy ine 4 
CONTINENTAL MOTOR MFG. CO. Hexibilily _ 


Largest Exclusive Motor Builders in the World Biare 

-__ | Detroit + 7 His m 
Factories / Muskegon Detroit, Mich. 
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CURRENT POETRY but doing the work there are, not mortals in old | 


dresses, but beautiful white-winged angels. . . | 
| . Py 
. ‘. 2 = a 7) eh [It is the angel-arm and standard in an act that 
= 7." EK Garden Without Walls” was | .onsecrates it.’— William C. Gannett. 
called a ‘‘ poet’s novel.’ And its 
author, Mr. Coningsby Dawson, now justi- | No angel is so high 
“ Sakae ll it a ete tei’ But serveth clowns and kings, 
fies the crities who used that phrase by | ang doeth lowly things. 
publishing a volume of. verse. ‘‘ Florence He in this serviceable love can see 
‘ . 1: . The symbol of a heavenly mystery ,— 
a Certain Night” (Henry Holt) is the (vans jane 
on a ( ‘ - e ( y ) So labor grows white wings. 
work of a true lyrie poet, of one who 
writes modestly but confidently, who is | No angel bravely drest 
“ ‘6 . In larkspur-colored gown 
solf-centere re y s OW 
not self-centered, and yet ‘‘ utters his own | But he will kneel him down 
| And sweep with careful art the meanest floor, 
The lyrie which we quote first is simple | Singing the while he sweeps and toiling more 


. . . 6 . | Because he wears a crown. 
and brief, but its simplicity is the dress of a | 


soul.” 


mighty thought, and its brevity shows | Set water on to boil, 

that Mr. Dawson knows the artistic value | 4" angel helps thee straight, 

| Kneeling beside the grate 

With purséd mouth he bloweth up the flame, 
Chiding the tardy kettle that for shame 

rs It makes an angel wait. 

The Lilies Bloom 


By CONINGSBY DAWSON Make thou conserves, the while 

Two little cherubs stand 

Tiptoe at either hand. 

And one would help thee stir, and one would skim 
The golden juice that foams about the brim, 

So serveth thy command 


of economy. The last couplet is un- 
forgettable. 


The lilies bloom above her head 
All unaware that she is dead. 


The small brown birds, with folded wing, 
Do not one whit less blithely sing. 





‘a " Lady, thou art a queen, 

The sun goes on his usual round ne 

secking the quiet she has found Thy kitchen an estate, 

peaking 1 3 . Within its wall be great, 

And God looks down on everything, Rule prudently. With faces kind and bland | 
And that is why the small birds sing. Crowned heads and folded wings, for thy command 
And service angels wait. 
j 


Here is a delicate fancy, exprest in 
lines of exquisite charm. It would make It is pleasant to find that the young | 
a beautiful song; it is safe to predict that heey who write for The Irish Review | 
some one will set it to musie before many it concerned with Dierdre and Cuchulain 





days have passed. ’ and the other great figures of Celtic 
|mythology. They are studying the life 
The Moon-Mother around them, and life in its essentials is in 
By CONINGSBY Dawson | Ireland what it is in New York, and was in 
The world is a child who roams all day |Babylon. Here are two direct and grace- 
Through wind-swept meadows of gold and gray. |ful songs, not limited by the use of local | 
The gold flowers fade; he falls to sleep, phrases and allusions. | 
And night is his cradle wide and deep. | 


The moon-mother creeps from behind God's Two Poems 
throne 


And steals up the skies to protect her own. By James H. Cousins 


She leans her breast 'gainst his cradle-rim ——THE MILL 
While her small star-children gaze down on him. | 
| One thing forever firm is set 
The love between us two; 
Though thought revolve, and friends forget 
And old give place to new. 
So ‘twixt this nether stone that stands, 
And this that moves so fleet, 
But every night from behind God's throne hate crease’ a gay en ie aes, 
The moon-mother steals to protect her own. | And grinds it like the wheat. 


Stars are his brothers; clouds his dreams; 
His mother’s arms are the pale moonbeams. 


When meadows again grow gold and gray, 
He wakes from sleep and runs forth to play. 


The dignity of domestic labor has in- | IT.—TRANSFIGURATION 
spired many @ poet—Anna Hempstead My Lady's eyes look straight in mine, 
Branch and Richard Le Gallienne have, And lo! a mystery divine 
celebrated it admirably. A recent issue| Tes fire and motion from her glance. 

y ps And thrills and kindles with romance 
of the London Month contains a new All nature’s dear and common things. 
version of this ancient theme by a poet | The rook that preens his rugged wings, 
Oi acc ee oe 1 : : The red cock crowing as we pass, 
W hos work is steadily growing in power. Phe diteined Mhavee tmx tee senhe, 
Miss Letts is not afraid to use prosaic The spangled poplar’s whispered tale, 
words, and she makes of them poetry of The yellowing maple’s dotted veil, 
no little chin = | The startled pheasant’s heavy whir, 
. The distant thresher’s drowsy purr, 
= . The great hare hopping on the road, 
Angelic Service The wain-man whistling on his load, 
By W. M. Letts Are more, far more than sight or sound, 
Because, O mystery profound! 
My Lady's eyes, where none can sec, 
With so great kindness look on me! 


“In one of Murillo’s pictures in the Louvre 
he shows us the interior of a convent kitchen ; | 


He'll tell you the crowd 


Drinks 


tf 


The drink with dash— 
vim—vigor and go to it. 
The thirsty one’s one 
best beverage. 


Demand the genuine by full name 


Nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA, 
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There has always been a 

material difference between 

Toasted Corn Flakes as we 
make them and as you buy 
them. 


It has constantly been my 
ambition to deliver the 
flakes to. you as fresh and 
crisp as they are when they 
come from our ovens. 

By the use of new ma- 
chinery, we are able to offer 
you, at no increase in price, 
KELLOGG’S TOASTED 
CORN FLAKES so perfectly 
seaied that, wherever and 
whenever you buy them, 
they will be as fresh, tender 
and crisp as the moment 
they left the ovens. We call 
this ‘‘ Waxtite,”’ the seal of 
quality. 

This is the most important 
announcement I ever made. 


#K Kellogg 


ne 
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Renew your 


head lights with 


EDISON MAZDAS 


Why so many cars equip 


with EDISON MAZDAS 


is easily understood when you add to the unrivaled 
experience of manufacturing over 500 million 
EDISON lamps, our years of close cooperation with 
lighting system makers and that world-wide re- 


search—* ‘MAZDA Service.”’ 


Are so nearly ideal in efficiency and sturdiness that more than 
40 leading cars equip with these reliable lamps, and owners 
everywhere use them for renewals on cars, motor boats and 
motorcycles. 

You get these lamps wherever you see an EDISON Agency 
or Service Station sign displayed. You can get a complete 
set packed in this handy little lamp-chest. And by keeping 
this chest always filled with new EDISON MAZDAS, you 
protect yourself against emergencies and insure maximum 
lighting system efhciency. 


Be sure the MAZDA lamps you buy bear the name EDISON 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
General Sales Office, Harrison, N.J. 


Agencies Everywhere 
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| The Bellman sets an admirable exampk 
in its selection of verse—one that might 
| well be copied by other American mage. 
zines. It does not hesitate to print , 
worthy poem, whether or not the particulg 
verse be lengthy or have any particulg 
local or timely appeal. From a recent 
| issue of this magazine we take the f ollowing 
| noble description. Miss Burr has endowed 
her lines with a stately and majestic beauty 
| that is singularly well harmonized with i. 
| subject; the poets who have sung of Rome 
are many, but none of them has eye 
| evineed a surer right. 


In the Roman Forum 
By AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


Nothing but beauty, now. 
No longer at the point of goading fear 
The sullen tributary world comes near 
Before all-subjugating Rome to bow. 
No more the pavement of the Forum rings 
To breathless Victory’s triumphal tread 
Before the heavy march of captive kings 
Here stood the royal dead 
In sculptured immortality; their gaze 
Remote above the turmoil of the street 
Hoarse with its living struggle at their fect. 
Here spoke the law—that voice of bronze was heard 
By all the world, and stirred 
The latent mind of nations in the bud. 
Bright with the laurels, bitter with the blood 
Of heroes upon heroes was this place 
Where the strong heart of an imperial race 
Beat with the essence of the nation’s life 
Princes and people evermore at strife— 
Incense and worship—clash of armored rage—- 
Ambition soaring up the sky like flame— 
Interminable war that mortals wage 
From century to century the same. 


Still Fortune holds the crown for those who dare 
Mankind in many a distant otherwhere 
Leaps panting toward the promise of her face— 
But here, no more of coveting nor care. 

No longer here the weltering human tide 

Sluices the market-place and scatters wide 

The weak as foam, to perish where they list. 

Now by the Sovereign Silence purified, 

Spring showers all with fragrant amethyst. 

Were once these pulses violent and swift 

As those that shake the cities of to-day? 

How indolently sweet the petals drift 

From yonder nodding spray! 

Warming their broidered raiment in the sun, 
| The little bright-eyed lizards bask and run 
O’er fallen temples gracious in decay. 

Man’s arrogance with calculated art 
Boasted in marble—now the quiet heart 
Of the Great Mother dreams eternal things 
In brief, bright roses and ethereal green, 
Or more exuberant, sings 
In poppies poured profusely to the air 
From secret hoards of scarlet. Nothing seen 
But swoons with beauty—beauty everywhere— 
Nothing but beauty . . . now. 
Here is the immortality of Rome. 
Not where the city rises dome on dome 
Seek we the living soul of ancient might, 
But in this temple of green silence—here 
Flame purer than the vestal is alight. 
The world again draws near 
In reverence, but now it comes to pay 
The tribute of a nobler coin than fear. 
In wondering worship, not in fierce dismay, 
Men bow the knee to what of Rome remains. 
Time’s long lustration has effaced her stains. 
All that is perishable now is past, 
And earth her portion tenderly transmutes 
To evanescent beauty of her own— 
Jubilant flowers and nectar-breathing fruits— 
Leaving in deathless glory at the last 
Divinity alone. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


MIXED MEXICO 


EOPLE who are ashamed of their 

ignorance of Mexico may be glad to 
jearn that even in the war-torn Republic 
itself, in its cities and on its plantations, 
there is quite as much diversity of opinion, 
quite as many conflicting and contradictory 
views of the country and the races in- 
habiting it, as anywhere else. Mr. Hamil- 
ton Fyfe, the London Times’s special 
correspondent, in his new book on Mexico 
(New York: McBride, Nast & Co.) has 
endeavored to show the nature and cause of 
this uncertainty. In ‘‘The Real Mexico” 
he takes us from one end of the country 
to the other, uphill and downhill, in city 
and in country; he interviews Federal, 
Constitutionalist, Quasi-Federal, Post-Con- 
stitutionalist, Huertaista, Carranzaista, 
Villa and his villains, the common soldier, 
the farmer, manufacturer, politician, peon 
—everybody concerned. He shows us how 
sincerity and insincerity lie side by side 
in all that the Mexicans do, practically 
indistinguishable to the American eye. 
His claim is that, owing to the tremendous 
size of the country, the topography, the 
different races, and the inertia and unrelia- 
bility of the people, it is impossible for any 
traveler who has not seen all of Mexico to 
judge competently of the nature of the 
Mexican people. He leads us first of all to 
Mexico City and there lets us listen to the 
conversation of a few American-Mexicans: 


On the terrace of a garden looking over 
lake Chapala a group of people were 
talking in the warm glow of a late Novem- 
ber afternoon. Through a dip in the 
mountains upon the opposite shore the 
snowy peak of Colima’s voleano glistened 
against the blue. Over the shining water 
the boats of Indian villagers, their big 
sails boomed out to catch light airs, trailed 
lazily homeward. The bushes below us 
were thick with roses. The walls of the 
vila were blotched with the passionate 
purple of bougainvillea. The prospect, the 
quiet, the sunny golden atmosphere 
should have turned our minds to thoughts 
of peace and beauty. Instead, we were 
talking of social disorders, the wreck and 
ruin of civil war. 

“I hope when you get home,” said one 
of the group, addressing me, ‘“‘that you 
will tell them about the real Mexico.” 

“I hope, for your own sake,” sneered 
another, ‘‘that you will not. No one 
Would believe you.” 

_ This was a business man who has lived 
in Mexico City for fifteen years. 

“It’s quite extraordinary,” he went on, 
‘how little is known about this country. 
The last time I was in New York a big man 
in Wall Street admitted to me that, until 
the revolution broke out, he had always 
thought of Mexico as being in South 
America. The other day in England a 
rather famous man of science said he sup- 
posed it would be easy to put the rebellion 
down. I asked him why. He said, ‘It’s 
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Tell Them to Serve 
Van Camp’s 
Remember, Mrs. Housewife, the Van Camp chefs when 


you want ready-cooked meals this summer. 


The whole corps is at your command. And they have prepared a dish of 
Baked Beans which men like better than others. 


It is more than a great dish. It has completely upset all the old-time 
ideas of Baked Beans. It has made a delicacy of this national dish. In 
millions of homes and in thousands of restaurants it has displaced the kinds 
they used to serve—the mushy and broken, the crisp and the hard. 


And it comes with the sauce baked into it—a matchless sauce, with a tang 
and zest excelling anything else you know. 


This dish, with the fresh oven flavor, can be kept in the pantry—dozens 
of meals—ready for serving hot or cold. And the cost is but three cents 


VAN CAMP'S 


BAKED WITH 
PorK«BEANS fomaro Skuce 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


It is not mere convenience that suggests Van Camp's. It is utterly 
impossible to get a dish like this in any other way. The ablest chefs have 
tried it. But men won't have their Baked Beans when they know Van Camp's. 


We pick out our beans by analysis. Tomatoes are specially grown for 
our sauce, and picked at their ruddy redness. We bake in live steam, kept 
from contact with the beans, and thus get mellow wholeness. 


But let this dish tell its own story. A single taste will tell its supremacy. 
Then stock up the pantry for the times that are coming when you want 
ready-cooked meals in a hurry. 


And remember, when these Baked Beans delight you, that the same chefs 
and same kitchens produce other good things. 


(315) 





































LL considerations in watch 
buying radiate about accuracy 
as spokes about a hub. 

Any jeweler will tell you this. Also 
that close timekeeping, second for 
second with Government Observatory 
time, is what sells the Hamilton Watch. 

Accuracy is the thing everybody 
wants but that railroad men must have. 
That is why 
Over one-half (56%) of the Railroad 
Men on American Railroads where 
Official Time Inspection is maintained 
carry the Hamilton Watch. 



















Your jeweler, if you ask him, will 
add to these facts about Hamilton ac- 







curacy other facts from his own experi- 
ence with the Hamilton. If you are 
interested in buying a fine watch 







Write for the Hamilton Watch Book— 
“The Timekeeper” 








It pictures and describes 
the various Hamilton mod- 
els and gives interesting 
watch information. 








There are twenty-five 
models of the Hamilton 
Watch. Every one has 
Hamilton quality and 
Hamilton accu:acy. They 
range in price fiom $12.25 
for movement only, up to 
the superb Hamilton mas- 
terpiece at $150.00, 



















Your jeweler can show 
you the Hamilton you want, 
either in a cased watch or taf Bs 
in a movement only, to be Engi ‘eer W. S. sillette, 
fitted to any style case you of the Baltimoe & 
select, or to your own watch Ohio R. R., cas.ies a 
case if you prefer. H imilton Watca. Heis 
one of the thousa1ds 
HAMILTON WATCH who have carried Ham- 


al iltons for years with 
COMPANY ; perfect satisfaction. 
Dept. L 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY | BRN aaReAR tis inal 


The latest addition to the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic-¢ Typewriters Rebuilt in our own Fac- 








tionary Series. “‘A marvel of condensed information.” = guaranteed for one year. 
26,000 Vocabulary terms: 12 pages colored maps; many value ay Saal med $23 4 $60 
able supplementary teatures. Cloth, 25cents; flexible leather, Lg yr $35 to 

50 cents, net: indexed, 5 cents extra. C. Smiths $30 to $50 


We haveall makes. Send for Catalog 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - New York and London, | and address of nearest branch office. 

















The finest garment that 
ever came within reach of $ 1 0 0 


“=| Union Suit 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 












Soft, white, checked nainsook—absorbent 
» and cool—Cut to fit. The flexible closed 


Crotch is a comfort revelation—the feature that makes the garment 
PERFECT. If your dealer can’t supply you, send us his name, 
your size and as many dollars as you want suits. Boys’ sizes 75c. 


Satisfaction guaranteed—or money back 


filorris & Companyp Pssascrerme s* 


Capacity 6800 garments daily 
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AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.._Inc.. 345 Broadway. N.Y, 
CL mm T couldn’t stay there. I had to go to the 
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LL nn es the City, who had been awaiting his of 
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quite a small country, isn’t it?’ and wy 
mildly incredulous when I told ‘him it wy 
about as big as Europe.” : 

“Well,” chuckled the first speake 

“it isn’t only folks a long way off who ay 
ignorant about Mexico. I fancy I hay 
heard you, and I have certainly heard any 
number of others who live here, say tha 
if old President Diaz could come bark 
and restore his old, ruthless, despoti 
methods, all would be well.”’ 

‘T’ve said so, and I still say so,” returned 
the other defiantly. This brought a thin 
speaker into the dispute. 

**Rubbish!”’ he declared. ‘Utter anj 
absolute rubbish! Can’t you see tha 
Mexico is in the throes of a land crisis 
| Exactly the same thing is happening here as 
| happens, at some time or other, in ever 
| country. The land is first owned by 
| village communities. They are jockeyed 
out of it, and it becomes the property ofa 
few individuals. These live upon th 





many, who now can not make a livin 


unless they work for a master. At las 
the worms turn. They have turned her, 
It is the desire of the people for land 
which is at the bottom of the whok 
trouble. You have lived in the city. | 
live in the country and I know.” 

“You know about your own State,” 
said the coffee-planter who had _ spoken 


first. ‘*There, I admit, the land question § 


is acute. But you must not imagine it is 
|so allover the country. Certainly that was 
one of the causes of the revolution agains! 
Don Porfirio. But there was another, 
|which in my opinion was stronger ani 
wider-spread. - I mean the creation of a 
|middle class. Formerly in Mexico ther 
were the high people and the low people: 
those who lived on their revenues and did 
the head-work of the country and ran it a 
they pleased, and those who lived by the 
sweat of their brows, earning contentedly 
just enough to keep themselves. alive 
Now, between these classes there exists 
one composed of men who have risen from 
the low condition, who earn good wage 
as skilled artizans, who read and hav 
begun to think. It is they who have 
made the old Porfirian system impossible. 
It is they who inflame the low peopl 
| against the high.” 

“Then they ought to be punished ani 
put down,” pleaded a pretty woman 
plaintively. ‘‘I suppose that is what hap 
pened to the peons on our plantation 
They were all right until they suddenly 
threatened to kill all of us and set fire to 
the house. My husband frightened them 
thoroughly with his Mauser _ pistol—l 
think he killed one or two. But of cours 


City. I’m dreadfully anxious about him.” 
“T expect he’s just as anxious abot 


elderly, gray-haired, swaying herself ener 
getically in a rocking-chair. ‘‘How cal 
any one be safe in the City? The house! 
lived in was shot all to pieces in February. 
My niece in Monterey had her dining 
room wrecked by a shell in October. Ot! 
isn’t safe anywhere.” 

‘Yet you find the life of the City andd 





jas usual,” the coffee - planter observed. 
‘Bands play on the plazas, people ditt 


what misleads the casual observer.”’ 
“The truth is,’ broke out the man fro! 
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you, my dear,” put in another womal,— 


Monterey, and even of places that haf 
been worse treated, going on very muclf 
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portunity, “that the Mexicans regard 


civil war, not as a calamity, but as a natural 


state of affairs. You have, no doubt, had 
many of them confide in you,” he con- 
tinued, turning to me, “their horror at 
this ‘war between brothers.’ Don’t believe 
them. They aren’t horrified at all. They 
do nothing to try to stop it. I tell you 
this is a barbarous nation, and the only 
way to keep it in order is to use an iron 
fist.” 

It was an interesting conversation and 
it lasted a long time. I heard that the 
Indians were brave, industrious, and faith- 
ful; that they were cowardly, “‘bone-idle,”’ 
and knew no gratitude; that they were 
kindly and childlike; that they were 
devilish in their lust and cruelty. I heard 
from some that the Spaniards were ‘‘the 
worst grafters of the lot’’; from others, that 
their honor could always be trusted. I was 
told that Porfirio Diaz was a heaven-born 
statesman, a short-sighted military despot, 
a brutal oppressor. One assured me that if 
Madero ‘“‘had been given a chance,” he 
would have brought Mexico into line with 
“other great countries.”” The rest united 
in denouncing him as a erazy, incom- 
petent dreamer. ‘‘He was known as loco 
Franco (( mad Frank’) when he was young. 
He never grew out of it.”” I was told that 
General Huerta could have erusht the 
revolutionists “‘long ago” if the United 
States had recognized him, and immedi- 


his army was a joke and his generals a 
public scandal. ‘‘They will not end the 
war in a hundred years.” 

Dainty women talked unconcernedly 
about peons hanged on_ telegraph-poles 
and the ‘“‘funny way” in which soldiers 
spun round when they were shot. Genial 
Britons and Americans spoke of the exe- 
cution of prisoners .as a regular practise 
and approved it, because ‘“‘if the Mexicans 
would only exterminate one another, the 
country would have a chance.” I had 
imprest upon me by a dozen tongues the 
contrast between the high-sounding Con- 
stitution and the actual conditions of 
Government; between the pretensions of 
Mexico to rank among civilized nations and 
the barbarities she practised; between the 
flimsy veneer of modernity which imposed 
upon the world ‘‘while Porfirio was con- 
sul” and the undeveloped, ill-regulated old 
Adam beneath. 


We are treated by Mr. Fyfe to many 
Pictures as illuminating as this one, show- 
ing each more and more the disorganization, 
maudlin patriotism, slovenliness, and in- 
competence that make up the nation of 
Mexico. We are led to believe that the 
country is in a constant state of warfare 
because war is to many of the Mexicans at 
once the easiest, most entertaining, most 
profitable, and most inspiring method they 
know of gaining a livelihood. War means 
mostly guerrilla war, a few brief battles, 
plenty of looting and sacking, an outdoor 
life in an agreeable climate, slightly flavored 
with the possible danger of being hit by a 
bullet meant for some one else. Naturally, 
armies adapted to this sort of warfare have 


some peculiarities all their own. In one 
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All Ready for 


Strawberry Time 


In the spring, grocers everywhere stock up on Pufted 
Grains to get ready for strawberry time. Our mills are run 
night and day. We have sent out more than ten million pack- 
ages to prepare for June demands. 

For people, more and more, are mixing Puffed Grains 
with berries. The tart of the fruit and these nut-like morsels 
form a delicious blend. 


Serve Together 


When you serve berries, serve with them a freshly-crisped 
dish of Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. Mix the grains with 
the berries, so that every spoonful brings the two together. 


The grains are fragile, bubble-like and thin, and the taste 
is like toasted nuts. They add as much deliciousness as the 
sugar and the cream. 


Strawberries, you think, are hard to improve upon. But 
try this method once. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 





Except 
in 
Extreme 
West 





There are many delightful cereals. “We make 17 kinds 
ourselves. But Prof. Anderson, in creating Puffed Grains, has 
supplied the daintiest ready-cooked morsels which come to the 
morning table. 

And their delights are endless. They are good with sugar 
and cream. They are good mixed with fruit. Yet countless 
people like them best when served like crackers, floating in 
bowls of milk. 

Girls use them in candy making. Boys eat them dry like 
peanuts. Cooks use them to garnish ice cream. In all these 
ways they take the place of nut meats. 


But they are never better than at berry time, mixed with 
the morning fruit. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 








(Continued on page 1135) 
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Canadian Prices 


f.0.b. Toledo, Ohio 


$1250 
Completely 
equipped 
Duty Paid 


$1425 


With electric starter 
and generator 


Duty Paid 


Completely 
equipped 
f.0.b. Toledo 


$1075—With electric starter and 
generator, f. o. b. Toledo 


The Most Suitable and Sound Investment 
For The Whole Family 


depriving themselves of an endless chain 

of economical pleasures, comforts and 
benefits that could be theirs just as well as not. 
Get a big handsome Overland touring car into 
the very midst of your family, and you increase 
the pleasures and broaden the viewpoints of 
everyone in the house. 


R ‘seort now thousands of families are daily 


Taking everything into careful considera- 
tion, the Overland is the most practical all-year- 
around-family-car on the market. It is not too 
large, nor is it bulky or cumbersome. On the 
other hand, it is not small, dinky or stunted— 
but just the right size for the full comfort, and 
the complete and everlasting enjoyment of every 
member of your home circle. 


And the price— 


Other cars of similar specifications cost a 
great deal more. How much? That varies. But 
in practically every case a careful comparison 
will prove to you that an Overland costs a full 
30% less than any other similar car made. 


In view of this, can you afford to pay more 
for some other car that does not give you as 
much as you can get in the Overland? 


Remember the cost is 30% less. 


Spring is here. Get your family out of doors 
all you can. There is an Overland dealer in 
your town. Look him uptoday. Catalogue on 
request. Please address Dept. 17. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the famous Overland Delivery Wagons, Garford and Willys-Utility Trucks. 


° Full infor 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


(Continued from page 1133) 


ease a trainful of soldiers who went out of 
Tampico to reconnoiter sighted a train of 
rebels. Both trains went back as they had 
come! Of such armies as these the author 


says: 


The Mexican idea of making a soldier is 
to cram him into a uniform, give him a 
rifle, and let him fight as best he ean. 
Even if the men were willing to serve, this 
plan would be disastrous, seeing that most 
of them are Indians from the fields, very low 
in the intellectual scale. But when we 
consider that soldiering is looked down 
upon as disgraceful, that the Federal ranks 
are recruited by the press-gang, and that 
many criminals are turned out of prison 
into the Army, we see at once what a tragic 
farce the civil war in Mexico is. 

After the evacuation of Torreon by the 
Federals, General Munguia was tried by a 
court of inquiry. The intention was to 
shoot him. This was his defense: ‘‘ How 
could | meet the rebels in the open?’’ he 
asked; ‘‘they fight in loose formation. I 
was obliged to keep my troops together. 
If I did not they would melt away. Deser- 
tion is the idea uppermost in almost every 
soldier's mind. Again, how could I order 
my officers to lead their men to the attack? 
I knew their men would shoot them down 
as soon as they got the chance.” 

The best generals would find it hard to 
do anything with such an army as this 
until they had disciplined it and dis- 
covered a certain number of men whom 
they could trust. Mexican generals have 
unfortunately very little talent for war, 
and they make, as a rule, no attempt to 
“lick their men into shape.” Officers in 
command are to our minds incredibly 
slack. At a small battle in the State of 
Morelos the Federals by use of machine 
guns forced the rebels to retire. The 
nature of the country made it easy for their 
retreat to be cut off. But the Federal 
colonel looked at his watch. ‘‘It is time 
for dinner,”’ he said, and told his bugler 
to sound the ‘‘Cease fire.’ The rebels 
leisurely went away. 

That kind of incident, which happens 
daily, helps to keep current the belief that 
Federal officers do not wish to bring the 
wartoanend. They do not take soldiering 
seriously. At some gun-trials near the 
capital the general’s daughter came for- 
ward to fire a charge; then his wife was 
urged to show her courage, then his son 
must do likewise! It was more like an 
afternoon tea-party than a serious piece of 
military business. Naturally when guns 
go into action they are handled very often 
Without any effect. At Tuxpan, in the oil 
district, a barge load of women and 
children left suddenly one afternoon for a 
safer spot. As the barge went down the 
Tiver the Federal artillery opened fire 
across it. Shells could be seen exploding 
over Federal positions. If the gunners 
did any harm at all, it was to their own 
side. 

The Mexican Army has no Army Service 
Corps, no medical department to speak of. 
It carries no camp equipment, no supplies. 
Watch a field force break camp at dawn. 
First there go pattering off a horde of 
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women laden with pots and pans, blankets, 
sometimes babies. These are the solda- 
deras, the camp-followers, the commis- 
sariat of the force. That they move as 
quickly as they do is a miracle. Whatever 
the day’s march may be, they are always 


on the camping-ground before the men]. 


arrive. They rig up shelters, they cook 
tortillas and frijoles (maize cakes and 
beans), they make coffee. You see them 
mending their husbands’ coats, washing 
their shirts, roughly tending flesh wounds. 
Without these soldaderas the army could 
not move. While President Huerta was 
seizing hundreds of men by night in 
Mexico City and other cities in order to 
swell his forces to a hundred thousand, he 
had also women “‘prest”’ to go with the 
new soldiers and take care of them. 
Criadas (maid-servants) were positively 
afraid to be out after dark. The strata- 
gems of an active general like Villa, who is 
the best soldier the rebels have, are 
resented. He is not considered to be 
“playing the game.”’ In a club one day a 
Mexican complained to me of the trick 
by which Juarez was taken as ‘‘shameful.”’ 
Villa seized the railway, piled his men into 
trains, forced the telegraph-operators to 
announce these as freight-trains, and 
turned his troops out in the city before the 
authorities had any suspicion that they 
were on the way. ‘‘Shameful,” my Mexi- 
can acquaintance declared. Another day I 
asked a Mexican war correspondent who 
had been present at a small fight whether 
the Federals’ loss was heavy. ‘‘Very,” he 
said, and then in a horrified tone added, 
‘they killed a colonel.” 
* 


With such a rabble to deal with, and with 
such curious ideas of warfare to combat, 
the final stage of development that Mexico 
attains is bound to depend upon a few 
men, the popular leaders. In some in- 
stances these are men quite unfitted for 
the responsibility; in the case of Villa we 
have the cleverest man in the country, 
who is at the same time the most un- 
scrupulous; in Carranza the more dignified 
but far less able leader. Huerta is discust 
at length, and we are treated to a very 
worthy attempt to, picture this man with 
absolute impartiality. 
are here quoted: 


Some paragraphs 


Through the ecrowded Chamber of 
Deputies on the afternoon of November 
20, 1913, the date of the opening of the new 
Mexican Congress, there stept lightly, 
with hand upraised to acknowledge the 
cheers which greeted him, a tall, thickly 
built soldier whose briskness belied his 
sixty-nine years. 

He wore evening dress, as did all the 
members of Parliament. The only dis- 
tinction which set him apart from the rest 
was a broad sash of the Mexican national 
colors (red, green, and white) across his 
shirt-front. His domelike skull gleamed 
bald under the light. Closely cropped 
gray hair covered back and sides. His 
complexion was dark, but it was only 
when one noticed the hand against the 
white shirt-cuff that one realized he was 
not of European blood. 

Clearly his sight was very weak; he 
added to the spectacles he wore another 


PUNCTURE - 
PROO OR MONEY 


BACK 


MAF 


Pneumatic Ti Tres 








Punctures! 


Sounds too good to be | 
true. But the automo- | 
bilists who sent in the 
old hardware shown 
here—and thousands of 
others—knowby happy 
experience that it 7s 
true. 
They know that the 
remedy for tiretrou- 
bles—for the costly 
ne gy sneer cause—for frequent, 
expensive inner-tube replacements, is 
the LEE. PUNCTURE-PROOF—the 
extra-service pneumatic lire. Their reports 
should convince any skeptic. 
Free Pamphlet L, “Real Relief for Auto 
Owners,’ contains many letters on the 
service given by “‘the tires that put the 
sure in pleasure.” 





Why gamble with punctures—losing time, pa- 
tience and money—when with every L 
PUNCTURE-PROOF PNEUMATIC TIRE 
we givea 


Money-Back Guarantee 
which assures you freedom from punctures, or 
the return of every extra cent you paid for 
insurance against them? You can’t lose—you 
have everything to gain. Write today for this 
Pamphet L, giving full data on the experience 
of users ;the exact wording of that guarantee ; 
the details of construction (with 3200 or more 
discs of armor-steel, imbedded in rubber, 
overlapping with heavy fabric between— 
making friction and heating impossible) ; the 
live, extra-dense, doubly-tough 


“VANADIUM” RUBBER 


(used onlyin the Lee factory) which assures 
longer life, greater resiliency and comparative 
freedom from oil-rotting. 
LEE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 








EXTRAORDINARY OFFER -2° ¢2ys 
—————— ore month's 
free trial on this finest of bicycles—the **Ranger.’? We 
will ship it to you on approval, freight prepaid, without a 
cent deposit in advance. thn er 4: amanaly goneins 
WRI or our big catalog showing 
WRITE TODAY our full line of bicycles for 
men and women, boys and girls at prices never before 
equaled for like quality. It is a cyclopedia of bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycle information. It’s free. 
TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 
u . ps, cycl ters, it and parts for all 
bicycles at half usual prices. A limited number of 
second hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out at 
a at $3 





eac’ 

GENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
sample 1914 model Ranger furnished by us. 
osts You Nothing to learn what we offer 
you and how we can do it. You will be astonished and 
convinced. Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until 
you get our catalog and:new specialoffers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. D 172 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Great Architects Specify 


Ripolin Enamel Paint 


—because that pure white finish is retained for all time—will 
It comes in that brilliant high 
gloss like glass, or in a beautiful semi-gloss or absolutely flat. 

Ripolin finish applied in houses 14 years ago is just as 


not discolor, crack or peel. 


good today as when first put on. 


That is why Ripolin is so inexpensive—most economical 
even for the average householder who does his own decorat- 
ing, or for the finest residences or big buildings. 

Equally suitable for bath room, parlor, dining room or fur- 
niture—for interior and exterior woodwork—for metal work 

—in fact wherever a white finish is desired. 

Ripolin is used for metal fountains under 
constant play of water—for railroad signals 
subject to all weathers and steam and gas 


from passing locomotives 


for steam- 


ships and costly yachts, inside and out, 
where sea air and salt water ruin ordi- 





U. 5. Mail Cars are painted with 
RIPOLIN for durability 


LITERARY 


R 
“Gis "ere 
-) 


SEND FOR THIS TIN 
which shows the beautiful clear, soft 
tones of Ripolin Enamel Paint. Bend 
this strip. Make any test to prove 
to yourself that Ripolin is so elastic 
and tenacious that it cannot crack, 
peel, fake or blister. This strip will 
show why surfaces painted with 
Ripolin retain their appearance year 
after year without repainting, but 
merely cleaning. 


nary enamels—for hospitals 
and sanitary factories where 
economy and durability are 
absolutely essential. 

A gallon will cover from 
500 to 700 square feet, de- 
pending upon the surface. 
Your painter or decorator 
will tell you the quantity 
needed. 

Let us send you a book show- 
ing residences, exclusive clubs 
and palatial hotels finished with 
Ripolin. With it we will send the 
Ripolin coated strip of tin men- 
tioned above, also the name of the 
Ripolin dealer in your territory. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & COMPANY 
Importers and Distributors of Ripotin 
for the United States and Canada 
93 Pearl Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
661 People’s Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 





RIPOLIN has stood the play of water on this 
fountain for seven years without impairment 


the test of salt water and sea air 


Architects will find full RIPOLIN specifications in Sweet’s Index, Page 1885 


DIGEST 





The frame work is of highly polished birch, 
natural finish, also white paint enamel finish, 
fitted with large drawer divided into three 
compartments and equipped with 

Heat will not affect the 


plates handle. 


ain, and owihg to a pape 
placed underneath the stee 


“It Has The BOHN Quality’’ 


BOHN 


ON 


jTOlk 


KITGHEN 
TABLE 


Makes Housekeeping 
a Pleasure 


HE top is one solid piece of snow white porce- 
lain enameled steel, smooth as a china dish, and 
as easy to clean. 


nickel- 
yorce- 


$12.50. 


roklet. 


Manufactured by the 


are less liable to breakage than when dropped ~ 
on the ordinary wooden table. 
who takes pride in her kitchen shoul 
a BOHN SANITOR 


Every woman 
possess 
List. price 


TABLE. 


If unable to procure this table of 
pad of Flaxlinum your local dealer, write us for discounts and 
top, fragile dishes 


WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO., 1410 University Ave., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Makers of the Famous Bohn Syphon Refrigerators 


New York 


Chicago 


Los Angeles 
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| pair before he began to read his messag, 
Yet, unlike those of F 


|to the new Congress. 
|most short-sighted people, his eyes wer 
unusually bright. They roved hither an 
thither like the eyes of a bird, saving 4 
square and dogged face (to which photo. 
graphs seldom do justice) from the m 
proach of heaviness. 

A Mexican who under President Porfirig 
| Diaz was very highly placed said to me: 
|*‘If Huerta had any European blood jy 
him one would be forced to believe that he 
|was a lineal descendant of Nero ani 
Caligula.” 

““Yo soy Indio,” he declared at a dinne 
given by the British Club, and he went on 
in one of his bursts of intimate eloquence: 
“My people are young compared with your 
Anglo-Saxon race, but in our veins there ar 
the same red corpuscles as in yours.” By 
keeping in mind the fact that he is Indian, 
we find the clue to many sides of his char. 
acter, which in a Mexican of Spanish o 
even mixed origin would be harder to ex. 
plain. His ability, undoubtedly remark. 
able, is closely allied to cunning. His 
intelligence has strange limitations. While 
at times he can behave with striking 
dignity, he allows himself in moments of 
relaxation to forget his high position. By 
frequenting cafés, some of them classed as 
disreputable, he has offended the taste of 
the cultivated: the more so since in this 
respect they compare him 
with President Diaz, who was always care 
ful to uphold the best traditions of his 
office. 

It is universally believed in the United 
States that he is a heavy drinker. Here 
there is exaggeration. That he drinks a 
large quantity of alcohol is true. I have 
been told by one who visited him in the 
early morning that his breakfast consisted 
of a beaten-up raw egg, a glass of claret, 
and a glass of brandy. But the habit is 
more easily excusable when it has so little 
effect, either mental or physicai, as in 
General Huerta’s case. He is in his sixty- 
ninth year, a man of powerful frame and 
vigorous constitution. Aleohol seems to 
stimulate him, without having the same 
effect as it would have upon the great 
majority of men. 

Born a poor Indian boy, he might have 
lived and died in obscurity but for the 
timely visit to his village of a force of 
\soldiers, commanded by a general. The 
general needed an amanuensis, and at, that 
time Indians able to read and write were 
even scarcer than they are to-day. Young 
Huerta had made good use of such poor 
schooling as the village afforded. The 
general employed him, was struck by his 
brightness, and took him to the capital, 
where, through the interest of President 
Juarez, he was admitted to the Military 
School. This, of course, could not be com- 
pared with similar institutions in Europe, 
but Victoriano Huerta took full advantage 
of his opportunities, and at the end of the 
course of studies was declared a credit 





Under General Diaz he did good service, 
but for some reason was neither liked not 
trusted by his commander-in-chief, perhaps 
because Diaz considered him a_ possible 
rival. Yet when the old President fled 
the country, Huerta behaved with stance 
loyalty; saw to his safe conduct; evel 
ordered a farewell salute to be fired. As 





to the college and a young man marked ott j 
|for high positions. 
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soon as Madero came into office Huerta | 
was placed on half pay. Now he engaged 
in business as a contractor for building 
materials. I have spoken with many people 
who knew him in this capacity in Monterey. 
In his business transactions he was hon- 
est and fairly capable, but as regards the 
payment of his household accounts he was 
less scrupulous. That was where the 
Indian character revealed itself. Not 
even when he became President did he 
settle the small accounts which he left 
owing in Monterey. 

He is, in private, a jovial companion. 
His humor is not exactly delicate, but in a 
jolly, bluff old soldier it does not seem out 
of place. He enjoys chaff and sometimes 
carries it to extremes. At a_ British 
gathering he urged marriage upon a 
maiden lady, offering her any Insurrecto 
she might faney. At a dinner attended 
by many foreign diplomatists he extrava- 
gantly eulogized the British race; declared 
that Shakespeare, Wellington, and Nelson 
were the greatest men the world had 
produced; and called Mr. Roosevelt ‘‘the 
Zapata of the United States,” Zapata 
being a ‘‘rebel’”’ leader whose name has 
become a byword for brigandage and 
savagery. 

He has a kind heart: witness his visit to 
the Country Club of the capital, when he 
gave a number of children rides in his 
motor-car and handed dollars round among 
them before he left. But from a ruler 
two qualities are demanded in which he is 
lacking—dignity and tact. A Frenchman 
who has very large interests in Mexico 
went to see him about some proposed 
harbor works. Seareely letting his visitor 
speak, the President delivered a long 
rambling lecture about the part of the 
country in which the harbor lies. ‘“‘En 
effet,” this Frenchman said to me, ‘‘c’est 
un naif.”’ (In a word, he is a stupid man.) 

It is ‘naif’ of him to say, in moments of 
convivial frankness, that if war came 
Mexico would invade the United States. It 
was ‘naif’? to make an appointment with 
Mr. Lind, President Wilson’s unofficial 
envoy, and not to keep it. When the 
United States suggested that he should 
take notice of a particularly horrible piel 
rage and hinted that the perpetrators | 
might be found among:a certain group of | 
soldiers, it was equally ‘“‘naif’’ of President | 
Huerta to offer to shoot them all without | 
delay! Wanting in tact, too, was his| 
getting rid of a refractory Congress by | 
packing the members who opposed him | 
into tramway-cars and carrying them off 
to jail. . . a 

President Huerta is a rough-and-ready 
old fighter who has no respect for form. 
He much prefers living in a small suburban 
bungalow to wandering through the vast 
halls and salons of his official residence. 
He would rather sit with a few friends in a 
café than entertain high society at formal 
dinner-parties. When he comes across a 
knot he cuts it. To untie it would take 
too long. When a few plain words are 
sufficient to express his meaning he finds 
cireumlocution tedious. A story is told of 

Is giving instructions for the reply that 
was to be made to Mr. Lind’s first note. 
“What shall I tell him?” asked a per- 
Plexed Foreign Minister. ‘Tell him to go 
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Steward Wagner, Architect 





UILD your home of Tapestry” Brick. Although 

it is almost as hard as iron and the most perma- 
nent of all building materials, it is beautifully soft and 
rich in coloring and capable of being handled in many 
novel but artistic ways. It is not a “colored” brick, 
nor does it present a glaring, conspicuous appearance. 
On the contrary, even when new, it has the distinction 


and dignity of aristocratic old age. 


“Tapestry” Brick never needs painting; is cooler in 
summer, warmer in winter, safer from fire, and in the 


end cheaper than wood. 


Before you build learn all about ‘‘Tapestry”’ 


illustrated. Send for such of them as you need: 
The Cost of a House: a comparison in materials. 
illustrated in 7 colors. 
**Tapestry”’ 
designs—some as low as $15. Free. 

A House of Brick for $10,000: 41 designs. 


Free. 


One Hundred Bungalows. 50 cents. 


many won prizes in nation-wide competitions. 


1894 Arena Bldg. 


The only manufacturers of ‘* Tapestry’’ Brick 





25 cents. 
A House of Brick at Moderate Cost: 71 designs. 50 cents. 


FISKE & COMPANY, Inc. 
New York 


Sapeslvy Trick 
Trade Mark Registered U. S. Patent Office and Canada 


3rick. The books 
named below contain complete information and are beautifully 
Free. 


**Tapestry’’ Brickwork: the brick architecture of all ages; 


Brick Fireplaces: many new and beautiful 


All designs in these books are from leading architects’ offices; 


If it isn’t “Fiske,” it isn’t “Tapestry” 





If You Are Going To Build 


or remodel, use Bishopric Stucco or Plaster Board 
for interiors and exteriors. Cuts building costs and 
gives a better and quicker wall. Easy to apply. 
Nailed on dry to studding. Walls instantly ready 
for cement, plaster or stucco. Makes houses cool 
in summer, warm in winter, and damp-proof. 
Write for free sample and information book. 


THE MASTIC WALL BOARD AND ROOFING CO. 
547 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio [147] 


KAISHOPRIC 





to the devil,” the President is said to have 
answered; “but put it in diplomatic 
language,” he added soothingly when he 
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[Mastercraft Sectional——“ 


ookcases 


The Doors Can’t Stick 
Buy direct from factory, receive 
lifetime satisfaction. Cases of 
superior design, materials, con- 
struction, finish and ideals. Reach 
you direct from our Mastercratft- 
men's hands, FREIGHT PAID. 
Sturdy, dignified appearance, 
quality in keeping with most pre- 
tentious home or office. Unique 
patented construction provides 
perfect alignment, non-sticking, 
dust-proof doors,simplicity. Many 
styles and finishes. Guaranteed 
unconditionally. Write for Cata- 
log of unusual offers. 


RB BOOKCASE CO. 


Approval STAN 





| Shipped on 


103 Southern Avenue 


Little Falls, N.Y. 
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circulation—cold is not sufficient. 


will be preserved by a 


SEEGE 


Study piece by piece, our 14 layer walls— 
see t quality the 
interior of snowy white, rounded corners, 
one piece seamless linings of elastic enamel 
or porcelain—the non-rusting wire shelves, 
heavily tinned, no lodging place for dirt 
or germs -the new sanitary drain which 
carries away the odors in the melted water 
—the new seal that positively prevents any 
air from entering through the drain—t 
siphon system of re the air to every 
nook and corner of the refrigeratcr. These 
features all make for refrigerator « ficiency 
—your security against food contami.ation. 


on glance proves that the SEEGER is 
to look at—its selected, even grain, 
peoutifully finished Oak Case, heavy brass 
hardware and roll easy castors, tell their 
own story. 
Seeger Refrigerators can be found in most 
cities of the United States. You will find 
that they are handled by dealers who 
handle goods of quality at a fair price. 
you don't know our dealer in your town, 
write us; we'll sell you direct if we 
haven't one. 








Send for Illustrated Catalog 





Your a 


Proper refrigeration plays an important part in present day warfare against 
germs—food must be kept properly, and it can only be done by proper air 
Look carefully and see how well your food 


THE ORIGINAL SIPHON 


FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS 


Seeger Refrigerator Company 


769-870 Arcade Street, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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THE ORIGINAL SIPHON REFRIGERATOR 
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FREE TRIAL! $7393; 
) e OLIVER 
; Visible Typewriter. We sell direct: | 

save you agents’ commissions and | 
expenses. Ship on approval. per 
month if youkeep it. Send for free 
booklet. See how you save $41.50 on 

a high-grade mac hine 
Ty eg Distributing Syndicate | 
S41 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago | 


LUMBER 
BECAUSE IT’S “THE WOOD ETERNAL” 
& LASTS & LASTS & LASTS & LASTS 
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There Are 4 Types of 
KROEHLER 


A Handsome Parlor Davenport By Day— 





Bed Davenports 


A Full Size, Roomy, ‘Comfortable Bed At Night 





One of Them Should 
Be In Your Home 


KROEH 


4 a tl 
L 


YEN aw 


parlor davenport. 


It closes as easily. 


Luxuriously comfort- 
able either as a bed or 
davenport. Fully guar- 
anteed. Manufac- 
tured in the four 
largest furni- 
ture plants in 
the world. 

Best quality 
for the least 
money. 
Hundreds 

of styles. 


KROEWLER 


Koda , 


One of these Trade Marks 
Stamped on the Metal 
Frame of Every 


Find It Before You Buy 
FOR SALE by All Re- 


liable Furniture Stores, 
Don’t ‘accept a substi- 

tute. If your dealer cannot 

supply you, tell Aim to write 


KROEHLER 


Naperville, Ill. Pere Th. 
Binghamton, N. 
Crovetand. Ohio 
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Whether your home is large or smalla Kroehler B Bed D Davenport 
will be a great convenience. 
At night it serves as a regular or extra bed. 

A gentle pull on a strap at the back of the seat unfolds a full size bed. 
Separate, removable, felted cotton mattress. 
sleep on the upholstering. Room for’ bedding 
when closed. Simple, sanitary, indestructible. 


Saves Space and Furniture Bapente 
Makes One Room 
Seem Like Two 


It has the exact appearance of a handsome 


You don't 





ithe same terms. 


| the 
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saw the look of dismay on the unfortunat, 
Minister’s face. The tale may not 
literally true, but it is typical of the map, 
The methods of the barrack-room in th 
Council Chamber—to that incongruity ap 
attributable both his weakness and jj 
strength. 


WHY MARION DRAKE LOST 


HEN Marion Drake was defeatei 

for alderman in Chicago’s First Wari 
by “Bathhouse John” Coughlin, some peo. 
ple said pessimistic things about woman. 
suffrage. These pessimists, however, failed 
to consider one aspect of this defeat : actual 
records show that Miss Drake received g 
greater popular vote than any previous 
candidate that ever had the temerity to 
oppose ““Bathhouse John” and ‘“Hinky 
Dink” Kenna. This is not a bad showing 
for a political party that has four thousand 
years of inexperience behind it. Among 
the followers of Marion Drake there is not 
a sign of discouragement. They feel that 
they have gained much valuable experience, 
and they are looking forward eagerly to the 
next conflict a year from now. The 
Chicago Inter Ocean tells of the struggle, 
and quotes Miss Drake upon the results 
achieved. We read: 


Miss Drake’s campaign was unique in 
that it was carried on with practically no 
money. No enemy could accuse her of 
buying votes or giving free beers and 
lodgings at the ‘‘flops,”’ or campaign cigars 
and candy. 

‘We had no money to start with,”’ said 
Miss Drake. ‘‘When we decided that it 
would be advisable to have headquarters at 
the south end of the ward a personal friend 
loaned us the money. One evening Mr. 
Knight took up a collection at the Progres 
sive Club and in a few minutes raised $200. 

his was the first subscription of any siz 
that we received, and we had to make 
it last until registration day. Most of 
our subscriptions were small contributions, 
ranging from $1 to $5, from friends who 
wished us well. 

‘‘One friend said that if we would ad- 
vertise his tea he would donate all the tea 
we could use at headquarters. A coffe 
man heard about it and offered us coffee on 
Then a milkman was 
asked if he would give us reduced rates 
and he said he would donate a quart 4 
day. A grafanola company sent us one of 
its instruments, and a rival compaty, 
hearing of this, sent us a piano. One mal 
gave 50,000 dodgers as his contribution to 
campaign, and a down-town stor 
donated cloth for banners. We had malty 
letters from people enclosing one-dollat 
and two-dollar bills and saying that the 
administration was a disgrace to the city. 


A woman reporter had promised 1 
write up any shop presenting Miss Drake 
with a ‘‘campaign’’ hat. A most attra 
tive spring bonnet was soon forthcom 
ing, but the reporter somehow fell shor! 
of her promise and no article appeared. 


The Bathhouse cohorts heard about the 
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nfortunate {i hat in some way, and made it at once the | 


Ly Not be foundation of a new Philippic. The article | 


f the 4 
: ere continues: | 


Orators trained in the First Ward school 
of oratory denounced Miss Drake from the 
platform. ** Graft,’’ one of them is reported | 
tohave shouted. “She needn’t talk about | 
graft. The very hat she wears on her head 
js graft. It was just plain given to her, | 
S defeated and if that isn’t graft, I should like to 
First Ward know what is.”’ 
some peo. “When we came to look around for head- 
FE quarters,” said Miss Drake, ‘‘they refused 
at woman. to rent us the store we wanted on Twenty- 
ever, failed BF second Street. They said they would not | 
‘eat: actual rent to a bunch of reformers who wanted 
received afm 0 close the red-light district and ruin | 
y previews the omer: . “yA _. W . 6 Th S 
; same trouble when it came to getting help- { f 
emerity tof} ers. Many people said they were with e ecre Oo 
id ‘‘ Hinky me and would vote for me, but they did 
ad showi not dare come out openly and work for H E 
mn shoal me or open up their houses for meetings. uman nergy 
Even the small shopkeepers in the ward 
t. Among who were favorable did not dare to de- No man is stronger than his eves. 


there is not clare themselves openly. They all seemed Therefore give your workers /igt—the 
y feel that J to feel that it was deadly to incur the 4 / (ass 


sxporienee ( enmity’ of the sort of people who repre- great energizer, the first aid to quick- 
; * BF sented the other side. ened and better production. 

erly to the “At the beginning of the campaign an i : . 

now. The §® Italian who had been working for me was : First cost is small, upkeep nothing, 

ie struggle, murdered. I am not saying why he was lighting and ventilation perfect, with 

the resultsf_ murdered. I am merely stating a fact. 

But many of the people who did not dare 


to work openly for me said that they if 
unique in could not help thinking of the Italian’s (Z CS I 
veticalie al fate. A friend of mine from another part 


use her o iy ga rea ce etierygl"N Of solid steel throughout; fitted with removable 
beers and ats iz 5 y . A ventilators and new cam latches; combinable; per- 
. : a stanch Democrat but not a machine : : : 
algn cigars man, was warned to keep his wife away fectly weathered against wind or storm ; Fenestra 
oe i my saidiass teccil shen told gives the most complete lighting and ventilation 
Ne pe oe that they tend been ondeved to stay obtainable for any building. 
quarters t away from my headquarters. A well- Consider its fireproof features, (protection from 
sonal flea known banker spoke at one of my meetings without as well as within)—consider its prestige and 
tine an and received threats. architectural beauty, and you will decide in favor 
he Presi ‘The first crooked thing I knocked up of Fenestra. Write for full description. 
-aised $200 against was the bipartizan combination. 
of any al When T was asked to be a candidate, F Detroit Steel Products Co. 
d to make Young Wehle stept up immediately and said P ‘> 
Most # that he was going to run on the Progressive Dept. 51 Detroit, Mich. 
= ticket in spite of the fact that they wanted 
me to run. He said that he had a good 
chance and had plenty of friends to help 
— him, but when he was asked who his 
all tha friends were he refused to tell. Different 
A ole men in the Progressive ward organization, 
who had all been with some other party, 
kept coming to me and telling me: ‘Don’t 
trust this one and don’t trust that one. 
They are with the other party.’ Each 
one in the ward organization told me | 
stories about the other, and I finally did | 
not know whom to trust.’ 


ntributions, 
Tiends who 


us coffee on 
Ikman_ was 
duced rates 
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company, 
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tribution t [Send for this Booklet | | Th HEL L9 
town ll When young Wehle filed his petition, | SN yea: ate 9 Tenseies, Mathes: Taacine. S ére 4 Hy 


e had many{™ Miss Drake was certain that it should be | Minister; or if you do any writing at all | - 


- one-dollat § thrown out, but found no one who would | i} a should send for this booklet. It tells all ||| It is an old question. In the book just published 
1g that the support her. Securing men of her own to | sbout the wonderts $50 with this title there are New Answers by Sixteen 


o the city.” — i: | of the Ablest Writers and Preachers known to 
cheek over the petition, she found that | CorRoNA England, one of whom, Rev. Dr. A. C. Dixon, 


romised tof Most of the signers were not members of Folding Typewriter is also well known in America. 


ita lig —the only standard chi f it 
Miss Drake the Progressive party at all, and had no || Hl weight (6lbs.), size and price. | You Should Know 
nost attrat right to make such a petition. Indeed, the A ii Just sign your name to a 


4s . " | post card. Note thereon what their answers are. They represent as 
. forthcom: fe Petition itself, she avers, had been circu- S| the words ‘‘ Booklet No. 29"’ jer gen r 
tf 














Sa laled by ‘the. Republi ‘ Ly poset nce Heng || many na rags = Catholic and Jew—and 
wv fell sho i, epubdlican precine com-! Standard Typewriter Co. one 1s a Socialist. ey concern every man. 


Groton, N.Y. 12mo, Cloth; 60 cents net; by mail 68 cents 


| rsenal Use |) New York Office: 1493 Broadway | 
Agencies in Principal Cities of the World | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


2 appeared. mitteeman. When the matter came ait 
| about the before the election commissioners, many ||| 
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‘THE efficiency of a 


motor can be made or 
marred bythe spark plugsused. 


Bosch Plugs are the right plugs 
for every motor. ‘here are 
scientific reasons why they are 
right. Here are three of them : 


1, The intense heat of ignition 
Sparks will burn away soft spark plug 
points, That is why the points or electrodes 
of cheap plugs fail tolast. Bosch plugs have 
especially heavy, nickel electrodes that per- 
sist in withstanding the intense heat. That 
is why the 1914 Grand Prize and Vanderbilt 
Cup Race winners used Bosch Plugs. 


2. Bosch electrodes are not 
pointed ; because pointed types make a 
thin, streaky spark and burn away quickly. 
Bosch electrodes are crescent shape and 
have a knife edge that provides a ready 
path for the electric current and makes 
starting easy. For a quick get-away use 
Bosch Plugs. 

3. The exclusive, crescent 
shaped electrode forms the spark into a 
ribbon of flame, igniting a larger number 
of gas particles than any other form of 
electrode. That is why Bosch Plugs give 
new life to engines not previously Bosch- 
Equipt. 


Perhaps your car is not efficient, 
perhaps it needs new plugs. Try a 
set of Bosch Plugs; the same as 
those used by all such high grade 
cars as the Peerless, Pierce-Arrow, 
Mercer, Garford, Speedwell, Jeffery, 
Velie, Marmon, Case, Stutz, 
Moline-Knight, Lozier, etc. 
Bosch Plugs can be bought 
for $1.00 each from your 


dealer, Bosch Service 
Stations, or direct. 
Write for *‘Locating the Spark 
Plug," sent free to any motor- 
tst upon request. 


Bosch Magneto 
Company 
235 West 46th Street 
New York, N.Y. 


199 Service Stations to Serve 
Bosch Users 
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more things were disclosed. Miss Drake | 
says: 


‘*We brought in some of the men who had 
signed the petition. One old colored man 
was asked if he was a Progressive, He 
said that he did not know what a Pro- 
gressive meant. Another was asked what 
his party affiliations were. He said he 
didn’t know what ‘them long words meant.’ 
Then he was asked what ticket he voted, 
and he answered, ‘I have always been a 
Democrat, and I'll be a Democrat until the 
day I die.’ When he was shown one of 
the signatures, which was supposed to be 
his, and asked if he wrote it he answered, 
‘I never wrote a lick in my life.’ And the 
law says that a petition must be signed in 
person.” 








During the period of canvassing Miss 
Drake and her helpers discovered many | 
things about the First Ward that they had | 


never thought possible. When it came to | 


election time, every person connected with 


‘vice and the tough resorts of the district | 


| Coughlin had them all well placed. 
Drake declares that ‘“ 


Miss 


disorderly houses’’; and continues 


|was on hand to work for their patron. | 
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make the women realize that this is their 
problem, and that they must fight on the 
side of civie righteousness.” 


AMERICA THROUGH MR. WU’S 
SPECTACLES 


MERICA has made some good, firm 
friends in its time, as well as some 
Like the over. 
grown, clever, warm-hearted, extravagant, 


very tenacious enemies. 


cruel, generous omadhaun that it is in the 


family of nations, our country is 


tinually offending with its virtues and pleas. 


con- 


ing by the very honesty of its vices. Our 
dislike for sham, impatience with delay, 
and contempt for empty ceremony 
the 


have 


earned us indelible hatred of! the 


| Mexican people; but at the same time our 


crudities and honest, if harsh, intolera ice of 
alien thought and untried standards, have 
won us friends elsewhere. One of the best 


of these is, if we will believe him. the 
Honorable Wu Ting Fang, one time 


Chinese representative at Washingtou, who 


| the very judges and | vied with none but Li Hung Chang in 
: . ; é | 
|eclerks of election were men who kept 


popularity while here. Mr. Wu was re 


| called some time ago, and now they havea 


| “Wee ts eames to getting our own| Chinese republie over on the other side of 
| judges and clerks, most of the men we asked | the globe—a devil-may-care sort of a 
to help us said that they would not run the| republic that wears trousers and_ fancy 
risk 4 rig wor = the a and por waistcoats and has curtailed its cue. 
ing their heads blown off. ne man sai . 

wd : © man sale’ Bland, silk-clad Mr. Wu would hardly be 
that he had been a judge of election for ten : ; 
years and that there was always a gun | considered a true representative by these 
under the table. One. man friendly to us| new republicans. Still, tho he could not 
| got in the good graces of some of the | come to us, he has shown us very con- 
Coughlin lieutenants and played cards with | clusively that we are not forgotten; for he 
them the whole night before election. He} i “i cilia 
learned that we did not have a judge or a| "8° W ritten oo 
clerk north of Twenty-second Street whom | titled ‘‘ America through the Spectacles of 


a wonder-book en- 


the other side had not bought. Still I felt 
that two or three north of Twenty-second 
Street were faithful to us, and in the south 
end of the ward I had many fine men on 
my side. 

‘‘In one precinct our woman watcher 
heard Colisimo tell the women who came 
in to mark ‘la secunda columna.’ 
Fifteenth Precinct our watcher said that 
the women of the resorts were brought in 
{in hordes, some in their house costumes. 
Most of them swore that they could neither 








HUMANIZE YOUR TALKING MACHINE 


The Masterphone 


Made for steel or fibre needles; will re- 
produce your 

records better 

than you have 

ever heard be- 

fore. 





It clarifies, articulates, amplifies 
and saves your records. 


Prices for Steel Needleg, $1.00; 
for Fibre Needles, $1.50; with 
100 Victor Fibre Needles, $2.00 


One thousand dealers now sell it. If 
yours does not, let us send you one by 
return mail; money back if not. satisfac- 
tory. State if for Victor “Exhibitor” or 
“Concert” Reproducer or Columbia. No.6 
or smaller size. 


THE MASTERPHONE CORPORATION 
187 Broadway Dept. O New York City 





read nor write, and asked for instructions. 
This was merely a pretext to give the 
| Democratic judge an excuse to go in and 
| mark their ballots for them. 

‘*In the next campaign we shall see that 
| the lodging-house lists are properly checked 
up. One lodging-house which I tried to 
|}check up with the registered list—the 
proprietor told me to come back in a few 
days and he would give me the list for 
Saturday. I told him 1 wanted Thurs- 
day’s list, not Saturday’s. This he refused 
to give me, obviously because he had 
the book doctored up only for that one 
day. 

‘‘More education is needed along the 
lines of citizenship, for very few of the 
people in the First Ward understand what 
citizenship really means. Then we must 
have a repopulation of the First Ward to 
bring in a better element. There are 
| plenty of good vacant houses, but decent 
people don’t want to live so near the vice 
district. Above all, we must have better 
i enlaniiats in our own ranks. We must 





n the | . setae s 
I |and his many extraordinarily simple and 


| Washington. 


an Oriental Diplomat’? (New York: Fred- 


| erick A. Stokes Co.), in which he is wonder- 


ing continually at the queer, irrational, 
illogical, uncomfortable, and unnecessary 
things that these nice Americans do. The 
tone of his book is reminiscent of his manner 


|sapient observations, still remembered in 


In commenting upon the 


larrival, the other day, of China’s new 


Minister, the Cleveland .Plain Dealer 


|refers to the superior charm of Mr. Wu's 


personality as follows: 


It would have been pleasanter to welcome 
| back childlike, wise Mr. Wu. His garb 
|might have been oriental, but his mind 
Dever surely as acute as that of the acutest 
| occidental. And there could have been no 
suspicion of his subserviency to the re 
|actionary policies of the bad old dictator 
at Peking. 

Wu Ting Fang was one of the most 
popular foreign representatives ever ac 
credited to Washington. The ingenuous 
|Chinaman accentuated and made capital 
of his ingenuousness. He was full of child- 
like questions, which he popped at all times. 
Every one liked Mr. Wu. Every one was 
sorry when Mr. Wu was recalled. 

It added measurably to the prestige of 
the Chinese revolutionary movement t0 
know that Mr. Wu was connected with it. 





(Continued on page 1142) 
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Which Light Weight Six 


Are You 





g you pay more than 
surely going to buy a si 


Going to Buy? 


$1500 for an automobile you are 


only problem is which one to choose. 


Which One? 


Will you buy a light weight 
six that is an after-thought, a modifi- 
cation or abbreviation of some larger 
model, or will you buy the light 
weight six that is just what its de- 
signers started out to build, the best 
car they know how to build, regardless 
of cost? 


Will you choose a light six 
that has been rushed out to meet 
competition, when you can just as well 
get one that was carefully designed, by 
men who know, to meet a market and 
fulfill its requirements. 


If you study all the light 
weight sixes carefully, if you see how 
they are designed, if you consider their 
equipment, if you examine their work- 
manship, if you measure the six-cylinder 
experience of the builders back of them, 
you will choose the Chandler. 








The Company’s 
Stability 


The strength of the Chandler 
mpany is well reflected in 


x. And it must be a light six. Your 
LIGHT 
WEIGHT 


CHANDLER vse" 9178) 


Weighs 2885 pounds, regularly equipped— 
Runs 16 miles per gallon of gasoline— 
Averages 7000 miles per set of tires, 
3 to 55 miles per hour on high gear. 


There isn’t a single thing cut out of the Chandler 


to make its price possible. 


High-grade, high-priced features make the 


exclusive Chandler long-stroke motor distinctive. 


Cast aluminum base extending from frame to frame 
contains integral cast pedestals for magneto, generator and 
starting motor. Imported silent chains drive the cam shaft, 
pump and generator. Westinghouse Separate Unit Starting 
and Lighting System. Simple single wire system for lighting. 
Wiring run through armored conduit. Bosch high-tension 
magneto, the most expensive form of ignition, which many 
builders of sixes are leaving out. Unit power plant completely 
enclosed. Self-contained oiling system. Multiple disc steel 
and raybestos ball-bearing clutch. F. & S. Imported Annu- 
lar Ball Bearings. Left-side drive, center control. 


Equipment includes Firestone demountable detach. 
able rims, Jiffy Curtains, New Haven 8-day clock, Jones Speedometer, rain- 
vision clear-vision ventilating windshield, motor driven horn, etc., etc 









the character of its principal 
distributors. From coast to 
coast many of the largest and 
oldest dealers have taken on 
the Chandler and in several 
instances, in order to do so, 
have given up agencies for cars 
much longer established. 

But Chandler stability is even 
more plainly shown by the 
ollowing facts : 
This pany has 
every bill since it has been in 
business. 


It has never borrowed money. 
Its capital is intact, and a sub- 


stantial surplus has accrued 
rom its year’s business. 


Its car is a proved success. 


The factory is producing to 
full capacity. 


Ai ted 











**Bouquets,’ 





~naaanat 


Write today for Catalogue, Proof Sheet and a convincing little book called 


aeneaer 





1 ay CR ee Ee LR a 


wherein many men tell their experiences with the Chandler. 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., 805-835 E. 131st Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A Six You Can Afford To Buy and Afford to Run 
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he Makes a Ditferen ce” 


LTr 


AND 


in your car, because it produces the best results from 
your motor and preserves its life and serviceability. 


AVOLINE OIL is refined from one uniform 
base, the lubricating fraction of which is ad- 
mittedly superior to that of other crude oils. 
This assures you the same high quality and perfect lu- 
bricating value regardless of where or when you pur- 
chase—the standard being thus basically protected. 


Our “‘special process’’ of manufacture exempts HAVOLINE en- 
tirely from the detrimental effects of destructive distillation. The 
potency of the oil is retained, giving you the highest lubricating value 
yet the least carbon deposit. 

Therefore HAVOLINE prevents fric- 
tional losses and insures thorough motor 
efficiency. 


Buy only the oil in Tell us your make 
the Blue Can. Two 5 and we'll tell you 
gal. cans to the case. your grade. 


Ask your garageman or write to us direct for testimonials 
of HAVOLINE users who own your make of car. 


INDIAN REFINING CO., Dept. C, New York 





“Four” $1335 


No matter what car you are thinking of buying, you'll at least be fair enough 
to yourself to learn something about more than just one car. 
When you begin to learn about the 


Lexington Four, $1335 


and the 
Howard Six, $2375 


you'll. wonder at the Way in which the really good points have been entirely 
covered in these two cars. 
When you learn about the class of men that are back of the manufacture of 
these cars you'll feel very safe in buying one of their cars. 
Investigate. The more the better. 
THE LEXINGTON-HOWARD COMPANY 
124 Main Street Connersville, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


(Continued from page 1140) 


Anything that Mr. Wu stood for in Ching 
must, of necessity, be right. Tho hg 
garbed himself in Chinese raiment ap 
affected all Chinese mannerisms, Mr. Wy 
was a comprehensible and likable human 
being. 

Clothes do not always make the man, 
Especially do they not always make the 
Chinaman. 


Speaking of clothes, Mr. Wu does not 
like ours, and says so quite frankly. More 
than that, he suggests plausible modifies. 
tions of both men’s and women’s costumes, 
such as would bring more comfort to the 
wearer, would be more in harmony with 
beauty, and, highest praise of all, would 
very nearly resemble the present garb of 
Mr. Wu Ting Fang and his countrymen, 
There are pictures in the book, drawn 
by the diplomatic hand, that show us as he 
would see us, drest in something reminiscent 
equally of a crazy-quilt and a diver’s suit. 
However, he has another and more com- 
plimentary picture of ourselves to show us, 
this time drawn with the pen, and without 
regard to vestments. He says: 


The Americans are direct and straight- 
forward. They will tell you to your face 
that they like you, and occasionally they 
also have very little hesitation in telling 
you that they do not like you. They say 
frankly just what they think. It is 
immaterial to them that their ‘remarks 
are personal, complimentary, or otherwise, 
I have had members of my own family 
complimented on their good looks as if they 
were children. In this respect Americans 
differ greatly from the English. The 
English adhere to the rule of avoiding 
everything personal. They are very much 
afraid of rudeness on the one hand, and of 
insincerity or flattery on the other. Even 
in the matter of such a harmless affair asa 
compliment to a foreigner on his knowledge 
of English, they will precede it with a re 
quest for pardon, and speak in a half- 
apologetic manner, as if complimenting 
were something personal. The English 
and the Americans are closely related, they 
have much in common, but they also differ 
widely, and in nothing is the difference 
more conspicuous than in their conduct. | 
have noticed curiously enough that English 
colonials, especially in such particulars as 
speech and manners, follow their quondam 
sister colony rather than the mother 
country. And this, not only in Canada, 
where the phenomenon might be explained 
by climatic, geographic, and _ histori 
reasons, but also in such antipodean places 
as Australia and South Africa, which are 80 
far away as apparently to have very little 
in common either with America or with 
each other. Nevertheless, whatever the 
reason, the transplanted Englishmat, 
whether in the northern or the southern 
hemisphere, seems to develop a type quite 
different from the original stock, yet always 
resembling his fellow emigrants. 

The directness of Americans is seen no 
only in what they say, but in the way they 
say it. They come directly to the point 
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without much preface or introduction, 
much less is there any circumlocution or 
“beating about the bush.” When they 
eome to see you they say their say and 
then take their departure; moreover they 
say it in the most terse, concise, and un- 
ambiguous manner. In this respect what 
a contrast they are to us! We always 
approach each other with preliminary 
greetings. Then we talk of the weather, 
of politic s or friends, of anything, in fact, 

which is as far as possible from the object 
of the visit. Only after this introduction 
do we broach the subject uppermost in our 
minds, and throughout the conversation 
polite courtesies are exchanged whenever 
the opportunity arises. These elaborate | 
preludes ard interludes may, to the | 
strenuous ever-in-a-hurry American, seem 
useless and superfluous, but they serve a 
good purpose. Like the common courte- | 
sies and civilities of life, they pave the way 
for the speakers, especially if they are 
strangers; they improve their tempers, and 
place them on terms of mutual under- 
standing. 



























One chapter of the book is devoted to the 
subject of Woman. Mr. Wu admits that 
many a more.angelic and less foolish person 
than he might well fear to tread this field: 
but he has given his solemn promise to lady 
frends in this country to incorporate in 








any work of his on America his opinion of 
American women, and _ therefore, sup- 
ported by this solemn oath, he dares the 
unknowable. If he were not to do so, 
he says, he would surely be guilty of 
“breach of promise.”’ Continuing, he 
writes: 




















In general, there are three classes of 
women: first, those who wish to be praised; 
secondly, those who wish to be adversely 
criticized and condemned; and _ thirdly, 
those who are simply curious to hear what 
others think of them. American women 
do not as a rule belong to either the first 
or the second class, but a large majerity 
of them may be ranged under class three. 
They wish to know what other people 
honestly think of them and to hear their 
candid views. They are progressive people 
who desire to improve their defeets when- 
ever they are pointed out to them. That 
being the case, | must not swerve from my 
duty of sitting in a high court of justice to 
pass judgment on them. 
To begin with, the American women are 
mMsome respects dissimilar to the women of 
other nations. I find them sprightly, 
talkative, and well informed. They can 
converse on any subject with ease and 
resource, showing that they have a good 
all-round education. Often have I derived 
considerable information from them. The 
Persistence with which they stick to their 
opinions is remarkable. Once, when I had 
alady visitor at my Legation in Washington 
after se veral matters had been dise "ust we 
commenced talking about women’s rights. 

was in favor of giving women mecre 
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One of the FEDERAL Trucks in the 
service of B. Nugent & Bros., St. Louis 








Efficient, Economical Delivery for 
Furniture, Piano and Department Stores 





Department stores in large cen- you the successful experience with 
ters or serving large territory have Federals of many of the leading 
found that their haulage divides department stores of the country. 
itself naturally into two parts—the 
delivery of purchases in bulk to one 
or more distributing centers; and 
the distribution of the purchases 
from those centers to the customer. 


In the piano business, where the 
tonnage per delivery unit is heavy, 
Federals stand the strain of load 
and road with remarkable facility. 

Furniture dealers—wholesale and 

For the first of these services retail—who have Federalized their 
motor trucks are almost a necessity delivery service report to us some 
today. They afford greater speed, wonderfully successful results. 
greater efficiency and a consider- We have prepared some espec- 
able economy.in actual cost aswell. _ially interesting literature on deliv- 
We would welcome an opportunity ery problems as related to depart- 
to analyze the particular conditions ment stores, furniture and piano i 
in your case and demonstrate these houses, which we shall be glad to 
facts to you. And we can cite to send on request. 


Federal Motor Truck Co., 108 Leavitt Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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President er ct 
Suspenders  =""bu« 


Be sure *‘Shirley President’’ is on buckles 
The C, A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, Mass. 











0 &100. Your Stationer,10 
> & 20¢. Send 10¢ for sample 

box of 50. Yearly Sale Over 
100 Million. Booklet of our 3 
“0.K.” office necessities Free. 


ty THE O.K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N.Y.,U.S.A. 

















rights than they are enjoying, but on some 
Points I did not go so far as my lady 
friend; after arguing with me for several 









hours, she, seeing that I did not coincide | 
With all her views, threatened that she | 
Would not leave my "house until I had fully | 


Magnificent Steel Launch 296 


—= Complete with Engine, Ready to Run 





18-20-23 and 27 ft. boats at proportionate prices. Al) launches tested and fitted 
a with Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed controlling ae st 
f engine made—starts without cranking—has only 3 moving a t a 
run it. The Safe Launch—absolutely non-sinkable—needs nx 
boats fitted with air-tight compartments—cannot sink, leak or rust. We are sole 
| 5 owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled steel, lock-seamed steel 
boats, ders filled the Saar tha are received. Boats shipped to every part of the world. Free Catalog. Steel Rowboats, $20, (83) 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO., 1334 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich., U. 8. A. 
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digested all her points, and had become fm the advan 
converted to her views. the skirt 
Once I was an involuntary match-maker [jm Will give | 
Some years ago, during my first mission jy : 
Washington, I was invited to attend the It Is a 
wedding of the daughter of the Chie {i fashion, a 
Justice of the Supreme Court. When | 
entered the breakfast-room, I saw the he is 
bridesmaids and a number of young men, still ‘ : 
Going up to one of the bridesmaids whom] ( >™8 phi 
had previously met, and who was the fm avers, is 
daughter of a Senator, I asked her when jt 
would be her turn to become a bride. She 
modestly said that she did not know, a : 
she had not yet had an offer. Turning to = = 
the group of young men who were in the shocked « 
room, I jocularly remarked to one of them: §& first beca 
“This is a beautiful lady; would you not 
; : 4 like to marry her?” e replied, ‘Is 
Tooth Brush composed of thirty-four perfect little J% be most dclighted to." Then Tai Per When 
brushes—each made like the famous RUBBERSET J@ young lady, “Will you accept his offer!” J girls goin 
Shaving Brush. She seemed slightly embarrassed and said falling lo 
a something to the effect that as she did not # little sh: 
The bristles of each tuft are gripped in a cone of solid vulcanized rub- 3 know the gentleman she could not givea 
ber. Each tuft is a perfect RUBBERSET brush in miniature—not r definite answer. After a few da) s I met 
a single bristle can be pulled out of its solid base. the young lady at an “At Home” party J finding 1 
when she seolded me for being so blunt §% my mind 
with her before the young men. I told M that it 
her I was actuated by the best of motives, H ventiona 
Over this plate is moulded the top of the brush and you have a : peed ey wa veagar a pourvie ‘nays a. 
tooth brush whose bristle-base is water-tight, and impervious to inviting me to be present at their daugh- MM sanction: 
all use and misuse. You have the ter’s marriage. I thought I would go and which in 
find out whether the bridegroom was the § any mer 
young man whom [I had introduced to the & called b 
young lady, and as soon as I entered the §@ wonder t 
house, the mother of the bride, to my § ladies w 
agreeable surprize, informed me that it 9% forward 
was I whe had first brought the young @ taken n 
TRADE MARK couple together, and both the bride and % couth a 


) the bridegroom heartily thanked me for & clothes. 
my good offices. bs granted 


show th 
IRRERSE i i i _ . oe | ae m selves fr 
The RUBBERSET Tooth Brush is made in all styles Having dared to express his mind upon» 
and sizes—plain, curved and serrated brushing sur- : S : ventiona 
Ben Et ie wantin anh Aialieen dangerous a subject as Woman, Mr. Wu 
« s ’ e ad . . : ° 
Each brush in individual, sanitary package. The price is 2c hesitates not an instant to confide his But n 
and 33c—the same as you pay for the ordinary tooth brush. . . | 
Ask for, insist on, and GET !—R-U-B-B-E-R-S-E-T. opinion of the clothes they wear. One fj the gen 


RUBBERSET COMPANY can not but shudder.at the catastrophe #§ Just as 


R. & C. H. T. Co., Props. that would befall the Mode and Millinery §§ of the 
Factories and Laboratories NEWARK, N. J. Trust were Americans to take the advice J on the fi 


here given. He writes: the po: 
French, German, Spanish, Italian | | an Se An earns. to = eee BUSINESS men. 


g 4 Western 
Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, at a : or aad Uy er into . 
li naepearpsap pence maomgittbi ie, | YE y wear To wear jewels, necklaces of brilliants, & necessit: 
ring voice of a native pre pronounce J 7 WA Bg “ ‘ "4 “bh ih SSIU; 
ench word and phrase. Ina su nely short § | = W y 4 de ley ree yrecious stones and pearls, or ribbons Wi 
time you can speak a new language he aAleZ ~ A\' with opportunities for I ~ I ’ 


; CORRUPTION and an | brilliants round the hair is a pleasing cus ¥ 
La “ THOM interference with = ae : 
nguage-Phone Method pe, rong PROGRESS. | tom and a pretty sight. But to see a lady Men’: 
. x = J4 Anti yet—some of you a oe 4 : “ate 
Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry Jiont 0 re using oi] burners | Wearing a long gown trailing on the ground the wor 
Yaveannonawegonc own Divert stinder | [RAEN Seti ins gap ad Seite rests” | does not impress me as being elegant, tin fl the we 
guage. Send for Particulars and Booklet. J | ing bakers’ ovens with like dev es and some are using humidifiers | [ understand the ladies in Europe atl more th 
Th La -Ph M th d fre m the illustration in Patent 1,066,161. Purchasing, with 
e nguage one etho . rotection guarantee, from others, who are capers to supply the 


e Setaantaae 90. tat — ttt fe ay a subs America think otherwise. It would almost @ that m: 
2 « * a 5 ‘ N. a mar is ne air play and may prove cost . : ° » s ra 
962 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th St, : B, STILZ, 1988 N. Marvine St., Philadelphia, Pa. seem as if their conceptions of beauty B chiefly. 


. Th ~ h depended on the length of their skirts. 1099 mire th 
slegping poreh or camping. if yot wear a e cost Is tess than one a ballroom one sometimes finds it very $§ Americ: 

A Tees comfortably over the eves, | good tire—increased tire difficult not to tread on the ladies’ skirts, 3 costum« 
wilh ot fall ol and induces a Popo ting | mileage will soon and on ceremonial occasions each lady bas §® singular 


NIGHT MFG, 60.,3 Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. | pay for the two boys to hold up the train of a has not 
| + . dress. ‘ It is impossible to teach an Orienta % instead 
Firelss Get My. teeta | . . : 


to appreciate this sort of thing. Certainly 3 men. 
Cooker 1914 Special | EL Cody skirts which are not made either for was a |: 
—— Price Offer! PD utility or comfort; and which fashiol§to the 
pene | Air Pump 


Stee. ae . Pro y —on lige oneal changes, add nothing to the wearer's discard 
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30 Days Free Trial You want it on your old car. Be sure that your neo 1obble-skirt with its imped! very ur 


Complete outfit aluminum dealer bgete it on your newcar. It is the pump of five | to free movement of the legs The ul-B# not wa 
utensils free. Covers and | years’ leadership. 


F vainly ‘‘hobble-skirt”’ ¢ ls » wear Be too w: 
cooking compartments Write us name and model of car and we will give a rt ae Is the O Wal 
lined with pure slumins you full particulars. to walk carefully and with short steps, ang had tr 
um. Dust-proof, odorless. ~ “5 7 > © 2AS as j rT . 
Write for Free Book and KELLOGG MFG. CO., ROCHESTER. NY. when she dances she has to lift up hei me the 
4 direct-from-factory prices. | | Distribut 4 deal Il lead: dress. Now the latest fashion seems to be 
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The bristle tufts are inserfed in cone-shaped holes in a plate—and 
they can’t be pulled through these holes with a pair of pliers. 
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the advantage of keeping the lower hem of 
the skirt clean. Doubtless this in turn 
will give place to other novelties. 


It is a grievous thing, this instability of 
fashion, and one that would never be found 
in the beloved but 
still he is able, after a little thought, to 
bring philosophy to his aid. Beauty, 
avers, is only a matter of education, after 


**Middle Kingdom,”’ 
he 


all, and once one is accustomed to a thing 
one fails longer to see anything quaint or 
queer in it. Indeed, some things that 
shocked and grieved Mr. Wu very much at 
first became pleasant to him later on. As, 
for example: 


When I first went abroad and saw young 


girls going about the streets with their hair 
falling loose over their shoulders, I was a 
little shocked. I thought how careless 
their parents must be to allow their girls 
io go out in that untidy state. Later, 
finding that it was the fashion, I changed 
my mind, until by degrees I came to think 
that it looked quite nice; thus do con- 
yentionality and custom change one’s 
opinions. But it should be remembered 
that no custom or conventionality which 
sanctions the distorting of nature, or 
which interferes with the free exercise of 
any member of the body, can ever be 
ealled beautiful. It has always been a 
wonder to me that American and European 
ladies who are by no means slow to help 
forward any movement for reform have 
taken no active steps to improve the un- 
ecouth and injurious style of their own 
clothes. How can they expect to be 


granted the privileges of men until they | 


show their superiority by freeing them- 


selves from the enthralment of the con-| 


ventionalities of fashion? 


But not even man escapes wholly from 
the general censure on American dress. 
Just as Mr. Wu gracefully avoids the fact 
of the deformity but recently 
on the feet of Chinese women, so he dodges 
the that 
Western civilization follows the dictates of 


possible conelusion dress 


practised | 


in | 


necessity and is adapted to that civiliza-| 


tion. He says: 

Men’s dress is by no means superior to 
the women’s 
the wearer to suffer from the heat much 
more than is necessary, and I am certain 
that many cases of sunstroke have been 
chiefly due to tight clothing. I must ad- 
mire the courage of Dr. Mary Walker, an 
American lady, who has adopted man’s 
costume, but I wonder that, with her 
singular independence and ingenuity, she 
has not introduced a better form of dress, 
instead of slavishly adopting the garb of 
men. I speak from experience. When I 
Was a law student in England, in deference 
to the opinion of my English friends I 
discarded Chinese clothes in favor of 
the European dress, but I soon found it 
very uncomfortable. 
hot warm enough, but in summer it was 
too warm because it was so tight. Then I 
ad trouble with the shoes. They gave 
me the most distressing corns. 


(Continued on page 1151) 


In the winter it was | 
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T’S the wet or grease of the slippery pavement that seals 
-the strong,elastic Vacuum Cups. and forms~—the never- 


On the slippery slant to the curb—in a hundred close situations 
where a skid means collision—there’s positive safety in 


PENNSYLVANITA 
VACUUM! CU 


Guaranteed not to skid on wet or greasy pavements, else returnable 
at full purchase price after reasonable trial period. 


The same massive cups that hold the slippery surface and thrust deep 
to good traction on soft roads, also give the greatest extra wear of 
4,500 actual miles guaranteed, with average service always 


And then—the absolutely oilproof quality—the greatest tire saver known 
—dces away with the only disadvantage of traveling oiled roads. 
For complete safety and maximum service 
equip with V. C. Tires—dealers everywhere 
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, : | Standard Dictionary suveriority quickly becomes 
It is so tight that it causes | es y4 : 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 
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Why pay $2 to $3 for a ready-made maw: J 
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teed, high-quality BADEN made-to- “cane: § 
shirts for only $5—every piece cut = — — 
your 
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|HAVE YOU LABOR 
TROUBLES? 


They can’t be settled by 
twiddling thumbs or acting up- 
on prejudice — but they must 
be settled. 

Strikes and labor agitations 
present conditions that affect 
all our activities, economic, 
social, political and religious. 


Our systematic country-wide study 
of conditions develops so much of 
vital importance on this subject that 
we have decided to offer a 


Special Confidential Service 


dealing with facts and giving Mr. 
Babson’s deductions and opinions. 





One Big Feature 

will be an impartial review and 
analysis of labor conditions every- 
where, from the viewpoint of em- 
ployer and employee, pointing out 
the shortcomings of either side 
and presenting the broad-minded, 
intelligent plan for working out 
this tremendous problem. 











This experiment is radical—it will 
go to the heart of the question. It will 
deal with facts and actual conditions, 
not theories. We expect criticism. 
We invite inquiries, and a sample re- 
port of the Babson Labor and Social 
Service will be sent to you free. 

You should write for it now. 


Address Dept. G-31 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Economic Offices, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest Organization of its Character in the U.S. 























an When you purchase from us a mortgage on Im- 
proved Georgia City or Farm Property, you take as 

() little chance as is humanly possible. You receive 

from 6% to 7% and you can be sure of receiving 

it regularly. Your principal is amply protected. 

Let us send you our list of Loans and some very interesting and re- 
liable literature, Our advertising has appeared in Literary Digest 
for two years. Sessions Loan & Trust Co., Dept. A, Marietta, Ga. 





% GEORGIA FARM LOANS 
Original First Mortgage Loans on finest farm 
lands of South. Title and contract guaranteed 
by us. Eastern references. 


SOUTHERN BANK & TRUST COMPANY, Valdosta, Ga. 





For 36 years we have heen paying 
the highest returns i 
methods 


our customers 
tent with conservative 
e loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thoroug 

personal investigation, Please ask for Loan List No. 
77 ~=$25 Certificatesot Deposit alsotor saving investors, 


PERKINS&® CO. Lawrence.Kans 


First mor 





Check Up 
Your Bonds 


Is your record of Income Tax 
deductions and exemptions in a 
concise and convenient form? 

You should secure a copy of our 


INCOME TAX RECORD 


(Sent free upon request) 


This handy booklet will enable 
you to keep an accurate record of 
your income and expenses, and a 
complete analysis of the items you 
can deduct from your returns. 

Write us today for it. 
A Please specify Booklet L.D.R. 


A. H. Bickmore & Co. 


111 Broadway New York 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 





RAILWAY OPERATING COSTS 


N all the arguments for giving permis- 

sion to the Eastern railroads to raise 
their rates for carrying freight, insistence 
|is laid on the heavy increase in late years 
in operating expenses. One of the ex- 
| hibits recently presented to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission showed that, 
‘on Eastern roads, these expenses, as a 
‘result of increases made in wages in the 
| past three years, amounted to $50,964,886, 
a sum that approximately would be off- 
| set if the roads were permitted to make a 
5 per cent. increase in their freight-rates. 

In this exhibit it appeared that the 
Pennsylvania lines alone are paying their 
employees a total of $18,000,000 more than 
they paid three years ago; that the New 
| York Central is paying $9,386,000 more; 
the Baltimore & Ohio, $4,069,000 more, and 
ithe New Haven, $2,461,000 more. The 
‘eost of the ‘ extra-crew laws”’ 


| have been enacted in eight States alone 


|means to the roads additional expenses of | 


| $4,266,300. A table showing the increases 
;}made in wages and in gross earnings on 
| Eastern roads was printed recently in The 
| Journal of Commerce. Altho it does not 
| include returns for all the Eastern railroads, 

it is fairly complete, since it represents 
| 86_per cent. of the roads: 


that | 





cipals, railroads, industrials, and public 
utilities, ‘‘ actually declined,”’ but in each of 
those years New York City paid advanee; 
over previous high records for any ney 
capital it sought. A table is presented, 
showing the yearly average yields of ney 
bonds sold by New York City, the yearly 
average yields of capital invested in othe 
standard bonds, and the percentage of the 
annual increase in New York’s grog 
funded debt as follows: 
Yield of City 
Bond Sales 
‘ 8% 


Average Price 
of Capital 
4.59% 
10 
85 
.89 
00 
03 
15 
— 53 
1906... . 33 
1905... 4.04 
1904... 3.4 3.93 
1903... 3. 3.30 
1902... 3.18 4.08 


Tncrease in 


Year City Debt 


Ps 


21 


CE 
Pio 





In its comments on this table, tf same 
paper remarks that ‘‘ honesty is the best 
policy, and most of all in municipal govern 
ment.”’ 
in New York’s credit is declared to be th 
triumph of the reform or fusion element in 
politics: 

‘‘In the municipal election of 1909 the 
reform or fusion element gained a large 
majority of votes in the Board of Estimate, 


STATEMENT OF INCREASES IN WAGES DUE TO CHANGES IN RATES OF PAY—YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 
1913, COMPARED WITH YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1910 


Increase 
in Wages 
Railroad 


B. & O., including B. & O. S. W....... 4, 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 6 
Boston & Maine 

Buffalo & Susq. Railroad & Railway... 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts........... 
Central New England 

Chesapeake & Ohio 

Chi., Ind. & Louisville 

Cin., Ham. & Dayton 

Dayton & Union 

Delaware & Hudson Company 

Dela., Lack. & West 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 

Erie Railroad 

Hocking Valley 
| Kanawha & Michigan 

Maine Centra 
New York Central Lines..... ? 

N. Y., N. H. & Hartford 

Norfolk & Western 
Pennsylvania—East and West 

Pere Marquette 

Rutland 
Toledo, St. L. & West 
| Wabdash-Pitts. Terminal............. 
West Side Belt. .- 

Wabash 

Western Maryland 
Wheeling & Lake Erie............... 


18,088,67 


175 


145.0 


1913 over 1910 


7,8: 
2,509,661 
138,698 
568,368 
172,701 
2,115,412 
240,541 73: 
22 57,707 10,071,296 
7.79: 
1,163,281 
2,291,024 
69,401 
1,610,531 
296,511 
389,385 


Roe 


of 

5 1,300,033 
612,477 
9,386,820 
2,461,604 
937 307 
573 189,550,413 


39,866 
9,246 
997,607 
347,441 
422,269 


Miles 

Gross of First 

Earnings 
ai: 


Aggregate 
Wages 
1913 
$996,216 
49,017,611 
2,990,253 
24,141,219 
1,083,684 
4,873,168 
1,269,727 
14,677 


1913 Operated 
$2,282,990 300.90 
103,329,992 

9,012,362 
49,241,947 
2,482,841 
10,972,827 
3,714,340 
35,635,904 
6,985,944 


3 52,17§ 143,736 
“ 24,071,869 
44,746,896 
1,673,286 
67,326,281 
7,817,643 
3,303,917 
11,740,490 
269,385,511 
70,215,979 
43,923,647 
384,127,191 
18,007,716 
3,706,981 
4,335,166 
814,318 
547,679 
31,932,455 
7,638,937 
7,863,676 


3,134,744 
5,656,686 
119,899,080 
28,151,432 
19,092,319 


8,595,829 
1,603,313 
1,821,341 
586,953 
90,088 
14,278,877 
3,667,962 
3,841,778 





Total of railroads furnishing infor- 
mation 


THE CREDIT OF NEW YORK CITY 


The recent sale of bonds by New York 
City indicates what The Wall Street 
Journal ealls “‘ a change for the better.’ 
Taxpayers, in fact, are now promised a 
profit because of ‘“ the reformation effected 
in recent years in city government.” Not 
in ten previous years had the city’s credit 
shown any signs of improvement. Re- 
gardless of money-market conditions, or of 
yields from other bonds, New York City 
bonds ‘‘constantly showed a higher yield 
and brought a lower price.”” In the three 
years—1910, 1911, and 1912—the average 
yield on other new bonds, including muni- 





$50,964,886 


$564,768,707 $1,237,053,830 


and in the recent election it came also into 
control of the Mayor's office. During the 
five years preceding the reform victory 0 
1909 the yearly average increase in the 
city debt was 10.75 per cent.; during th 
four years since then it was but 8.15 pe 
cent.; and last year it was only 7.25 pe 
cent. . The effect of reckless financing Wa 
of course felt, but since 1909 time enoug 


under better management. 


York was established, the price of capt 
to the municipality has shown a sl 
stantial decline. Within the period cite 
there were five years when the price 

capital to other municipalities and corpe 
rations fell, but in only one of these, 19 





The chief reason for improvement | 


Main Track 


has elapsed for the city’s credit to improv) 


‘For the first time since Greater Nevg 
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did the price to New York City fall at all, 
and then the decline was only 0.09 point 
against a general average of 0.38.” 


THE GROSS DEBTS AND PER CAPITA 
DEBTS OF THE AMERICAN STATES 


From a compilation printed in The Wall 
Street Journal, it appears that New York 
among the States now has the largest 
gross debt, and that Massachusetts has 
the largest debt per capita. In 1912, 
Massachusetts had the largest gross debt, 
but New York since then has sold $50,- 
000,000 of bonds, which makes her gross 
debt greater than that of Massachusetts. 

In the matter of debt per capita, Massa- 
chusetts still has first place. It is pointed 
out, however, that in Massachusetts bonds 
have been issued for the improvement of 
the metropolitan district which is made up 
of 41 cities and towns in the vicinity of 
Boston. ‘The responsibility for the debts 
created by these bonds issued by the 
State has as a matter of fact been assumed 
by the metropolitan district, which pays 
the interest and principal as it matures. 
Making «allowance for this indirect debt, the 
net debt per capita in Massachusetts in 
1912 was only $1.49 instead of $22.78. 
New York’s net debt per capita in 1912 
was $9.06. Pennsylvania alone among the 
States has no debt. 

Following is a table made up from the cen- 
sus bureau’s report in which will be found 
the aggregate gross debt of each State in 
1912, and the debt per capita (less sinking- 
fund assets) for 1912, 1890, and 1880: 


1912 1890 1880 
Gross Debt Net Debt Net Debt Net Debt 


Aggregate Per Cap. Per Cap. Per Cap. 
Ee $13,132,000 $5.8 w7 $9.80 
Arizona. . nada 3,534,000 13.02 8.38 
Arkansas... ........ 1,251,000 76 482 = 8.46 







































































3.62 
Saas y .75 
Connecticut 7,110,000 7.98 
NE 5a aio sibasnil 827,000 6.18 
ara 619,000 4.36 
a 6,544,000 ° 
Stee i 2.54 
Kage A7 
Saree 2.53 
“anviee 77,000 34 
Kansas... . . oats 270,000 1.00 
ee 4,452,000 -66 
Louisiana wasiesamten 13,686,000 24.94 
Maine... . . errr 8.49 
Maryland ...... 13,036,000 11.89 
Massachusetts. ...... 117,803,000 11.66 
Michigan............ 7,089,000 1.99 
Minnesota........... 1,345,000 6.94 
Mississippi.......... 4,461,000 2.94 
Missouri. . . 4,776,000 9.00 
Montana............ 1,748,000 1.79 
Nebraska............ 4,000 .97 
Nevada. . MeO ae. 671,000 6.03 
New Hampshire. ..... 2,121,000 10.48 
New Jersey.......... 642,000 .57 
> New Mexico... .. 1,218,000 af 
New | RS 111,580,000 1.51 
North Carolina....... 8,058,000 11.02 
North Dakota... .... "937,000 3.7: ° 
MA is 8, 5G sccred 2.73 
1.58 1.56 45 
10.46 21.66 





1.21 1.60 * 
— * 21 
9% 131 187 
7 ~=-B.10 82 
Total gross debt... .. 352 * 5.48 


* Not given. 


It is explained in The Wall Street Journal 
that while no debt is shown in this table 
for West Virginia, it should be noted that 

mM settlement of the Virginia debt one- 
third was set apart as the share belonging 
to West Virginia; but the latter refused 

(Continued on page 1149) 
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life. 


aboard. 











There is in this country no ex- 
clusively yachting class, as such. 
Practically every American yachts- 
man is a man of affairs, who finds 
his greatest relaxation on the wa- 
ter, and who takes his Howarp 
Watch with him when he goes 


The thing that makes him a 
yachtsman and an American 


world. 


The wonderful character of 





The Howard Watch 


HE predominance of 
the Howarp Watch 
among yachting men 
illustrates some interesting 
conditions in American 
business and professional 


disposes him to like the Howarp 
Watch— with its fine traditions, 
its trim, racy lines, and its way of 
showing its clean American heels 
to the talent of the watch-making 


the 


Howarp Watch is that it meets men 
of so many different kinds and occupa- 


in the professions, in official life. 


what you pay for it. 


Howarp model at $350. 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. Find the HOWARD jeweler 
in your town and talk to him. He is a good man to know. 


Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, ‘‘The Log of the HOWARD Watch,” 


giving the record of his own HOWARD in the U. S. Navy. You'll enjoy it. 
Drop us a post card, Dept. O, and we'll send you a copy. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


tions on their own ground. Men in 
commerce, in the technical industries, 


A Howarp Watch is always worth 


The price of each watch is fixed at 
the factory and a printed ticket at- 
tached—from the 17-jewel (double roller) 
in a Crescent Extra or Boss Extra gold- 
filled case at $40, to the 23-jewel in 18K 
gold case at $170—and the Epwarp 
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100 ENtn: Havana Seconds $ 


GEN 
Rom Factory Direct To You By Ex.Or Parcet Post 


Made of Imported Havana Picadura, from our own plantations in Cuba—leaves that are too short 
to roll into our 15c cigars. They're not pretty, no bands or decorations, but you don’t smoke 


ooks. Customers call them Diamonds in the Rough. 


All 4% inches long, some even longer. 


Only 100 at this ““Get Acquainted" price. Money cheerfully refunded if you don’t receive at least 
double value. Mention strength when ordering. Our references: Dun or Bradstreet’s or any Bank. 


DEPT.NO17. 2338-2342 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK 


ES) ee —e 
EDWIN CIGARCO. Inc.- Largest Mail Order Cigar House in the World a 
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The soft glow from the frosted portion of the Lens CARB UR 


does away with the necessity of side lights, forit 
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This lens renders the most powerful 
headlight NON-BLINDING and at W. J. 
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Service Branches in every important city of North America assure 
the user of éfficient, convenient and permanent Service after sale. 
And this two-fold assurance of satisfaction adds nothing to cost. 
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(Continued from page 1147) 


to assume the same, and that then, in 
March, 1911, the Supreme Court of the | 
United States held the State liable for the | 
principal debt of $7,182,507, or 23.5 per 
cent., and left the question of interest for 
adjustment between the parties.” 

Twelve of the 48 States show an in- 
crease in net debt per capita since 1880. | 
The result for all the States, however, 
“has been a decrease in the per capita | 
debt from $5.48 to $3.52, or over 35 per | 
cent.” 


THE 






























COST OF RAILROAD 
VALUATIONS 


W. J. Wilgus, the well-known civil | 
engineer, who for some years was chief | 
engineer of construction for the New York 
Central Railroad, recently presented figures | 
to show what it would cost to reproduce the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad; a sum far larger 
than the road is now capitalized for was | 
arrived at. His figures were the result of 
an examination and calculation made by 
him with a foree of one hundred men | 
employed for fourteen months. The work | 
of these men cost the road $126,000. He 
figured out that it cost about one hundred 
dollars a mile to have this physical valua- | 
tion made. Applying this unit to the rail- 
roads of the whole country, it is found that 
expert valuations would cost for all the} 
roads about $25,000,000. In addition to 
that sum there would be an ‘‘indetermined 
but much larger sum”’ for preparing maps, 
reports, ete., required by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, all of which would 
have to be paid for out of raiftoad earnings. | 
Mr. Wilgus has been interviewed for The | 
Journal of Commerce as to his work with 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad. He said: 















































“The work was thorough. First, I sur- | 
rounded myself with a corps of experts in | 
all branches of railroad construction and, | 
with their assistance, laid out a hypo-| 
thetical railroad which was in every respect | 
like the Lehigh Valley. In other words, we | 
laid out a replica on paper. We took into 
consideration, of course, appreciation and 
depreciation. For instance, ballast becomes 
more valuable the longer it lies, and that 
had to be considered, as well as all the 
more obvious changes in valuation. 

“Having these figures, we took the actual 
railroad, divided it into seven divisions, and 
placed a construction engineer in charge 
of the valuation of each division. These 
seven division engineers did not know any- 
thing about our hypothetical figures, and 
that gave us a system of double-checking. 
Where figures did not coincide, we knew it 
was necessary to make a revaluation.” 

















The valuation of railroads is still going 
on elsewhere in the country. Mr. Prouty, 
the former Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner, has a large foree of men at work 
under him on the Norfclk & Western, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, and Kansas 
City and Southern roads. 










WHEN WILL THE RAILROADS BUY 
EQUIPMENT? 


The deficit of over $6,000,000 in the 
showing of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration for the quarter ending March 31 this 
year Is the largest shown since 1912, when 
for a quarter a deficit slightly greater was 
shown. For some weeks the mills in 
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Pittsburg have been operating at only 65 
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per cent. of capacity. A deficit even! 
larger than the one reported had in some 
financial quarters. been predicted. Since 
March 31, however, it is believed that some 
improvement has taken place in the outlook. 

The Iron Age has reason to feel that | 
“‘ buying must be close at hand.” A writer | 
in the New York Evening Post believes that | 
any such buying ‘‘ must come from the 
railroads.”” For some time the railroads are 
believed to have been practically out of the 
market. When they would reenter it has 
been a pressing question in the steel trade. 
In normal times, railroads ‘* use something 
like 60 per cent. of the country’s output 
of finished steel products,” but these times 
are not normal. Steel-mills in normal 
times begin in the spring of the year to 
deliver rails and other material for out- 
door railway work. This year these 
Spring deliveries are not being made; on the 
contrary, the railroads are making “* drastic 
reductions in their payrolls and cutting 
down their passenger-train service.”’ Since 
January 1 four of the Eastern railroads— 
the Pennsylvania, New York Central, New 
Haven, and Erie—discontinued no fewer 
than 390 trains, all of which means ** just 
so much less wear and tear on the road- 
bed and equipment,’ and hence so much 
decline in future purchases. 

The Evening Post declares that, ‘‘ con- 
trary to prevailing opinion, the railroads 
are not in need of new equipment.” Last 
year they bought a total of 207,684 freight- 
ears, 3,296 passenger-cars, and 5,332 
locomotives. These amounts ‘* were well 
above the average for the past ten years,” 
as shown in the following summary: 





New Freight- Pass.- 
Mileage Cars Cars Loco. 
207 ,684 3,296 5,332 
3,060 I1E 

4,246 

4,412 

2.849 

1,716 

284,18: 5,457 

240,503 3,167 

165,155 2,551 

60,806 2,144 





From this summary it appears that the 
railroads last year ‘“‘ bought more new 
freight-cars than in any year since 1907,” 
and more locomotives than in any twelve 
months since 1906, while the addition to 
passenger-cars was “‘ larger than the aver- 
age for the past decade.’ Inasmuch as 
gross earnings continue to show decreases, 
and reports are published of 212,869 freight- 
ears lying idle on side tracks, “ it is plain 
that the railroads are not in need of new 
equipment.’”” The writer also contends 
that the physical condition of the old 
equipment ‘‘has not been neglected.” 
This is evident from “‘ the money that has 
been appropriated during the past eighteen 
months for maintenance: 


‘*During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1913, the railroads established a new high 
record for maintenance of equipment, 
spending $501,671,000, compared with 
$439,997,000 for 1912. Ona per-mile basis 
the figures were $2,262, compared with 
only $2,003 for 1912. For upkeep of road- 
bed the railroads adopted a new high 
record at $1,836 per mile, against $1,600 
for 1912. For the six months ended 
December 3 last, the figures were even 
higher, $967 per mile being spent for up- 
keep of roadbed and $1,209 per mile for 
maintenance of equipment. 

‘*While the railroads are in anything 
but a run-down condition physically, every 
large system has important improvement 





and development plans which are being 


























give your feet a cool, restful 
feeling that adds to the enjoy- 
ment of a Summer stroll. 
There’s a Florsheim correct 
for busir.ess, sport and dress. 


Priced at $5—and up to $7. 


The Florsheim dealer will show you 
the season’s correct styles. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 








The Piccadilly—stitched 
toe cap,—cool and com- 
fortable, because— 
Skeleton Lined and 
“Natural Shape.”” 





VERY step a pleas- 


ure. Perfect-fitting oxfords 


Free on Request 
“THE SIGN oe CORRECT STYLES" 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Men who wear the better 
things for the satisfaction 
they afford, buy the silk 
Boston Garter at 50 cents 


STATES LY 
RNS 





Boston |. 
Garter |. 


Holds Your Sock Smooth as Your Skin | 
a GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON ye 


erat iva 
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The Dimple or the Teeth 


Which is it, after all, that makes 
a woman’s smile radiant ? Ask 
any husband. 


And remember this: the bril- 
liance of white teeth can be kept 
only by guarding against the 
enemy that ruins teeth—‘‘acid- 
mouth.’” The sure protection 
against ‘‘acid-mouth’’ is 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


Any good dentifrice will serve 
the needs of today by cleaning 
the teeth. 


Pebeco serves the needs of to- 
morrow—the needs of a life- 
time—by keeping the whole 
mouth clean and by overcoming 
enamel-destroying acids. 


Send for Free Ten-Day Trial Tube 
and Acid Test Papers 


They will show whether you have acid- 
mouth (as nine out of ten people have), 
and how Pebeco counteracts it. 
Pebeco originated in the hygienic laboratories 
of P. Beiers amburg, Germany, 
and is sold everywhere in extra large size 
tubes. As only one-third of a brushful is used 
at a time, Pebeco saves money as well as 
teeth. For trial tube and test papers address 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists 


107 William Street, New York 
Producers of Lehn & Fink's Riveris Taleum 
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By order of United States Government (Navy Department). 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck of U.S. S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry ,538 West27thSt.,New York 


Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 
Help Your Own Feet 
Your Corns, Buni and Call were 


caused by pressure at some time by ill-fitting shoes, 
THE PEDICURE is a Scientific 

Shoe-Stretcher 
for Men and Women that absolutely relievesand prevents 
Corns, Bunions and Callouses; it transfersits operations 
to the shoe ; it makes the shoe fit perfectly and does not 
maltreat the foot. Place knob where shoe presses, no 
more corns or aching feet. Write today for free book- 
let giving full particulars with list of everything for 


A foot comfort. 
THE PEDICURE Co., Dept. A-2, 
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Those plans which would fur- 
nish the steel-mills and many other lines 
of trade with an enormous volume of busi- 


/ness will be held in abeyance until net 
|earnings, as well as gross, again begin to 
| show increases.’ 


’ 


It is pertinent to add here that the report 
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of the Steel Corporation for the quarter | 
ended March 31, 1914, shows total net earn- | 
ings of $17,994,381, whereas for the quarter | 


ended March 31, 1913, they were $34,- 
426,801, a condition which again gives 


point to Mr. Carnegie’s familiar remark | 


that the steel business is ‘‘sometimes a 
prince and sometimes a pauper.” 
A TALE OF TWO ROADS 


An interesting comparison has been 
made by the St. Louis Republic of the 


respective fortunes of the Louisville & 
Nashville and Missouri Pacifie roads, 


whose present conditions offer the widest 
kind of a contrast. Both roads are 
declared to have many points in common. 
They are both interior systems, both north 
and south lines, both have outlets on the 
Gulf, and they have somewhere near the 
same mileage—Louisville & Nashville, 
8,000 miles; Missouri Pacific, 9,600 miles. 
As to the causes of the present great 
difference in their financial standing and 
earning power the writer says: 


‘‘Between the years 1880 and 1900 the 
Missouri Pacific was the more profitable 
property. It averaged a little over 3 per 
cent. annually for this period, while the 
Louisville & Nashville averaged a little 
less than 2. In the three years 1902, 1903, 
1904 both roads paid 5 per cent During 
the next three years Missouri Pacifie con- 
tinued to pay 5, while Louisville & Nash- 
ville went to 6. In 1908 Missouri Pacific 
cut its 5 per cent. dividend in two and 
paid it in stock. It has not paid a cent 
to the stockholders since. The next two 
seasons of 1908-9 were years of recovery 
from the 1907 panic, but Louisville & 
Nashville paid 5! per cent. each year. 
For the past four years it has paid 7 
per cent. annually. To put it in another 
way: In the last six years Missouri Pacific 
stockholders have received not one cent, 
while Louisville & Nashville stockholders 
have received dividends aggregating 53 
per cent. of the face of their stock. 

“What is the explanation? It lies in 
the fact that while the Louisville & Nash- 
ville has paid its bills, Missouri Pacifie 
has plunged headlong into debt. With 
gross earnings on the Missouri Pacific less 
than 2 per cent. greater than on the 
Louisville & Nashville in 1913, interest 
payments were nearly $8,000,000 greater— 
about two and one-fifth timesas much. .... 

“The difficulty has not been with the 
operating officials of the Missouri Pacific. 


| Charles 8. Clark, executive vice-president, 





was a capable and conscientious executive. 
Benjamin F. Bush, the present president, 
has made a fight against adverse condi- 
tions that has commanded the admiration 
of all who have watched it. The trouble 
lies further back. It lies in a financial 
management so incompetent, so frivolous, 
so helpless in the face of the greatest of 
opportunities and the gravest of respon- 
sibilities that while the territory it served 
has steadily grown in wealth Missouri 
Pacific securities have as steadily declined. 

‘What is the difference between the 
Louisville & Nashville and the Missouri 
Pacific? The difference between Milton 
H. Smith and the Goulds.”’ 


The stock of Louisville & Nashville on 
April 29, this year, sold for 133, Missouri 


Buffalo, N. Y. | Pacific on the same day sold for 151%. 








HE toilet of the 
. mouth is incom- 
plete without rinsing 
with a mouth-wash. 
Listerine is the most 
agreeable and efficient 
antiseptic mouth-wash 
that can be prepared. 
Use it every day. 


All Druggists Sell Listerine, 




































































































































Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 




















































The ideal small 
dictionary for all 
handy uses— 
widely adopted 
for use in schools 








Just Published—An 
Entirely New Work 


The NEW 


CONCISE 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


[Abridged from the Funk & Wagnails 
New Standard Dictionary] 














Defines and explains about 35,000 words 
and phrases, and contains 780 pictorial 
illustrations. 


Pronunciation.—Pronunciation is indicated by the 
Revised Scientific Alphabet and also by the Text- 
book Key, or old system of notation. 

Definitions.—The definitions are clear and explicit— 
simple and easy to understand—written in defini- 
tive statement, not exprest by many-syllabled 
synonyms beyond the student's comprehension. 

Capitalization.—The book is a sure guide in the 
matter of capitalization, only such words as 
should be written or printed with initial capital 
letters are capitalized in the vocabulary. 

Prepositions.—T he Concise indicates the correct use 
of prepositions. 

Appendix.—The Appendix embraces several novel 
features: Faulty Diction; Rules for Spelling; 
Proper Names of All Kinds; Foreign Words and 
Phrases; Symbolic Flowers and Gems; Abbreviations 
and Contractions, Etc. 


Get the NEW CONCISE 




























if you would have the best ready- 

Standard reference dictionary for: your chil- 

dren; or for your own general home or office use. 
For schools it is the PROVEN SUPERIOR of all 

abridged dictionaries. 

The New Concise spells e-f-f-i-c-i-e-n-c-y 

in the class-room; by all means insist 

upon its use if you are in any way 

connected with school orclass-room work. 

12mo, cloth, 60c; with patent Thumb Notch 

Index, 25c extra 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


(Continued from page 1145) 


I can not understand why Americans, 
who are correct and cautious about most 
things, are so careless of their own personal 
comfort in the matter of clothing. Is 
anything more important than that which 
eoncerns their health and comfort? Why 
should they continue wearing clothes 
which retard their movements, and which 
are so inconvenient that they expose the 
wearers to constant risk and danger? 
How can they consistently call themselves 
independent while they servilely follow the 
mandates of the dressmakers who period- 
ically make money by inventing new 
fashions necessitating new clothes? Brave 
Americans, wakeup! Assert your freedom! 





BIG LEAGUE SUPERSTITIONS 


N an amusing article in the April St. 

Nicholas, Billy Evans, the American 
League umpire, removes his mask and 
“wind-shield’’ and steps before the grand- 
stand to tell us of some of the super- 
stitions of baseball artists, and of freak 
plays that have been put over in recent 
games. He calls our attention to Doe 
White, who would never think of trusting 
himself to pitch a game unless the last ball 
pitched to his catcher in warming-up 
practise had been a curve. Larry Lajoie 
is pointed out, just as he steps to the plate 
and draws that line with his bat in the dust 
that keeps bad luck out of the box for one 
inning at least. There are others, too, 
even to Sam Crawford, of the Tigers, who 
insists in turning out with his own hands 
every bat he uses. Nor are these super- 
stitions confined to individuals alone. A 
whole team may play a hunch at times, as 
is told of the winners of last year’s pennant: 


The Athletics, a team made up mostly of 
college men, and supposed to possess more 
intelligence than the average ball team, 
were the actors in this little comedy of 
superstition. For years the Philadelphia 
club has stayed at the same hotel in New 
York, one very close to Forty-second Street. 
Naturally, all the hotels were crowded 
during the series. This particular hotel 
had arranged to take care of the players 
in its customary satisfactory style. It 
occurred to Manager Mack that perhaps it 
might be better to have the players stay at 
a hotel farther up-town during the series. 
He thought this would enable the team to 
be free from the noise and excitement in 
the down-town hotels. Arrangements for 
the change had been practically completed 
When the players heard of the proposed 
shift. 

In five minutes, little groups of players 
could be seen in various parts of the hotel 
lobby engaged in earnest conversation. 
After a time, the various groups got to- 
gether in one large conference which lasted 
several minutes. 
and one of the players, a college graduate, 
made his way to Manager Mack. He called 
the latter aside, and addrest him in sub- 
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Then the meeting ended,’ 
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He Mops In Misery Without B. V. D. 


TYPICAL summer day—a typical office scene—a round 
of smiles at the mingled discomfort and discomfiture of 
the man who hasn’t found out that B. V. D. is “the 
first aid” to coolness. You, of course, have B. V. D. on or 
ready to put on. If not, march to the nearest store and get it. 


















For your own welfare, fix this label firmly in your mind and make the salesman show it 
to you. If he can’t or won’t, wa/k out! On every B. V. D. Undergarment is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat.Of. 
and Foreign Countries) 





B.V.D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c., > 
$1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 
B.V.D. Union Suits (Pat. U.S.A. 
4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 
and $5.0 the Suit. 


The 
B.V.D. Company, 
NEW YORK. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 























Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


















and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1914, large, 
many pages of poultry facts, different breeds in 
natural colors, 70 varieties illustrated and described 
Incubators and brooders, low price of stock and eggs 
I ) th Sci e for hatching. : A perfect — to all poultry raisers. j 
Send l0¢ for this noted boo 
y It’s the Scientific Way B. H. GREIDER, Box A, Rheems, Pa. , 





Make Vegetable Gardening Easy 


Just unwind American Seedtape from spool and plant 
as directed. lected seeds, properly spaced inside 
paper tape and fastened with "seed fertilizer, insures a 
quick, sturdy growth, because the paper attracts moist- 
ure to the already fertilized seed. 









Little Gardens—How to 
Make the Most of Them. 
By H. H. Thomas 

In this volume the author 
tells how to make a garden, 
how it should be planted, how to cultivate it, and the 
best flowers to use—the making and care of lawns, 
the culture of roses, carnations, sweet peas, hardy 
flowers, fruits and vegetables, etc. 


Little 





prouts much earlier 
than seeds planted in soil. Proper spacing means no 
seed wasted—no gout. You save time and 
back-breaking 


labor. 

)| Send ONE DOLLAR for 50 ft. each of White and 
R Red Radish, Boston and Curly Lettuce, Onion, Spin- 
ach, Beet, Turnip, Carrot and Cabbage Seeds. 500 
ft. in all. Correct planting instructions in each pack- 
age. Send the dollarnow. NO AGENTS. 
f THE AMERICAN SEEDTAPE CO. 

1614 Walnut Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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Gardens 













z2mo, cloth, 60 cents net; postpaid 67 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 































The Next Storm May Do This to Your Finest Trees 
Your trees may appear strong and healthy—and yet be so unsound 
that the next storm willsnap them off like the one shown here. If 
your trees need no attention, you want to know it. If they do, you 
ought to know it. If you want real Tree Surgery, it must be Davey 
Tree Surgery. Expert examinations without charge. Be son a pe 
with credentials available everywhere. Write today for beautiful free book and 
letters from estate owners to whom our examinations have been a revelation. Write today. 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 534 Elm St., Kent,O. | 
Branches, with telephone connections: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Montreal, San Francisco 

























JOHN DAVEY 








Stance as follows: 







Father of Tree 
‘coPy, 





Too much cannot be 
said for the beauty, 
elegance and dv- 
rability of 


\ PHOENIX 
{SILK HOSE 


;| Buy a 4-pair box 
=| and test for your- 
; pawl “~ won- 
ne erful wear- 
~ ing 

qual. 

ities. 


absolutely 
pure-dye thread 
silk, shimmering, soft, 
clinging, perfect fitting. 
MEN’S, 50c to $1.50 Pair 
WOMEN’S, 75c to $2 Pair 
At All Good Dealers 
Made in America’’ by 


PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS” 


t 


ga 
OUT OF WORK? 


Read “ How to Get a Position and Howto Keep It.” 
By Rotanp HALL. 12mo, cloth, 56 cents 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Rieger's. 
Klower Drops 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


50 Times the Strength 


The most_ exquisite per 
ever made. Lasts 50 times as long 
as ordinary kinds. A new process. 
Gives only pure distilled odor of 
flowers (not diluted with any- 
thing). Use only a drop. 

In cut glass bottle in polished 
maple case. An ideal gift. 9odors, 
Lily of the Valley, Violet, Rose. 
ete. Money back if not pleased. 

$1.50 a Bottle—at Dealers or 

Flower Drops is also made in 
extract form, $1.00 an ounce. 
Send check, stamps, money order. 

Send 20c silver or stamps for 
trial bottle with long glassstopper 
PAUL RIEGER, 146 First St., Sam Francisco 
Maker of High Grade Perfumes 
Paris New York San Francisco 
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‘“The boys understand that you intend 
changing hotels?”’ 
| ‘Only during 
|answered Mack. 


the World’s Series,’ 
“T thought they would 
like to get away from the noise and bustle.” 

“They have delegated me to request 
|that no change be made in hotels during 
| the series.”’ 
| ‘‘Any particular reason for not wanting 
| to change?” asked Mack; who failed to see 
|a good reason for the request, because in 
many ways the hotel to which he intended 
to move far surpassed the team’s head- 
quarters at the time. 

‘*Well, ball-players are superstitious, as 
you know,” answered the player. ‘‘We 
have won several pennants, and always 
stayed at this hotel. When we beat the 
‘Giants’ for the World’s Series in 1911, 
we stayed at this hotel. And the boys 
would much prefer staying here during the 
present series. Most of them think a 
change in hotels would surely ‘jinx’ or 
hoodoo them.” 

“That settles it,’ answered Mack, with a 
smile. ‘‘Right here, then, is where we 
will stay.” 

The player who had acted as a committee 
of one rejoined the others and made known 
tue outcome of his conference. And then, 
to justify their superstition, the Athletics 
went out and beat the Giants four out of 
six games. 


Occasionally one man’s hoodoo-chaser is 
of advantage to the whole team, or, at 
least, the team insist that such is the ease. 
In point is Eddie Collins’s bat-scattering 
ceremony. When his team is behind and a 
few runs are needed in a hurry, Collins 

- 


proceeds to ‘‘depolarize’’ the battery of 


war-clubs that the small boy in uniform has 
laboriously arranged in order in front of the 
bench. When no two of them lie parallel 
and the next man up has to spend five 
minutes or so looking for his own particular 
favorite, then Eddie feels that he can sit 
back and watch the score-board without 
fear of having his sensibilities outraged. 
How well this system worked on one 
oceasion, in the Labor Day Philadelphia- 


Washington game last season, is explained: 


The great Walter Johnson was pitching 
for Washington, and the game had gone 
into extra innings. In the first half of the 
tenth, Washington scored a run. With 
Johnson going at top speed, this run looked 
as big asa mountain. As the first Athletic 
player was retired in the last half of. the 
tenth, many of the spectators began to 
file out of the grounds, in order to get an 
early start for home, as the park was taxed 
to capacity. By the time the second man 
was retired, one-fourth of the crowd was 
outside the park. The next batter was 
Eddie Murphy, the lead-off man. As 
Murphy started toward the plate, Collins 
| proceeded to scatter the bats in all direc- 
itions. Murphy swung at the first ball and 
missed. The second strike was called. 
With two strikes and no balls on the batter, 
it looked as if Collins’s pet superstition had 
| failed to work. 

On the next ball pitched Murphy singled 
cleanly to left field. As the ball left 
|Johnson’s hand, practically the entire 
| crowd rose to its feet, in order to be on its 
way. It had grown a trifle dark, and 
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A Water Soni Systaah 
Silent—Unfailing Economical 


Nothing is so necessary to the successful oper- 
ation of the various departments of the country 
home as PURE WATER and plenty ofit. The 
lawns, the bathroom, the laundry, the garage, 
the kitchen—all share in the convenience when 
your home is equipped with one of the 


Dayton Systems"have fewer parts, run more 
evenly and quietly—are more economical and 
cost less per year of service thanany other. They 
require NO attention except an occasional oiling. 


Our line comprises every practical kind of sys- 
tem, with deep well or suction pump, motor or 
gasoline engine, open tank or pneumatic, forcity 
or suburban residences, office and apartment 
buildings, factories, farms or country clubs. 


| This Booklet Will Help You Decide 


\\ It describes many types of systems 
\" i and will be a great aid to you in 
Mm selecting the one best suited to your 
service conditions. Accept a copy 
with our compliments. W , 
invite the freest corresy 
h regarding your individual rec 
} ments. 
| The Dayton Pump and Mfg. Co. 
i, 508 W.FifthSt., Dayton, Ohio 
i «Fresh Water—For Drinking 


A simple arrangement provides 
water, direct from the well, for 
drinking purposes. 


. 
QQ SSSS== 


TTERFLIES, 


WATER 
SUPPLY 








BU 
INSECTS AND MOTHS 


Reproduced in color. Two manuals giving common and 


scientific names. Price 27 cents each. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 











Worried About Baby ? 
Get Holstein Cow’s Milk 


How seldom the breast-fed baby causes any serious 
anxiety! But when it’s necessary to find a substitute 
for Nature's food, trouble usually begins. 

oucan avoid all the worry and anxiety that usually 
accompany the use of cow’s milk, if you will take 
care to use Holstein milk, the very nearest thing to 
breast milk. 

In Holstein milk, as in breast milk, there is only a 
moderate amount of cream (or butterfat), and it is in 
the form of small even globules that yield quickly to 
the action of the digestive fluids. The wed formed 
from Holstein milk are small, soft, flaky, and easy to 
digest. 

In common milk the average fat globule is twice the 
size of those found in Holstein milk, and the curds 
formed are coarse, heavy, and likely to cling together 
in a solid mass? 

You can easily see how much more suitable for in- 
fant feeding Holstein milk is, and why the great 
specialists agree in recommending it. 

Holstein milk costs no more than ordinary milk. If 
you have any difficulty in securing it, write us. . 
wand for our free booklet, “The Story of Holstein 

ilk. 


HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
31L American Building, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Johnson’s speed was so terrific that it cid’ 
not seem possible for any one to hit the bail 
safely. Murphy’s single caused a portion | 
of the spectators to return to their seats. 
Then came ‘‘ Rube” Oldring, who is always 
a dangerous man in the pinch, and a mighty 
good hitter at any stage of the game. 
Oldring had evidently made up his mind to 
strike at the first ball delivered. Also it 
was evident that he gave the hit-and-run 
sign to Murphy, for the latter was in action 
the moment Johnson started his delivery. 
The ball was a perfect strike; Oldring met 
it squarely, and it sailed on a line to left 
center, evaded Clyde Milan, and rolled to 
the bleachers. Murphy sprinted from first 
to the plate on the drive, and only the 
fastest kind of fielding on the part of Milan 
held Oldring at second. It was then up to 
Collins to deliver the hit that meant the 
winning of the game. With some difficulty 
he found his bat among the many he had 
scattered about in front of the bench. 
Stepping to the batter’s box, he hit the 
second ball pitched to right field for a clean 
single, and Oldring, by a magnificent 
burst of speed and a beautiful head-first 
slide, managed to beat the almost perfect 
throw of Moeller to the plate. It was one 
of the greatest climaxes of a ball game that 
I have ever witnessed. I was umpiring 
at the plate that afternoon, and never saw 
Johnson have more “‘stuff.”” There did not 
appear to be a chance for the Athletics to 
win, with two out and two strikes on the 
batter, but three clean hits in quick suc- 
cession changed an apparent defeat into a 
glorious victory. But, remember: by the 
players themselves the scattering of the 
bats was given as much credit for the rally 
as the hits of Murphy, Oldring, and Collins. 
And, incidentally, the four or five thousand 
who departed before the end of the game are 
still ‘kicking themselves”’ for not staying 
for the finish. ‘‘ Never leave until the last 


man is out” is a pretty good rule to follow 
in baseball. 


Evans gives several accounts of freak 
plays, most of them the result of a tempo- 
rary aberration on the part of some one of 
the players. That dreadful magnetism 
that drags us, against our will, reason, 
judgment, and even the habits of a life- 
time, into blunders, and from the first 
blunder into deeper and deeper ones, is 
known fully as well on the diamond as 
elsewhere. An example is given: 


Losing track of the number of men out, 
or the number of innings played, has been 
responsible for some of the freakiest plays 
imaginable. It would be utterly impossi- 
ble to produce such plays unless some one 
slumbered on the job. To illustrate: 

Several years ago, two of the leading 
teams in the National League were engaged 
im a very important contest. With the 
beginning of the last half of the ninth, the 
visiting team enjoyed a two-run lead. It 
18 customary among ball-players always to 
keep the ball that ends the game, provided 
their side is vietorious. In the last half 
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Mennen’s Shaving Cream requires 
nomussy ‘‘rubbingin’’ with the fingers 
and contains no free caustic. Hence, it 
saves both time and torture. You can 
shave in half your usual shaving time 
and need no lotion or other ‘‘soothers’’ 
and suffer no painful after-effects. 

Apply Mennen’s Shaving Cream 
and note how the thick, creamy lather 
softens the beard instantly so that even 
a razor that is slightly dull cyts evenly 
and smoothly without pulling. 


You can shave 
in comfort anywhere 


Put a tube of Mennen’s Shaving Cream in your grip before 
you start. Then you can shave quickly and comfortably 
on the train or anywhere else and have a cool, smooth, 
refreshed face that will send you on your way rejoicing. 


Mennen’s. 
Shaving Cream 


UME 








aS 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream is put up 
in sanitary, airtight tubes with handy 
hexagon screw tops. Mere words can- 
not describe its wonderfully soothing 
qualities. To know, you must fry it. 

At all dealers—25 cents. Send 10 
cents for a demonstrator tube contain- 
ing enough for 50 shaves. Gerhard 
Mennen Co., Newark, N.J., makers 
of the celebrated Mennen’s Borated 
and Violet Talcum Toilet Powders 
and Mennen’s Cream Dentifrice. 


Trade Mark 





Lr 2 
F ng ~~ COLLAR FASTENER 


For 2 ‘ 
POSTPAID, Lies Flat on Neck Band 
No shank to gouge neck, tear button 

> i holes or grip cravat. Quickly attached 
S< "2 2) toor detached from collar. Wonderfully 
& comfortable. Live dealers and agents 

wanted. 
. JORDAN 
338 Broadway New York 




















of the ninth in this particular game, the 
ome team managed to fill the bases, with | 
One down. For some reason, the right- | 
fielder of the visiting club got the notion 
that two were out. When the batter sent a | 
fly to right field, and that gentleman had | 


Of RAINPROOFED Silk—COOL and LIGHT 
This is to be a Strx-Hat Summer, THE MALLARD is the master- 
offering. Designed by us on the new oval telescope block ; made up 
in richest silks. Stands the weather; stays on the head in a wind 
Silk-lined ; leather sweat-band ; 4 in. crown, 2 3-8 in. brim. Ven- 


back ifyou don’ tlike it. Order Now—just state size and color and 





tilating eyelets. Colors: Black and White Check ; Dark Gray striped ; | | 
Light Gray Striped ; Dark Brown Striped. Price, $2 Prepaid. Money | | 


enclose $2. Write for’‘1914 Spring and Summer Style Book’ —F ree, } | 


Will You Make This Test 
at Our Risk? 


of the 
most discrim- 
inating smokers 
have made it—have 
convinced them- 
selves that these 
Havana and Do- 
mestic filler stogies 
are really worth- 
while. Make it 
“a) se AKe a y 
ti tt “-" — ne Long Leaf—no dust or sweepings 
know—cut it open. Then cut open an J-See-Co 
Smoke. ‘That tells the story; and the aroma of our 
seven varieties will delight you. 


I-SEE-CO SMOKES 


are sold direct from our factory to you, the ideal 
short smokes and the greatest tobacco values 
known. Prove it for yourself. 


SPECIAL Simply send us $5.00 for 200° Aromas, 
TEST OFFER 5'4 inch cigars, clear Havana filler, 
packed 50 in a box. Make the test 
suggested; smoke all you like. If you are not absolutely 
delighted, your money is yours again upon request. 


40c. brings ten assorted sample smokes and 
interesting booklet. 


ISENBERG CIGAR. CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 


ANY 








FRENCH CO., 253 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Men of good address wanted to solicit individual smokers 
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|made the catch, he hiked to the club-| 
house at full speed, believing the game | 
finished. As he made the catch and| 
| demonstrated his fleetness of foot in a dash | 
for the club-house, the three base-runners | 
made a dash for the plate, while the crowd | 
yelled like mad. It was simply impossible 
for his teammates to attract the attention 
of the right-fielder and make him realize 
what a terrible ‘“‘bone’”’ he was pulling. 
Before he could be reached, the three run- 
ners had crossed the plate, and the home 
team had won the game. None of the 
home players made any attempt to get that | 
ball, even tho they had won the game! 


St. Alphonsus 
Church, 
St. Louis 


Old Lighting System 
70,000 Watts. 
BRASCOLITES, 
4,500 Watts, 


_ What 
Part Does 
Artificial 


A MAN WHO PUTS THINGS THROUGH 


Replaced It | 
| 
} 
| 
| 


SOMEBODY once got brief notoriety | 
by saying that no man is worth more 


than $25,000 a year. Perhaps not, theo- 


"1 Your Business? retically; but one concrete example of a 
You, your employees or your patrons de- 
pend upon perfection of illumination for 
working efficiency or stimulation of the 
buying impulse—install Brascolites. Cost 
of current is an overhead expense—econo- 
mize on current and your gain is clear— 
install Brascolites. A large part of the 
demand for Brascolites is to replace either 
direct reflected, or indirect systems. Bras- 
colite wiring installation and fixtures can 
be put in new buildings complete at a cost 
no greater than cost of wiring installation 
only of any other system. 


RASCOLITE 


DIFFUSIOM PLUS REFLECTION 


;}man worth more than that is the case of 
Mr. 


experience, energy, 


Pope Yeatman, whose knowledge, | 
enthusiasm, and hard 
work have resulted in a single instance in 
a promised net profit of $350,000,000 to 
those who employed him. Mr. Yeatman|! 
is a $100,000 man and more, simply be-| 
cause of his ability to ‘* put things through,” 
|and it is due almost solely to this quality 


/in him that he has had opportunities put 





in his way that have brought him in twenty 
His 
acquaintance 
with Mr. John Hays Hammond. In Mr. 
Edward Mott Woolley’s entertaining -! 

the April | 
is given of this 


years to the top of his profession. 


first opportunity was his 








gives better light (more complete illumina- 
tion) with a saving in current consumption 
and the employment of fewer light units. 
It is all in the fixture—so constructed that 
the bowl (see illustration) diffuses and the 
depolished plane above the bowl reflects— 
result, a shadowless, white, uniform, soft 
= . 292 awn 35s seis aca 
light over the widest area. _ In 1893 John Hays Hammond, then com 
Note— the high efficiency ‘‘ Nitrogen Lamps” can | ing into his best work as a mining engineer, 
be used in all types of Brascolites. |had gone to South Africa as consulting 
Try A Brascolite For 60 Days | engineer for Barnato Brothers in the gold 
in your library, billiard room, hall, vestibule or private | fields. Back in his Yale days Mr. Ham- 
office—this intimate use will enable you to judge of its effi- a . : : : 
ciency—convince you thatit’s needed in your business offices, mond had known the Yeatman family In 
stores, etc. Your dealer will install the light—try it 60 Tew ave Ione Yes , ae ‘ 
days—if not satisfactory, return it and get your money back. | New Haven. Pope Yeatman was a boy 
If satisfied and you order Brascolites for business eqvip-| then, but Mr. Hammond remembered him 
; 4 > oa le ; ize 1 os . . . . 
ment totaling $100.00, your dealer is authorized to refund for his characteristic traits. The two had 
to you the purchase price of your trial light. ‘ . 
|not met sinee; but one day down in 
Handsome Catalog Free oar ege ae } 
[lustrating and describing Brascolites of many designs—for | Missouri, Yeatman got a cablegram from 
all purposes of illumination. Send for it-—state what your | F{ammond in Johannesburg, asking him to 
business is and for what purpose Brascolites interest you. eens thane 


Ask Any Good Fixture Dealer hte wee shastiy often Bf a 
LUMINOUS UNIT Co. iis was shortly after Mr. Yeatman’s 
marriage. Africa was a long distance to 


2604 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
New York Office Chicago Office take a bride, but inside of a week the 
| young couple had started. 


;count of Pope Yeatman in 


| McClure’s, an account 


| acquaintaneceship: 


Edw. O. Coles Thos. G. Grier Co. 
56-58 W. 45th St. 318 W. Washington St. 


The Right of the Child 
to be Well 
Born 





That Mr. Hammond had made no mis- 
| take in sending for Pope Yeatman to assist 
By | him in his work for the Guggenheims was 
GEORGE E. | proved later when the latter was appointed 
DAWSON, Ph.D. ogi : ipo 
Professor of Psychology, Hart- | Hammond’s successor. His rise 
ford School of ReligiousPedagogy | rapid, but as the writer explains: 


was 


AMES E SPRING 


applied to your motor car spring will give 
you better riding—freedom from adjust- 
ment.and immunity from spring breakage, 
The Ames controls recoil and vibration 
and absorbs shocks—just as your motor 
car spring takes up the down thrust. 

Simple—logical and unqualifiedly efficient, 
Analyze the construction for yourself, 
The car spring for down thrust—the 


spacing block for intermittent engagement 
—The Ames for recoil. 


Prices (per pair) Complete 


2%" wide 
22" wide 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 


Illustrated literature—specification blanks 
and full information on request. 
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CLARENCE N. PEACOCK &CO 


Excuusive LICENSEES 
1790 BROADWAV 
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A Book That Helps Fit 
Men and Women For Leadership 


Personal Power 
By Keith J. Thomas 


Here is a book that clearly points out ways to de. 
velop will-power, menta] concentration, and winning 
personality. A careful reading of it will immensely 
increase the capacity for achieving bigger financial and 
intellectual success. There are practical directions 
tor strengthening the faculty for reading men and 
understanding human nature, and the basic impulses 
that move men to definite action. 

Judge Elbert H. Gary says: ‘‘ This ts a wel 
strongly expressed book, and will have a good i: 
upon allwho read it, particularly young men. More 
like it should be published and read.” 

Cloth, Over 300 Pages. $1.75 net; by mail $1.87 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
Get a grasp of the English 


on & language. There's a crying 
D d demand and big pay 


for men and womeo 
who can speak and 
write convincing, per 
suasive English Grea 
Enlarge Your Stock of ville Kleiser, famous teach 
Words — Use the Right ¢* has fitted thousands of 
Word In the Right Place ™c" and women for bit 
-Write Convincing Let- careers through his Mail 
Course in Practical English 
ters, Advertisements, = 2-3 Mental Efficiency 
Stories, Plays, etc.—Be- 
come an Engaging 
Conversationalist - Enter 
Good Society— Be a Man 
of Culture, Power, and 





Yoru can lift yourself out 
of drudgery and be just 
what you determine to be 


No tedious, old-time gram 
mar study, but an interesting 
Course that any one ca 
grasp in a few minutes 
daily home-study 











This new book on the new Science of Eugenics | 
has a distinct mission in the world of men and| South-African affairs in those days were | 
women. It looks to improvement and preserva- | well calculated to develop character in men. 
tion of the race in the natural, normal way. It| Probably more distinguished engineers 
recognizes moral economy on a biological basis. | have come out of that country than from 
It urges parenthood as the supreme object of | any other. Among the well-known mining 
being, fit selection and wise preparation asane-| engineers of to-day who were associated 
cessity thereto. 12mo, cloth. 75c net; postpaid, | with Mr. Yeatman in Africa are Seeley W. | 
82c. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-360 Fourth Ave.,N. Y. | Mudd, H. H. Webb, Gardner F. Williams, | 


Sent Free—"' How to Become a & 

Master of English" Ask! t 

Fenk & Wagnalls Company 
Dept. 95, New York City 
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Hennen Jennings, Sidney J. Jennings, 
Alfred James, Thomas Haight Leggett, 
R. M. Catlin, Fred Hellman, and Joseph 
P. Gazzam. Wages were high in South 
Africa, and men like Yeatman received 
salaries, especially during the period 
following the war, ranging from $30,000 
to $50,000 a year. 

The reason Yeatman was chosen as Ham- 
mond’s successor is told by a Guggenheim 
executive: 

Most big mining engineers are not only 
engineers, but, to a certain extent, mine 
promoters. They may be absolutely 
honest, but this intangible influence fol- 
lows them. Yeatman was essentially an 
engineer. 

Then, the Guggenheims wanted a man 
who could put things through. Mere 
technical ability never yet made a great 
engineer. There is the same difference be- 
tween engineers that there is between sur- 
geons. It’s a mental trait, and hard to 
define. The big surgeon diagnoses a case, 
takes the responsibility immediately, and 
performs the operation, perhaps in the mid- 
die of the night. Lesser surgeons confront- 
ing such a case hesitate and eall in the big 
fellow. He is the man who puts the thing 
through. 

Yeatman had a reputation in Africa for 
technical skill and for shouldering responsi- 
bility and putting things through. 

Two of the great things that Mr. Yeat- 
man has put through are mentioned in 
detail in this article. One of them was a 
Chile copper proposition that had been 
held in reserve for nearly a hundred years 
because there seemed to be no man big 
enough to work it out. Even the Guggen- 
heims declared that, after expert counsel, 
they judged the proposition unfeasible. 
“Send down there,” said an 
adviser, and Yeatman went. He found 
the difficulties all that had been repre- 
sented, but in what others had called im- 
possibility he saw opportunity. He re- 
ported favorably, and work was begun. 
It is estimated that the total cost will be 
in the neighborhood of $800,000,000; but 
this much in return is already in sight, 
and an added net profit of nearly 50 per 
cent. Many men can invest $1,000 and 
net 50 per cent., but it takes a big man, a 
hundred-thousand-dollar man, to invest 
hundreds of millions and wring even a 
moderate profit out of the investment. 
Because he could see over so-called insur- 
mountable difficulties, Yeatman devel- 
oped what is now the greatest copper 
property in the world. His second op- 
portunity to convince his employers of 
What he was worth to them came with the 
accession by the Guggenheims of a run- 
down copper company in Nevada. Yeat- 
man went out and tested the ground, lay- 
ing plans for the working of this property. 
Mr. Woolley says: 


Yeatman 


His plans for developing the copper lands 
around Ely called for an expenditure of 
some $10,000,000. This didn’t alarm the 
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Exquisite colors and 
alterns in, 
washable silks 


durable 
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Big Fish 


Easy to go. Leave 
New York at night—have 
your line overboard next 
morning in one of the 5,000 
fishing lakes in 


MAINE 


Finest game fishing in America. 
Salmon, trout up to 18 pounds, 


and bigger. Lots of bass. 
Month’s vacation rolled into a few 
days. Every comfort at hotel or fishing 
camp. 
Our free booklets, “I Go-A-Fishing”’ and 
“Maine Guides,” tell you where and how to 
go. Send for them. 


Address VACATION BUREAU 
N. Y.,N.H. & H.R.R., B. & M. R.R., 
M.C..R:.R: 
171 Broadway, Room 204, New York City 
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Stucco, concrete or brick walls absorb 
water, becoming damp, unsanitary and dis- 
figured. But they can be waterproofed and 
beautified by an application of 


TRUS-CON 


STONEIEX 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 

A liquid cement coating which becomes an in- 
separable part of the wall, sealing all pores and 
filling hair-cracks. Hard as flint. Dampproof, 
weather-resisting, Gives uniform, artistic color. 
Applied to new or old walls. Furnished’ in a 
variety of pleasing tones. 

It will pay you to learn about Trus-Con Water- 
proofing Products. Write for full information, 
telling us your needs. 

The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
136 Trus-Con Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


Waterproofings—Dampproofings—Technical Paints 
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juggenheims. Here he was especially for- has a m 
| tunate, for the average employee is limited fessor, a 
ito the narrow vision and timidity of his nearly € 
| employer. There would be more hundred- 
!thousand-dollar men if there were more y | 
‘employers with a big horizon. The Gug- ! Yeotma 
|genheims have hundreds of men in their - old min} 
;employ who draw salaries that would give Al him in | 
\the ordinary employer a _ congestive 


Also 1 


: Some 
The ore deposits began about a hundred : a amine 
‘feet below the surface at Ely. To get rid — tended | 
of the overburden, Yeatman adopted a a 

system of huge steam-shovels that ate out mut of ¢ 
the earth in an amazing way. This waste W hy do your W hy that th 
was hauled’ off in cars and dumped; and young 

then the steam-shovels began eating out do youmerely pare them, You kt 


the ore. or doctor them in old- eee 
To-day these mines resemble the Culebra ° ° : 2 ere: 
Cut at Panama. The benches, like a lot of time, ineffective way sf with hi 


| terraces, wind hundreds of feet down into Blue-jay ends corns—takes owe 
|the earth, with railroad-tracks dipping ° ee 
| into the pit them out completely. Does it —until 
| The Guggenheims spent $10,000,000 or ‘ without pain or soreness. Does yy 
more on the Nevada plant; but this plant it to a million corns a month. i ; 
in 1912 earned a net profit of $3,281,919. Ww ‘ 7) _ 
On your vacation Perhaps this answers the question: ‘‘Is any hy don’t you employ iti 2 dion 
this year take a London made man worth a salary higher than $25,000 —— = 


rage , : ‘ there v 
a year? Blue-jay contains a little drop of 


e ; : ee And th 

wax. Wh apply it the é 
Ensignette Two accounts of Mr. Yeatman given by atone ge 6 — — _ Well, 
associates throw valuable side-lights on the Then the wax gently loosens the home t 


Camera type of work he does and the sort of a corn. In 48 hours you can lift the and a t 


; ; i fe ae ee ee i corn out, and that ends the corn went u 
It is always ready for that unexpected pic- Vbosioess man he 1s. ne of these is from forever. New corns may come, but other p 


ture, yet instantly closed and slipped into the |jan executive of one of the Guggenheim that old corn will never trouble the ruil 
pocket like a ngte-book. | 


It is the original little big Camera and has 














| corporations: further. you ha 
The pict hese 88° The Blue-jay way is simple, easy, After 
° e ° , * r * o¢s 

""dedaeaetet 53142334" weight ; Yeatman attracts the best talent and painless. It is modern, scientific. on @ V 
8 ozs., uses any make of 1 5x24" Films. |gets the best out of his men because he is a na ee ag that it ge is used on = where 
Under the new Tariff the prices have been || just to them. That is the secret of what - > er yp Tae Country. quite a 
reduced and these popular “London” Ensign- || has been called his knack for “‘organiza- aring merely eases corns. Other ps 6 Th 
rem : gr Fag ee ain ae ; treatments palliate. Blue=jay takes 
ettes now cost only $6.00; special Anastigmat || tion.’’ There isn’t any mystery to it. ‘an Ghai di ai teak, tench 
Equipments from $15.00. They have the incentive. : : PF pom 
Fea iy ne oT aS e ea , andeverything. It costs but 15 cents ae 
aad % egy gee pee Pe ‘ And then, Yeatman works, said an to prove this, and never after will oceaslo 
sittin ae Wie it eon 13th St engineer in Nevada. ‘‘ You will find him vou suffer from a corn. directo 
G.GENNERT Chicago, 320 S. Wabash Ave. in the dirtiest places, looking like a laborer. ing us 


San Francisco, 628 Mission St. A lot of dude engineers have office jobs, bu “Ye 
Better pictures may be secured by the use .  ipeaneny 


~ 
e Vy % wot s , “ ame with 
ct Eatin Challe Unteenenes Hes Cobble the y con t ge a hundre d thousand a year. Blue = a ai 
Films, —— goes down a a mine or a pit physiq 
Yes—guaranteed longer than others. and calls the turn on the fellows there. answer 
Yes—they fit every Camera. When he is in his office, he sends for fore- For Corns are ta 
No—they don’t cost any more. men and others, and finds out what they d D P pills, tl 
— Dealer will supply them. know, or don’t know. 15 and 25 cents—at Druggists have t 
Should he refuse, write us. We will see In the early days of Ely, when he had Chicago 
that vou are promptly served wherever you live. a, shack for an fica I ofte i re Bauer & Black, and New York 
a shack for an office, I often saw him there Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 
at eleven or twelve o’clock Sunday night, 
among his blue-prints, and often he had eg BI 
some of us with him. When he wanted a A SIMPLE WAY TO GET ) 
change made in a plan, it had to be done Swir 
right then, not later. That is Yeatman’s way. Clean, Fresh Hot Water countr 
In traveling to and from New York he periodi 
always took a stenographer. He dictated For Bathroom, paid t 
a steady stream all the way, with just a . : printec 
few scant hours off for sleep. When New f Kitchen or Office them t 
York or Ely was reached, enough work was =. gg A flowing stream of clean, they o 
thus mapped out to keep the whole force freshly heated water of any 


. —e Liter. 
. } ere 2 2 s re dy é 
Exercises ye W omen on the jump. We all liked to jump for ae 


, is given by the dates C 

Wf) Yj Yeatman, for he made every man feel that | |, z Ohio given | 

Vf, For EVERY WOMAN, EVERYWHERE, who | the whole works depended upon himself. newals 

Sere eT eicsoe consonant wpen tea. |, DOWN in Chile to-day, Yeatman works | Bigq:=)\Water Heater | «pos 

/ i) Most women are very definitely in need of the same way. He makes all sorts of short- . \ eg make | 
I, Safe— angerous 

ify 


3 some sort of simple and eultelile exercise that euts in time. It was necessary to have as Ge chien pect tl 


onee it 
said a 


























Y can be done in the home, without apparatus 


if necessary. This new book by Florence Bol- | some of his dictation translated into Span- mami | Ae tion pipes. Wate are be 
attacn- 


Yy 
Yah} ton, A. B., formerly Director of Women’s | . : . and gas 4 
Lyi) Gymnasium, Stanford University, out-|ish; but the delay annoyed him, so he ' ments only are nec-| fam POlice 
Wf Yi Y/ lines and pictures an excellent series of * fs 
] Mf, / 


j= 


Kinin practical exercises, adapted to | found a man stenographer who could take THE OHIO - essary. Can bee arrang 
htru = 
Y 


inany place. Light > 

heater; hot water at whi 
flows instantly. Saves time, heat 
A’ foc acety- 2d expense. “ Always ready for all as ma: 
the securing and preservation of a Yeatman’s chief amusement is routing | | lene_sas.......002 [SUNS uses, (aed alone or — 
full, rounded graceful figure. m “ THE DAYTON (2TY te storage tank. ’ 
12mo, cloth, profusely illustrated. folk out of bed before daylight. His ste- “CO” for gaso- Write for Catalog A and full particulars 


$1.00 net ; by mail $1.10 'nographers turn out at six o’clock and get air” ** ~=MeCormick Manufacturing Co. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave.,NewYork . busy on the cables before breakfast. He! | £. 0. >. Dayton 436 E. Ist Street, Dayton, Ohio 


ic irements of . er . al — “ ° 
porercabags combination of exer- the English dictation and write it in Spanish 
cises includes many for reducing | « ¢ 

flesh, and others bound to result in shorthand. 


ov) 


for artifi- 
cial or natural 
EAS. --0ee-cseeee SBD 
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has a memory like a ‘*don’t-forget’”’ pro- 
fessor, and can tell you the name of pretty 
nearly every man he ever knew.” 

Also in the way of illumination of Mr. 
Yeatman’s personality is the story of an 
old mining engineer in St. Louis who knew 
him in his early years: 


Some promoters employed him to ex- 


amine a Mexican mine which they in- 
tended to sell. The financing of the prop- 
gsition depended on Yeatman’s report, 
but of course it was a foregone conclusion 
that this would be favorable. He was a 
young fellow and was being well paid. 
You know how those things are some- 
times done. 

“Well, Yeatman came up to St. Louis 
with his report, and met the promoters in 
somebody’s private office. The financiers 
smiled upon the young man patronizingly 
—until he began to talk. Oh, he was re- 
spectful, but he was ‘‘wickedly mathema- 
tical,’ as one of them observed afterward. 
Yeatman was always a rather mild- 
mannered man, but he had a brutal habit 
of dissecting a mining proposition so that 
there wasn’t much left of the cadaver. 
And that Mexican mine wasn’t any good! 

Well, sir, two of those promoters went 


‘home that day with splitting headaches, 


and a third took to drink. But Yeatman 
went up into Colorado to examine some 
other property, and is not disturbed over 
the ruined plans in St. Louis. And there 
you have a mental picture of him. 

Afterward this incident was duplicated 
on a very much bigger seale in Arizona, 
where Yeatman spoiled sgme things for 
quite a number of people. ; 

“T have seen Mr. Yeatman more than 
once in conference with mine directors,” 
said a New York engineer. ‘On one 
oceasion a mine owner said to him, over a 
directors’ table: ‘Yeatman, you are feed- 
ing us some rather bitter pills.’ 

“Yeatman is a dignified, quiet man, 


with reserve foree and a commanding | 
I know it,’ he) 


physique. ‘Gentlemen, 
answered; ‘but at least you know what you 
are taking. If I fed you sugar-coated 
pills, they might fool you at first, but you’d 
have the colic later, just the same.’” 





WARNING! 
BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals. We urge that no money be 
paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
Literary Digest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of re- 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
or postpone giving your order until you can 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
pect that the members of your community 
are being swindled, notify your chief of 
police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you ean take such action jointly 
a8 May seem proper. 

Funk & Waanatis Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Aims Easy As 


POINTING 
Your Fincer 


Throat 


NOISE—wide awake —dead of night — all alone. She 

reaches for her ten-shot Savage. Now she is guarded—safe. 

The burglar hears a calm confident voice, sees the glisten- 
ing black barrel pointed straight as the finger of death. He knows she 
has at her finger tips ten shots, which she can place, one to a trigger 
pull, just where she wants them. He shakes with fear—he gets out. 
Some day—if you don’t get her a Savage—some day she will have to 
appeal to the burglar for mercy. You know what ‘‘mercy”’ from a de- 
praved criminal means. Get a Savage today. Show her how it aims 
easy as pointing her finger; how she can shoot once for each trigger pull; 
how she can tell at a glance or touch if it is loaded. The only automatic 
that guards her against the old excuse “didn’t know it was loaded.” 





Show her that two extra shots in the Savage get her 25% more protection. 
Made in .32 caliber and .380 caliber. Send today for free booklet, “If You Hear a 


Burglar’’—written by a famous detective. 


A Brand New Savage Rifle! 


This .22 Tubular Repeater has all the original Savage features—hammerless, trom- 


bone action, solid breech, solid top, side ejection, etc. 


Price $12. Send for circular. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 325 SAVAGE AVENUE, UTICA, NEW YORK. 


THE NEW SAVAGE Automatic 








HOME GYMNASTICS 
ON LING’S SYSTEM. By Anders Wide, M.D. 


A series of exercises mostly without apparatus, 50c net; 





by mail, 54c. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 








‘LONG LIFE 


Brief, simple, practical rules for everyday life, By 
Dr. Kintzing. 12mo, cloth. $1.00 net; by mail, $1,10. 
GUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


And How To 
Attain It 











MOUNTAIN GIANTS 


OF THE NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


Five Grand and Inspiring Peaks Seen From 


apolis. 
Yellowstone Park via Gardiner Gateway, June 15 to September 15. 
Send for literature about this country. 








Northern Pacific Railway Trains 


Two through trains daily Chicago to North Pacific Coast via St. Paul and Minne- 
Daily Pullmans and Weekly Personally Conducted Excursions, Chicago to 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


a 


>. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


On the Trail.—‘‘ Do you see that man 
going along with his head in the air, 
sniffing with his nose? 

** Yes; I know him.” 

‘*T suppose he believes in taking in the 
good, pure ozone? ”’ 

“No; he’s hunting for a motor garage, 
I believe ! ’’—Kansas City Star. 


A Double-Cross.—I rate PaRENT—“ No, 
siree. You can’t have her. I won’t have 
a son-in-law who has no more brains than 
to want to marry a girl with no more sense 
than my daughter has shown in allowing 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
Foresight.--AUNT Respecca—‘ Dat ol’ 
man 0’ yohs am sho’ a good provider. 

‘““He done shows his 
sense. He wants to keep me busy oc- 
eupyin’ dis here skillet as a utensil instid 
of a weepon.’’—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Extraneous.—Re TIRED M. F. H.—‘“‘ And 


when we came to the seventeenth, just as | 


I was going to drive, what should I see but 
an old dog-fox staring at me out of the 
hedge.” 
SYMPATHETIC F'RIEND—“ Ye-s-s-s? ”’ 
Retirep M. F. H.—“ Now, don’t you 
think that was a most remarkable thing? gi 
SyMPATHETIC FRIEND—‘“‘ Well, yes, I 
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Still Climbing.—‘‘ Have you ever heard 


| Jimkins relate about the time he got half. 


way up Mont Blane with one of his littl. 
nephews and no guide?’’ asked one map 
of another. 


““ How long ago did he tell you about 
it?’ was the evasive reply. 

** Last March, when he’d just got home,” 
said the first man. 

“Well,” said the other, “in eight 
months since then he has climbed the 
rest of the way, succored a fainting guide, 
and sustained a snow-storm on the summit, 
resuscitated two benumbed strangers on 
the way down, and guided the entire 
party to the foot, where a group of frantic 


you to think you could have her.”’ 





—Life. 


suppose it was; but then, you see, I don’t 
know anything about golf.”—Punch. 


relatives “a 
Review. 


was waiting.’””— Sacred Heart 
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EUROPE — ORIENT 


An especially fine tour sailing June 27. 
Other tours, various dates and routes, 
Norway, Sweden and Russia. 
AROUND THE WORLD 
Summer tour via Siberia. 
Westward and Eastward in Fall. 
SUMMER TOUR TO JAPAN 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL, MOTOR TOURS 
Whatev ~ your travel desires, write us. 
DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational House Boston, Maas. 
Hotel Oakland, ‘Oakland, Cal. 


EUROPE and ORIENT 


33rd Season—Limited Parties 
E. si, ] A a. + 








GLENS FALLS, N.Y, 





PAINE TUURS, 
Five Series of 
Excellent Tours. All 
Routes. Superior 


EUROPE eis": 


THOS, COOK & SON 


245 —w New York 


E 0. TOURS TO EUROPE 
From $170 to $810 
Itineraries Mailed Free 


t MARSTERS 
31W 30th St ON. } 





vstep 





Fico TOU Send for 

Booklet 
ideal Tours to UR: A ae 
Recreational Features. 
ROYAL TOURS, 1 Madison Pry A. York 


BUREAU OF 


SS University Travel 


The best touris the one that has the best leader; 
it matters little where he goes. 


SUMMER | Centrai Europe, 
TOURS 




















Norway, Russia. 
The Outdoor Tour 
Italy in October. 
Frequent Sailings, June 6—September 19. 
The Double Tour: 
‘The Crimea, Caucasus, 
AROUND ‘Trans-Siberia to China 
and Japan: retuming 
the WORLD via India and Egypt. 
Sail August 1. 
The Standard Tour: East-bound from 
New York October 31, or November 28, 
reaching San Francisco in May for 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Special Announcement ready now. Write 
tor details. 
19 TRINITY PLACE, BOST' ON. Mass. 
Euepe 


NAPLES 
te GLASGOW 
First cabin. 


Box X, 1049 Old So. Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Europe via Mediterranean y'{'%' 


Long and short tours sail June—July via 
Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar, Spain, Algiers 


Johnson Tours, 210E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 





Go to ‘Europe e at my Expense 
by organizing a party. E Sa Re leaders. 
Established 1900 

BABCOCK'S TO 





1137 Dean Street Brooklyn 








Cla fied 











PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


Columns 
| 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books iree. Highest reierences. 
Bestresults. Prompmess assured. Send 
sketch or model for iree searcin. 

Watson E. Co_eman, Washington, D. C. 





IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers oe 
writing for patents procured through me. 
books with list 200 inventions wanted sent fee. 
Advice Free. I get patent or no fee. 

Owen, 45 Owen Bidg.. Washington, D. rad 





REAL ESTATE 


SUMMER COTTAGE on Maine Coast, 11 
miles east of Portland, for rent or for sale, 
fully furnished, including boats. Frequent 
steamboat service. Address Charles P. 
Sherman, 1001 Chestnut St. ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONEY MAKING FARMS 21 STATES, 
$10 to $50 an acre; live stock, tools and crops 
often included, to settle quickly. BigSpecial 
Bargain List, free. E. A. Strout Farm Agency, 
Station 14, 47 West 34th Street, New York. 





COLLIE KENNELS 


HAWTHORN COLLIE KENNELS 


Beautiful golden sable and white pedigreed 
Scotch Collie Puppies, 
sires. $25. 00 up. 


Faithful, loyal, devoted 
youngsters. C. RYD 


ER, Cummaquid, Mass. 


by noted registered | 


| BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 

TURNED. Send sketch for free report as to 
| pa Wega GUIDE BOOK ana WHAT 
TO INVENT, with valuable List of Inven- 
tions on sent free. ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 
ents secured by us advertised iree in Woria’s 
Progress: sample free. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D. C. 





Men of Ideas and inventive ability should 
write for new *‘ Lists of Needed Inventions,” 
“Patent Buyers” and “How to Get Your 
Patent and Your Money.” Adyice F 
Randolph & Co. _— Attorneys, Dept. 13, 
Washington, D. 


mining corporation and act as business mana- 
ger. For full details of this 
dress SEN 


j. L 
Mono Lake, 5 tfone Coty, Cal. 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 





| LARGEST ST: TOCK OF TYPEWRITE rs 
in America. All makes. Underwoods, L. 

Smiths, Remingtons, etc. } to 4 Mfrs. prices 
(many less). Rented anywhere, appiying rent 
on price. First class rebuilt machines—rent 
one and judge on these most liberal terms. 


| Write for Catalog 125. Typewriter Emporium | 


| (Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, 


RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 


FOR THE DISCRIMINATING TRAVELER 
WHO DEMANDS THE BEST 


The Most Wonderful Itineraries Ever Planned 
SPECIAL TOURS 
British Isles, Russia, Grand Swiss 
Tour, Grand German Tour, 
General Tours 
Small Parties. Frequent Departures. 
AUTOMOBILE TOURS 
Through the most picturesque 
parts of Europe. $800 to $1350. 


ROUND THE WORLD 
Five months toa year. Frequent depar- 
tures August to January. 

Which Booklet may we send you? 
RAYMOND & WHITCOME CO. 
Boston New York Phila. Chic. S. Fr. 











EuUuUROP & 


Attractive Trips at Moderate Cost 
iterranean a ern Countries 
Efficient Management. Small Parties. 
Pension Tours at low rates 
ROUND THE WORLD 
Inclusive rates: $1625 and $2000 
The Pilgrim Tours 
300 Washington Street, Boston 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co., Agents 





New York Phila. Chicago San Fran. 











PARTY WANTED to take over part of | 


roposition ad- | 





EUROPE 


Splendid new routes.in- 
cluding new series Vaca- 
tion Tours at Popular 
Prices for midsummer. 


CLARK’S 
TOURS 


bership limit; frequent sailings, May 7 to} 
July 3. Rates $276 up, really inclusive. 


FRANK C. CLARK, TIMES BLDG.,NEW YORK 


High class tours, smallmem- | 








A Summer In Camp 


makes the ideal vacation for 
the boys and girls who close 
their books for the forthcom- 
ing months—in fact, forall of 
us who are making plans for 
the season of relaxation. 


In the free life of mountain, 
woods, or seashore, lies the 
secret of a vacation that will 
bring contentment and re- 
newed energy for the winter 
months. 


A list of the leading camps 
appears on the contents page 
in the front part of this issue. 


There is still time for you 
to select a camp, and we will 
be glad to give you our ag- 
sistance. We have made a 
careful study of the camp 
subject, so write to us just 
where you wish to go and, 
without charge, we will send 
full particulars to you. 


Camp Bureau The Literary Digest 











Insure Your Luggage! 
H} Whether a brief vacation or 
|] an extended tour, our Baggage 
Policy enables you to-travel 
with a care-free mind and thor- 
oughly enioy your trip. 


Costs but a few cents a day | 
| 





May save hundreds of dollar: 


Indemnifies you against loss 
from fire, theft, etc., in custody 
of railroad, express company, 
steamship. hotel or clubhouse. 


(Qunoes i702 





guarantee prompt 
settlement. 





“Things to Remember.”’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA 
228 Walnut St, Philadelphia 


Capital $4,000,000 
Sarplus $8,500,000 





| 
'CL ARK TOURS Around the World 
$1550 to $3000. 
Leadership and agreeable companionship, 
combined with our service, make for the 
| greatest satisfaction. Eastbound and west 
bound tours in the fall. Small parties. 
| PRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 


NTEMPLE (ALO TOURS 


| Sail in May, Jane, July. Best soutee. be 
ow 








prices in the ‘wot, Address 
MPLE TOURS 
149 ee . Be oston, Mass. 





EUROPEAN TOUR: June 16—Sept. 20 
GHEE MR. and MRS. WILFORD Ss. conrow Ma 
Alltravel First Class. France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, Belgium, England. Auto Trips. Many un 
usual places visited. $690. Steamer extra. Write 
R. T. MOUNT, 27 William Street. New York City. 


GOLDEN RULE TOURS 


2th year. Sailings one and July to 
Naples. Send for booklet. 


EDWIN VAN DEUSEN, Hollis, L. I. 


EUROPE=ORIENT 


Mediterranean Tours (including Egypt— 
Holy Land, Spain and Special Balkan 
Tour), June, July 

| Northern Tours Vnctuding Norway, Swe- 

den, Russia), June, July, August. 

“Best in Travel.” Booklets upon request. 


| 
| ALTHOUSE TOURS CO. 
| 1333 Walnut St. Philadelphia 
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Hopeful.—l' arner—* I got a number of 


aled proposals at my office to-day.” 


DaveHTER—* Oh, pa, were any of them 
me? ’—Baltimore American. 


Another !-— Entuustast — “‘ Don’t the 
tators tire you with the questions they 

k?” 

Aviator—‘‘ Yes. What else do you 

ant to know? ’’—Columbia Jester. 


Eye-Openers.—‘‘In choosing his men,” 
id the Salbath-school superintendent, 
tideon dic’ not seleet those who laid 
ide their arms and threw themselves 
wn to drink; he took those who watched 
th one eye and drank with the other.” — 
hiladelphia Public Ledger. 





THE LITERARY 


DIGEST 


Very Simple. — InrerEstepD Party— 
** You say this boat can not upset? ” 

INvVENTOR—“ It’s impossible. The tanks 
are filled with righting fluid.”—Buffalo 
Express. 


Lucky Dog!—“ She calls her dog and her 
husband by the same pet name. It must 
cause frequent confusion.” 

“Not at all. She always speaks gently 
to the dog.” —J ugend. 


Found.—This story is told of an absent- 
minded professor at Drew Theological 
Seminary. One evening while studying 
he had need of a book-mark. Seeing 
nothing else handy, he used his wife’s 
scissors, which lay on the sewing-table. 





1159 


A few minutes later the wife wanted the 
scissors, but a diligent search failed to 
reveal them. 

The next day the professor appeared 
before his class and opened his book. There 
lay the lost scissors. He picked them up 
and, holding them above his head, shouted: 

“* Here they are, dear!” 

Yes, the class got it.—Everybody’s. 


Guarding Them.—TuE EmpLorer—‘ By 
the way, the children usually eat with us.” 

THe New Governess (firmly)—‘ I 
must object to that.” 

“Why? ” 

“They’re sure to pick up such faulty 
notions of grammar.’’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
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fanadian. 
adan To Europe 


*R l ve Montreal Quebec to Bristol Eng 
: OyalS via Scenic St.Lawrence 


2's; davs on the beautiful, historic St. Lawrence, 34 days at sea, 
o Bristol, !:ng. (2 hours to London). Speedy, restful voyage to Eu- 
ope. Our palatial speedy steamships “Royal Edward” and “Royal 
eorge” are equipped with every convenience for your comfort — 


Cabins “de Luxe” 


suites and rooms with private baths, elevators, wireless, six passenger decks, spa- 
ious premenades, etc. Call or write to any agent for booklet, sailing dates, cabin chart. 


Canadian Northern Steamships, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


. Chicago, IN., 64 W. Adams St. Pittsburg, Pa., 214 Park Building 

Paul, Minn., 4th & Jackson Sts. | Halifax, N.S., 123 Hollis St. | Montreal, Que., 226 St. James St. 
jluth. Minn., 424 W. Superior St. | Toronto, Ont., 68 King St.. E. | Ottawa, Ont., Russell House BI’ k. 
+» Francisco, Cal., 250 Market St. | Quebec, Que., Can. North. Dpt.| Winnipeg, Man., 583 N. Main St. 














Route cut the voyage to 10 
Shanghai reached in 15 days, 
and Manila. 


described in our Trans-Pacific folder 46. 


Office or address 





Only 10 Days to Japan! 


$300 Round Trip frem Vancouver 


Travel on the Empress of Russia or Em- 
press of Asin, the finest ships on the 
Pacific. Speed and the short Canadian Pacific 
Days, almost as 
quick as atrip to Europe, with no greater expense. 
5 i ongkong in 18. 
Diverse route privilege allows a visit to Honolulu 


Canadian Pacific offices in Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai and Hongkong obtain reliable guides 
and offer every assistance to our passengers. 
Canadian Pacific Empresses 


Equipment, voyage and countries visited fully 


For full information in regard to Canadian 
Pacific Oriental, Australasian and Around-the- 
World Tours apply at any Canadian — 































ATOURS IN EUROPE 
Luxurious Cars for Hire 
Finest Service in Europe 

0 14 and 15 Cockspur St... London, S. W., Eng. 

or from Literary Digest, N. Y. 
The Quiet SouthernTrack toAlgiers, 
North Africa, and the classi 


Inclusive Rates, No Extras 
EGYPT and ORIENT, MAY 23 





Routes Compiled (free) for Patrons 
Book **32 Motor Routes Through Gt. Britain 
and Ireland,’’ mailed free to any address 
Fraser, McLean Auto Tours & Hire Co. 
Hamburg-Amerika House 
Fs BEST OF EUROPE, June 20-24. It.—Eng. Send 
¢ rent the best Automobiles for for Plans, Methods, Booklets, etc. 
ritish and Continental touring at the UNIVERSITY TRAVEL-STUDY CLUB, Syracuse, N.Y. 
west tariff in Europe. Tour-book, 
pntaining tariffs, full information, AUSTRO AMERICAN LIN’ 
000 miles of detailed itineraries, also European Trips forthe Rough Season 
ique scheme of Personally Conduct- 


f Automobile Tours free on request. 


iternational Autotravel Co. 
26-30 Morning Post Buildings 
346 The Strand, London, England 






















southin the Mediterranean & Adriatic 
Regular stops at Algiers(North Africa) , 
Naples (Italy), Patras (Greece),Trieste 
(Austria—near the Tyrol), ustrian 
Riviera, Austro-Bohemian Watering 
Places,and the whole European Continent 
Seven to eight days crossing the ocean, 
and six days’ pleasure trip thru the Medi- 
terranean. 
Sight-seeing trips ineveryport.F ree stopovers 
PHELPS BROS. & CO., Gen. Agts. 
13 Battery Place, New York 





All prospective travelers should know 
the unusual facilities and low rates 
Provided by the 
BALTIMORE -- SOUTHAMPTON -- 
BREMEN SERVICE 
of the North German Lloyd 
ss(IT ibinsteamers. Every 
1 safeguard—comfort 
y— delicious meals. 
particulars of special 
5-weeks’ Vacation Tour to 
London, Paris and Berlin, 
including Rhine Trip, for 
$175.90 
py ““How To See 
1 and Switzerland,"’ 
Hiken. A comprehen- 
e in condensed form— 
‘ tourist 
A. SCHUMACHER & CO. 
ul Agents 
+ Baltimore, Md. 


|| Cruises and Tours 
YOUR TRIP ABROAD 


arranged in every detail, from 
your departure until your re- 
turn home, by consulting our 


TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
| Whose facilities, experience and re- 
| sponsibility enable it to render ‘‘travel 
| service” of the highest order. It gives 
information, plans tours, furnishes 
railroad and steamship tickets to any 
place in the world reacked by regular 
transportation lines. Hotel accommo- 
dations, guides, etc., arranged for. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway, New York, or our 
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168 §. Charles St 
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Switzerland's 

National Exhibition 
in Berne 

‘May to October 191+ 


On no account should 









you miss a visit to the 
picturesque capital of 
Switzerland and her 
great exhibition. 

For 10c postage we will 
send you our Pocket 
Guide No. 24, which 
tells all about it. 
Official Information 
Bureau Of Switzerlapd 
B 241 Sth Ave., N.Y.City 
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USEFUL MAP OF GREAT BRITAIN FREE 


Also Illustrated Book of Tours on the 


Great Western Railway of England 


with London via the best of Historic England 

T. Kateley, Gen. Agt., 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 

R. H. Lea, Gen. Agt., 35 Adelaide Street, East, 
Toronto, Canada 





connects Liverpool, Plymouth. Fishguard and Bristol 





The City with the 
miraculous waters 


5 hours from Paris on the 


Paris - Lyon-Mediterranee Ry. 


Splendid new hotels and comforta- 
ble pensions at moderate rates. 


A vacation spent at Vichy costs 
less than at any good resort in the 
United States. 


Descriptive pamphlet and information 
fro 


P.L.M. GENERAL AGENCY 
281 Fifth Avenue, cor. 30th Street, N. Y. 











What to Read for a Trip Abroad, 8c. 
What Clothes to Wear to Europe, 25c. 





SCOTLAND TO NAPLES 


Booklets for European Tourists 


C. KENNY, P. 0. Box 1635, NEW YORK CITY 


Sixth Season. Private party sailing June—septem- 
ber. $650. Experienced leader. Delightful itinerary 
MISS A. K. DOSH 
Chestnut Hill, Old York Road, Balto., Md 





Att ABOUT TRAVEL & TOURS t™ 
‘ es! WW, le 
SWEDEN ano DENMARK 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
18 BROADWAY, GENL.AGENCY. NEW YORK cil) 


ITALY to ENGLAND 


Wanted.—Three more members to complete 
| a party of fifteen sailing from New York Ju 
| ' 
| 30, and returning to Montreal Sept 


t. | 
H. G. D., Art School Building, Fort Wayne, Ind. 








has here its counterpart. 








Offices and Agents anywhere 





HRROGHI 


87 MINERAL SPRINGS. 
Nearly every Continental Spring 


England’s 
National 
Spa 
60 DIFFERENT TREATMENTS. 


Nearly every known Continental 
Method. . 150,000 treatments yearly. 


Illustrated Booklet from “Literary Digest,’’ New York, or Manager of the Baths 











Great Events In 


A Summer Paradise 
JULY — Regatta and Interna- 


tional Motor Boat Races on 
famous Lake George. 
AUGUST — Brilliant Saratoga 
season. Racing — health 
s>rings — gathering of noted 
personalities. 


SEPTEMBER — Centenary 
celebration of battles of Lake 
Champlain and Plattsburg. 
Big military manoeuvres and 
historical pageants. 


Delaware & Hudson 
Service 


is the gateway to one of Ameri- 
ca’s rarest playgrounds where 
these events take place. This 
surpassingregion embraces the 
Adirondacks, Lakes George 
and Champlain, Lake Placid, 
Saratoga, Cooperstown and 
Au Sable Chasm. Hotel and 
inn accommodations of highest 
character. 

“D & H.” luxuriously appointed 
through trains leave Grand Central 
Terminal, New York. Connections 
wit udson River Boat Lines at 


Albany and Troy. 
“A Summer Paradise’’—300 page 
book, illustrated—tells where to go 
and what it will cost. Interesting 
and above all, helpful. Mailed for 

6 cents in stamps. 
A. A. HEARD, G. P. A. 

Albany. N. Y. 
N. Y. C. Information Bureau 
1354 BROADWAY 


RAIL AND 
STEAMER 
LINES 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 
| Their Finish.—‘ | thought you told me 
| that Jones was a piano-finisher,”’ said the 
|Old Fogy. ‘‘ Why, I saw him driving a 
| moving-van to-day.” 

| “‘* Well?” interrogated the Grouch.— 
| Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Growth. — “ Pa, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Strange what’s a 
| feebly? ” 

| “* There isn’t any such thing, Harold.” 

| ‘Yes, there is. It says in this book 
that the young man had a feebly growing 
down on his cheek.’’—Christian Register. 


Had Experience.—‘‘ I want a pair of 
button shoes for my wife.” 

“This way, sir. What kind do you 
wish, sir? ”’ 

‘** Doesn’t matter, just so they don’t 
button in the back.’’-—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


Nora Did That.—It was a few days 
before Christmas in one of New York’s 
large book-stores. 

CLerK—“ What is it, please? ”’ 
CustoMER—“ I would like Ibsen’s 
Doll’s House.’ ”’ 

CLERK—“ To cut out? ’”—Everybody’s. 


‘A 


The Past Is Past.—The Committee on 
the Revision of the Articles of Faith had 
recommended the adoption of a declara- 
tion to the effect that all infants are 
saved. The recommendation was adopted 
unanimously. 

‘* Now, Mr. Moderator,” said a delegate 
from Pittsburg, Pa., with preternatural 
solemnity, ‘“‘ I move that this be declared 
retroactive.” 

But the moderator did not seem to hear 
him.—Christian Register. 


Getting Even.—Apropos of foreign hon- 
esty, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler tells 
this story: 

‘On a foreign railroad,” he said, ‘‘a 
commuter had a row with the conductor. 
At the end of the row the commuter 
turned to a friend and said: 

““* Well, the P. D. R. will never see 
another cent of my money after this.’ 

‘““The condyctor, who was departing, 
looked back and snarled: 

‘** What’ll you do? Walk?’ 

““* Oh, no,’ said the commuter, ‘ I'll 
stop buying tickets and pay my fare to 
you.’ ’”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Strong Competition.—In Colorado, re- 











Land of Best Vacations 


Quaint Cape Cod 


Seashore, Woods, Country, Inland 
Lakes, Fishing, Sailing, Golf, Tennis 


Warm Sea-Bathing 


Cledn white, sandy beaches — ideal 
places for children to romp and play. 

Good roads for automobiling, driving 
and horseback riding. 


**Quaint Cape Cod’”’ or ‘‘Buzzards Bay”’ 


illustrated booklets, sent on request. Advertising 
Department, Room 580, South Station, Boston. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 


member, the women vote as well as the 
men. 

In the fall of 1910 a man named Smith 
was running for sheriff against a man named 
Jones. One evening just before election 
Smith rode up to the barn-yard of an old 
farmer. The farmer was milking a cow 
and was having difficulty with a lusty calf 
that continually tried to ‘‘ butt in.” The 
candidate, to gain the favor of the farmer, 
took the calf between his legs and held it 
until the milking “was done. He then 
introduced himself: “I am Mr. Smith, 
the Republican candidate for sheriff of the 
county. I suppose you know the man 
who’s running against me? ”’ 

The farmer’s eyes twinkled as he slowly 
drawled: ‘‘ Waal, I reckon I do. He’s in 
the house now, holding the baby.’’— 











Everybody’s. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Mexico 


April 23.—The Mexican rebel k 
declares- that he will under no « 
be persuaded to go to war wit! 
States. 


ler, Vil 
“UMstangg 
the Unis 


April 24.—After the burning of N 
the Mexican Federals are repell: 
by American troops, with a loss of | leven, 

The Mexican loss at Vera Cruz is repon 
officially as 126 killed and 195 wi inded. 
Congress passes the Volunteer Armiy Bill, 
ulating the war service of the Site militi, 
Three thousand four hundred nin and ¥ 
machine guns leave Galveston fo: Vera Cry 
under Gen. Frederick Funston. 

April 25.—The United States acc: 
of mediation tendered by Arge: 
and Chile. 


VO Lared! 
at Lare 


ts an of 
na, Brag 


April 26.—Refugees arriving in ( 
refused permission to land becau 
quarantine accommodations. 

Persuaded by Great Britain, Hu: 
release American hostages. 


veston a 
of lack g 


i agrees y 


April 27.—Huerta agrees to the mi 
proposed by South American cou: 


April 28.—Carranza is. reported t: 
with Villa and the United St 
Huerta. 

April 29.—Carranza joins the plan for mediatin 
Rear-Admiral Fletcher clears le anciesi 
fortress of San Juan de Ullo the mos 
notorious prison in the western her isphere. 


iation pla 
ies, 

have side 
CS agains) 


Foreign 


April 23.—General Bustillas is « 
visional President of Venezuela 
Juan Vicente Gomez, who beco: 
the Army. 


iosen Pr 
in place d 
es head @ 


April 24.—Rear-Admiral Peary is given a gol 
medal by the French Geographica! society. 

April 25.—40,000 rifles from Gx 
landed and distributed in Ulster 

April 27.—Ex-Ambassador W. \ 
accepts the post of adviser-at-! 
Chinese Government. 

Japan announces that it will take 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


rmany at 


Rockhi 
rge to u 


part in t 


April 28.—English officers again refuse to lea 


troops into Ulster. 
English suffragettes burn Bath Hotel, cne 
the largest on the coast. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


April 25.—The drafting of a new bill for ti 
control of trusts is completed by the Seni 
Interstate Commerce subcommitte¢ 


April 27.—The Nebraska law permitting wiv 
to recover damages from saloonkeepers 
sustained by the United States Suprem 
Court. 


GENERAL 


April 24.—A truce is effected between Color 
State troops and the miners in the Ludo 
district. ‘ 
Railroad stocks reach the lowest point int 
last six years, due to heavy European selling. 

president of 0 


Baer, 
suddenly 


system, dies 


April 26.—George F. 
Reading Railway 
Philadelphia. 


April 27.—John D. Rockefeller, Jr 
take steps toward settling th: 
strike. ( 

April 28.—The President orders Federal trod 
to Colorado. 

April 29.—Renewed fighting at Forbes % 
Walsenburg, Colo., results in nine dea 
several wounded, and the destruction by® 
of all mine buildings at Forbes. 


refuses | 
Color 





Light Labor.—Para—“ But hasn't te 
fiancé got a job?” t 
Davuauter—“ Not yet, but he’s sm 
to get one at $25,000 a year.” 
Papa—“ Indeed! Glad to hear of! 
What is he doing? ”’ : 
DavucutTer—" Well, he read m 
paper of some man who is paid $50! 
a year by the Bankers’ Association 00 
forge checks, and George is going t0 do 
for half that.’”,—Philadelphia Public Leigh 
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at $3 a dozen’?”’ 


mon”’tes-so’ri—o"" as in not; “e’’ as in prey; 


the Sentences you cite are correct. One is 
definite and the other indefinite. While ‘‘They 
will be sold at $3 @ dozen”’ is the form generally 
used, “$3 the dozen” is more precise. 

on you kindly tell me whether Eugene Ysaye or 
Teasons for answer?” 


a matter of this kind for lack of the proper 
qualification to do so. 
are masters of their art, and to be competent to 


settle" such ‘‘an argument,” one must himself be 
& Virtuoso. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the current use 
of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is con- 
sulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be tuken of anonymous communications. 
—_—_—_ 





“4. J. T.,” Denver, Colo.—‘* Which of the 
following sentences is correct: ‘Only twenty-five 
dollars «’¢ needed,’ or ‘Only twenty-five dollars is 
needed"? "’ 

Either of the sentences is correct—all depends 
upon the meaning intended. In the first sentence 
the twenty-five dollars are considered distribu- 
tively, and in the second they are considered as a 
Jump su > 

“4. E. B.,” Selma, Ala.—In the sentence, 
‘I don’t talk that way,’ is the word ‘talk’ any more 
incorrect\y used than the word ‘speak’ would be? 
I under-iand that the word ‘don’t’ is incorrect, 
but wish to know which is correct, ‘speak’ or 
‘talk."’ 

“Speak'’ would be the correct word to use. To 
talk is to utter a succession of connected words, 
ordinarily with the expectation of being listened 
to. To speak is to give articulate utterance even 
toa singie word. The officer speaks the word of 
command, he does not talk it. He talks with his 
friends iter the parade is over. 

“Cc. C. L.,”’ Winnipeg, Can.—“‘In one of your 
contemporaries I read recently: ‘It takes them 
off of the streets.’ I believe ‘off of’ is frequently 
heard,but | do not remember having seen it in 
print before. Is it correct? Other examples: 
‘He fell of of the ladder’; ‘The wind blew the 
roof off v) the barn,’ etc.” 

The expression “off of’’ is now generally con- 
sidered dialectal, the ‘“‘of’’ being redundant. 
It has had the sanction of literary usage, how- 
ever, and is to be found in Shakespeare’s 2 Henry 
VI.,act ii, scene 1; in Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, 
ch. 1, and in Steele’s Spectator, No. 306. 

“S$. S. T.,’" Chicago, Ill—1. ‘Please advise 
if the word ‘scout’ is used correctly in the fol- 
lowing quotation from Henry Russell Miller's 
‘His Rise to Power’: ‘For he saw an army whose 
discipline, weapons, and effectiveness caused him 
towonder. go forth to war. Not with pompand 
panoply —that was to come later; this was the 
time for scout and reconnaissance, for the drawing 
of maps, the seizing of strategic positions, and 
for numbering the enemy.’ 2. Is the sentence, 
‘One's personal attire is more to be regarded than 
the erudition of the mind,’ correct?”’ 

1. No; substitute ‘‘for scouting’ or ‘‘to scout 
and reconnoiter’’ for the word “‘scout.’”’ 2. No; 
“than one’s erudition,” if you wish; but the 
whole thought is not a happy one, for if one’s 
brain be polished, one’s attire is sure to be correct. 
Erudition is always the result of the developing 
of the mind. 


“H. M. D.,” Hillsboro, N. C.—‘‘ Kindly give 
me the correct pronunciation of the Finnish 
name Kolehmeinen.” 

The pronunciation of personal proper names 
depends so much upon the usage of the individuals 
bearing them that only one who bears the name 
you submit can give its pronunciation with 
authority. There is a tendency in all English- 
speaking countries to Anglicize foreign names, 
and if this name be Anglicized it may be pro- 
nounced ko’lay-mai’’nen—‘‘o” as in no; “ay” 
as in pay; “‘ai’’ as in aisle; ‘“‘en”’ as in pen. 

“R. L. M.," Zanesville, Ohio.—‘‘1. Kindly 


give correct pronunciation of the name ‘Mon- 
tessori.’ 2. Is the following correct: ‘They will 


at $3 the dozen,’ or ‘They will be sold 
1. The correct pronunciation of Montessori is 


tae 


0” as in go, and “i” as in police. 2. Both 


“I. A. S.,” Sayre, Pa.— To settle an argument, 


ischa Elman is the better violinist, and give 


The Lexicographer is not prepared to determine 


Both the persons named 
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N.Y.,N.H.& H.R.R. 
Boston & Maine R.R. 
Maine Central R.R. 


















































































































































































By the Right Honorable Sir Charles Tupper, Bart., G.C.M.G., C.B. 


To attain the age of 92, and to have devoted over sixty years to public affairs, is unquestion- 
ably a record achievement for a statesman, and Sir Charles Tupper, the ‘‘Grand Old 
Man”’ of Canada, is easily the doyen of the world’s politicians of today. 
He inaugurated the policy which led to the foundation of the Canadian Pacific 
he provided for the first transatlantic steamer service to Canadian ports 
eed, has had a great share in building up Canada’s prosperity. 

In a'career that extended from a medical practise in Nova Scotia to the High 
Commissionership of the Dominion, Sir Charles Tupper was brought into contact 
with many of the men who have made the history of the past fifty years, and 

his ‘* Recollections” give interesting glimpses behind the scenes of international 










A great big Octavo book, over two inches thick, profusely illustrated with 
A BIG book for BIG men, showing between the lines the 
policies which have resulted in Canada’s phenomenal rise. 
$5.00 net ; average carriage charge,16 cents 
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Of 
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A New “Light 
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Six” of Chalmers Quality—$1800 


In addition to the famous Master “Six” at $2175 we now 
offer you the Master “ Light Six’’—a new Chalmers model at 


$1800. . 


Here is a 1915 car at $1800 with all the features that 
have given “Sixes” first place in the high-priced field: Silence, 


smoothness, flexibility, beauty. 


It has, besides, what “Sixes” 


in the past have lacked: A low first cost, which makes it easy 
to buy; low operative cost, which makes it easy to keep. 


The Master ‘‘ Light Six’”’ is 
a full year ahead; in style, in 
mechanical design, in sim- 
plicity, in efficiency. That’s 
why thousands who once 
thought a ‘‘Six’’ an extrava- 
gance are now ordering 1915 
Master ‘‘ Light Sixes’’ faster 
than we can build them. 


A “Six” or Nothing 


Thisis the car for which thousands 
who would have a ‘‘Six’’ or nothing 
have waited. 

The 1915 Master ‘“‘Light Six” 
offers for the first time the full 
measure of 6-cylinder silence, 
smoothness and flexibility at the 
price of any comparable ‘‘four.”’ 

The Master ‘‘Light Six’’ at 
$1800 makes it unnecessary now to 
pay ahigh price, or a high mainte- 
nance cost to get six-cylinder luxury. 

This 1915 Chalmers answers the 
last arguments of the four-cylinder 
builders\— those of price and 
economy. 


A Lighter Master “Six” 


What the Chalmers ‘Master 
**Six”’ at $2175 is among high 


powered cars, the 1915 ‘‘ Light 
Six’? at $1800 is among cars of its 
class. It has the same Master 
Motor, though built on a lighter 
scale. It has small bore and long 
stroke to give it flexibility; perfect 
balance to give it smoothness; right 
design to give it silence. 

Its Chalmers-Entz electric starter 
makes the motor non -stallable. 
Tapered bonnet, oval fenders and 
streamline body rank it with the ex- 
pensive foreign cars in looks. 

Its lighter weight means an added 
economy. Yet it is heavy enough 
to make it safe in any emergency; 
comfortable on any road. Don’t 
make the mistake of buying too 
light a car. The difference in gaso- 
line consumption between a medium 
weight car and a flimsy car won’t 
amount to $25 in 10,000 miles, and 
$25 won’t buy many repairs for a 
car so light that it shakes to pieces 
in ordinary service. 


A Car of Super-Value 


It is hard to believe that any car 
at $1800 could possess all the ad- 
vantages we claim for the Master 
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“Light Six.’’ Until you see it, 
ou cannot realize its distinguished 
Sonate: until you ride in it, you 
can know nothing of the extraor- 
dinary value it offers at the price. 


When we say the 1915 ‘Light 
Six’’ is a year ahead of others, we 
mean just what we say. In design, 
in luxury, in endurance, in good 
looks we believe this to be the most 
advanced ‘‘Six’’ on the market. It 
has today the features of construc: 
tion and equipment which most 
cars in the $2000 class will not have 
for another year. 


So we urge you to take the 
Chalmers Test Ride with our near- 
est dealer. Let the car itself prove 
its super-value. 


After you have taken the 
Chalmers Test Ride, challenge any 
comparable car to duplicate the per- 
formance. 


The Larger Master “Six” 


2, 4 or 5 passenger type, $2175 
6 passenger Touring Car, $2275 
For the man who wants a larger and 
a higher powered car, there’s our 
Master “‘Six,’’ the fastest selling ‘‘Six’’ 
at its price in this country. 
Former owners of $4000 to 85000 


cars are fast finding out that in the Master § 


‘“Six’’ they secure the same six-cylinder 
value without the usual expense of a caf 
of high power and large size. They say 
that a really better car no one can buy; 
a costlier car no one really needs. 


Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit 
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IS SELIG SN\W LEIBA 


Where “SAFETY FIRST” 
® e 
means Quality First 
age ae ye a tread-deep G O od r i ch 
en go through with yu sears safety Ti res 
Goodrich began with the quality idea Best in the Long Run 
and never let go. 
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Forty-five years of leadership in rub- 
ber manufacturing tells a big story. 
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The Goodrich Safety Tread 
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Add to that tire leadership since tires 
were tires. & «s 
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All of it always based on quality. 
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No wonder the motorist says: ‘‘Good 


old Goodrich Tires.’’ 


We 
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“a f} —Five Bars and a Crosstie 
w/ —the Safety First Symbol 


Ags 
Psy The thick, tough rubber bars and cross- 


Goodrich knows rubber — forty-five 
years of know-how in that part; Good- 
rich knows fabric—the history of tires 
in that; Goodrich knows unit mold- tie of the safety tread, as shown above, 
ing—and Goodrich puts a// this together make a Safety First roadway for the 
in the long-wearing, money-saving, car. They clean and dry the path and 
satisfaction-giving quality in Goodrich grip it and make the brake effective. 
tires. - « 
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Goodrich Safety Tread Tires are identically the 
same quality zs all other Goodrich Tires, plus 
the non-skid, non-slip Goodrich Safety Tread 
that does the work and gives you longer mileage 
because of the extra thickness of tough Good- 
rich rubber where the tread comes in contact 
with the road. 


Put Goodrich Tires on your new car. You will get 
themif youspecifythem. Putthem on your present 
car when you have it fixed up for the season. 


The guality of Goodrich Tires is the standard 
by which all high-grade tires are judged. 


Pay no more than the following prices for the accepted standard automobile tire: 
Size Smooth Tread | Safety Tread | Grey Inner 
Prices i 


Prices 
30x3 $11.70 | $12.65 
30x3%| 15.75 17.00 
32x3%)| 16.75 18.10 
33 x4 23.55 








Smooth Tread | Safety Tread 
Tube Prices Size : os Roo ) Bey 


$2.80 || 34x 4% | $33.00 | $35.00 
3.50 | 35x4%4)| 34.00 36.05 
3.70 || 36x44); 35.00 37.10 
25.25 4.75 || 37x5 41.95 44.45 

34x4 24.35 26.05 4.90 || 38x5%| 54.00 57.30 


Dealers almost everywhere have Goodrich Tires in stock or can get them for you 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 
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Grey Inner 
Tube Prices 
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with you : 


Catalogue free at your dealer’s, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocuesTer, N. Y., The Kodak City 








